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REAR-ADMIRAL MARK LAMBERT BRISTOL, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER TO TURKEY 


(Admiral Bristol is now on leave of absence from Constantinople, but is using 
‘his visit here to promote the work for progress and harmony in Turkey and the Near 
East that he has been carrying on with such conspicuous success since he was appointed 
High Commissioner in August, t919. His influence during these years has been greater 
than that of any other person from the outside world having official relations with the 
new Turkish Republic. Combining the functions of American Admiral in Mediterranean 
waters with those of Ambassador, his opportunities have been exceptional, and his 
personal qualities are in every way equal to the range of his opportunities. He has been 
of the utmost aid to the Near East Relief, Red Cross, and other agencies of helpfulness, 
and he has been a constant adviser of those who are carrying on the enlarged educational 
work of the American colleges at Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey and the East. 
Admiral Bristol was a young officer on board the battleship Texas in the naval fight that 
destroyed the Spanish fleet at Santiago, and twenty years later he was commanding the 
battleship Oklahoma in the North Sea at the height of the World War. In technical 
naval work he had been one of the men connected with the development of gunnery, 
torpedoes, and aircraft. His service of thirty-eight years since his graduation at the 
Naval Academy have afforded him experience in every part of the world) 
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With the month of December, 
the twenty-fifth year of the 
present century will have been 
completed. It is true enough that history 
does not shape itself to accommodate the 
decimal system, or to enable us to present 
successive eras or distinct epochs as fitting 
evenly into decades, quarter-centuries, or 
the longer spaces measured in hundreds and 
half-hundreds. Nevertheless, there is ample 
excuse when studying events and conditions 
for using comparative methods; and in the 


Events and 
Periods 


drawing of historical parallels, or in the 


the 


arrangement of comparative data, 
For 


element of time is a major factor. 








THE NEW WAY TO EXTINGUISH VOLCANOES 
By Kirby, in the World (New York) 


i {The culminating events of a quarter century are the Locarno 
agreements for peace and security among the major powers of 
Europe and the action of the League of Nations in sharply 
ending the border war between Greece and Bulgaria that 
threatened to grow into a conflict of indefinite sweep and of 
danger to many nations] 


some purposes we set one thing over 
against another without regard to the even 
spacing of periods. Thus we compare the 
reconstruction of Europe after the Napole- 
onic wars with the reconstruction following 
the Treaty of Versailles, and attach no 
particular importance to the fact that the 
interval between the Congress of Vienna 
and the peace parleys at Paris was not 
far from a round hundred years. The 
German invasion of France in 1914 did 
not wait for an even half-century to follow 
the invasion of 1870. But, while the great 
wars, earthquakes, and pestilences of history 
have not distributed themselves through 
the centuries according to any obvious 
time schedule, there seems to be some more 
obscure principle of periodicity that has 
made it convenient in practice to char- 
acterize certain outstanding events or 
epochs as belonging to particular centuries 
or fractions of centuries. 


Statistics 
and the Fixed 


Intervals 


As regards conditions in gen- 
eral—the substructures of his- 
tory that are significant be- 
yond the more conspicuous drama of men 
and events—one can best understand the 
gradations of change by making compari- 
son at fixed intervals. This becomes the 
more natural and obvious thing to do 
because we are learning to base so many 
of our generalizations upon facts and 
figures that come to us through the use 
of statistics. Comparatively little was 
known about populations and their changes 
until the modern census was invented, and 
its amplifications far beyond the mere 
count of noses. The provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, as 
adopted in 1788, made census-taking neces- 
sary in order to provide for a reapportion- 
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ment of representatives in the lower house 
at Washington every ten years. Gradually 
we began to perceive the value of statistics 
for many other purposes, until at length 
we made our decennial census an affair 
that results in the close printing of a large 
number of volumes of informational tables. 
We know where people came from, how 
long they live, what diseases afflict them, 
how they are employed, how much they 
earn, what schooling their children receive, 
and a hundred other things about them 
that enable us to compare the status of the 
population by ten-year periods, beginning 
135 years ago. So elaborate and so 
indispensable are these vast inquiries into 
the social and economic conditions of our 
people that it becomes virtually impossible 
for the student or writer, if he is dealing 
with social conditions, to avoid laying 
down a framework measured on the decimal 
plan by decades and centuries. 


A Quarter. Now that we have the perma- 
Fira nent Bureau of the Census at 
Washington, and many other 
agencies for gathering information, we are 
able to make fairly intelligent estimates 
year by year, whether of population 
growth, of crop yields, of mortality rates, 
of educational progress, or of prices, 
wages, and other economic facts. These 
estimates from year to year are subject 
to correction by the more accurate processes 
of the census that is taken at the end of 
each ten years. While, therefore, we take 
no census at the 25-year mile stone, except 
in New York and a few other states, we 
are in possession of information that is 
sufficiently accurate for the broader pur- 
poses of comparison. With the end of the 
year 1925, it is possible to look back 
twenty-five years and note certain marked 
changes that have come about in the 
course of a quarter century; and it is also 
possible to adopt the theory that, for 
purposes of comparison, we may think of 
the present as a transitional moment and 
may look to the future as if we were enter- 
ing upon a new era. This of course is a 
matter of convenience rather than of 
necessity. 


Prophecy For some people to look back 
i a week and to look forward a 
Xperience 


day involves a mental strain, 
because they have not formed certain 
habits of mind. But Dr. William H. Welch, 


or Dr. Simon Flexner, looking at morality 
tables and the conditions that affect the 
public health, can draw some almost 
startlingly hopeful conclusions from a 
comparison of the data of the year 1900 
with the data of the year 1925. And, with 
this background of knowledge, together 
with their familiarity with movements that 
are on foot for the future betterment of the 
American community, they could safely 
formulate some valuable forecasts. Mr. 
Elihu Root a quarter-century ago, in the 
Cabinets of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, was adjusting America’s inter- 
national relationships after our war with 
Spain. He was shaping a new political 
period for the West Indies, was helping to 
clear the way for the Panama Canal, was 
drafting the law for the government of the 
Philippines, was negotiating the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” with Japan, and was 
promoting the advanced views of the United 
States through our delegates to the Second 
Hague Conference. It would be easy for 
Mr. Root to estimate the nature and extent 
of the world’s progress toward peace and 
harmony, as he considers all the events that 
have followed the Spanish and Boer wars 
up to the present moment. 


Economic | A man in the position of Judge 
- Political Gary or of Charles M. Schwab, 
erspectives 


looking back at the conditions 
of American industry and commerce twenty- 
five years ago, could offer a most impressive 
showing of the stupendous increase in the 
quantity and variety of our industrial out- 
put, while, still better, he could show how 
all this has served to promote the welfare 
of the average family. Professor Carver, 
of Harvard, or Prof. Richard T. Ely, could 
show from the standpoint of the trained 
economist and statistician how in the course 
of twenty-five years we have learned to 
shorten the hours of labor, to elevate the 
standards of living, and to diminish the 
gap between wealth and poverty. Many 
close observers of political life in different 
parts of the country could produce evidence 
that, although conflicting in some details, 
would prove beyond controversy the fact 
that we have been making remarkable 
progress in this quarter-century in the 
honesty and the efficiency of our practice of 
democratic government. Sometimes it 
might seem that there has been a decline in 
conspicuous leadership; but this is more 
apparent than real. There has been a vast 
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development of political intelli- 
gence as well as of efficiency and 
probity in the management of 
public business. 


Improvements An article published 
Ta in this magazine last 
s $ month on twenty-five 

years of the automobile serves to 

illustrate, in a single field, the sort 
of transformation that has come 
about in many phases of life. The 
telephone and the electric light 
were no longer novelties twenty- 
five years ago; yet few people 
would have dared to predict the 
extent to which their use would 
come to affect the lives of families 
and neighborhoods, along with 
good roads and automobiles, by 
the end of 1925. This period has 
seen the virtual disappearance of 
many age-long distinctions. For 
example, everybody now dresses 
alike. The young mechanic of the 
trades-union wears his evening 
clothes as well as the young banker, 
and he has more to spend for 
personal indulgences than the 














young lawyer or college professor. 
The distinctions between town and 
country have practically disap- 
peared. The women’s magazines 
take the latest fashions into the 
remotest farm homes, and country 
girls are at no disadvantage. News 
services have become so accurate 
and efficient under the leadership 


© Keystone View Co. 
HON. ELIHU ROOT, INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN 


(During the quarter-century now ending, no other living man has 
had so impressive a record of services rendered to the world at large 
as well as to his own country as Elihu Root, of New York. He 
entered the McKinley Cabinet in 1899, and took the leading part 
in adjusting our policies in the Caribbean and the Far East. For 
many years he has been a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague; and he was the most influential author of the 
plan for the World Court, which the United States is likely to join 
within a few months. He will complete his eighty-first year in 
February, but in mental vigor and physical appearance he is several 
decades younger than the average octogenarian) 


of the Associated Press and other 

agencies that, as Mr. Perry pointed 

out in his article for this Review last 
month, all parts of the country are served 
at the same time with the same inform- 
ation; and, since the daily newspaper is 
now a universal fact, everybody is able to 
converse intelligently upon the same sub- 
jects. While the tendencies of the year 1900 
were strongly in that direction, the actual 
accomplishments of twenty-five years have 
been marvelous, beyond all anticipation. 


A Word We have many critics who 
= the deplore what they regard as 
essimists = 


the evil tendencies of to-day, 
whether in the fields of religion, education, 
social conduct, industrial relations, amuse- 
ments, or domestic life. It is our firm 
opinion that the application of fair tests 


by capable observers and investigators 
would result in showing that in all of these 
fields the quarter-century pericd in the 
United States has brought highly gratifying 
improvements. To face the truth, however 
disagreeable, is wholesome and essential. 
But, where the truth is favorable enough 
to justify optimism, it is of the utmost 
value to see things hopefully, in order that 
further progress may have the stimulus 
that comes with the sense of successful 
achievement. When intelligence and cour- 
age go hand in hand with faith and en- 
thusiasm, it is possible to do great things. 
And, if mankind can lay aside its racial 
fears and enmities, and can clearly grasp 
the principle that the good of one country 
is not to be gained at the expense of others, 
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we may now be entering upon the brightest 
quarter-century in the history of modern 
times. This feeling is now wide-spread. 


Churches Last month there appeared 
won Ts Me in our pages a summarized 
account by Sir Henry Lunn 
of the great conference of churches held in 
Sweden this year, at the instance of the 
Archbishop of Upsala, who is one of the 
most outstanding European leaders of the 
present generation. The conference brought 
together members of all the important 
creeds of Christendom excepting the Roman 
Catholics. There was no evidence of dis- 
favor or unfriendliness on the part of the 
Vatican, but, for reasons that seemed con- 
clusive as regards the present moment, the 
Catholic Church did not take its place in 
the council. It was, however, a notable 
thing that bishops and dignitaries of the 
Orthodox Greek Churches of Eastern 
Europe, and ecclesiastics of the ancient 
churches of the Near East, should have 
met in a fraternal gathering with repre- 
sentatives of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches of Western and Central Europe, 
with the Established Church of England, 
and with the various Protestant denomina- 
tions of the English-speaking world. This 
was not a conference to deal with matters of 
“Faith and Order,” but it was restricted to 
the sphere of “Life and Work”’; that is to 
say, to the advancement of the principles of 
Christianity in the conduct of individuals 
and communities. 


The Meaning The chairman for America was 
a 0 Upsala Ty, William Adams Brown 
conference ; ’ 
an eminent scholar, and a pro- 

fessor in the Union Theological Seminary 
at New York. Dr. Brown has contributed 
to our present number an article that in- 
terprets for American readers the signifi- 
cance of this gathering of 1925 in Northern 
Europe. To read Dr. Brown’s article is to 
gain some realizing sense of the forward 
movement of organized Christianity in the 
twentieth century. This Stockholm as- 
semblage at Upsala and Stockholm would 
have been quite impossible in the year 1900. 
There are those who were disappointed that 
the gathering should not have adopted, as 
its message to the world, a series of bold and 
ringing pronouncements prescribing reme- 
dies for recognized evils. Pacifists were not 
satisfied with the Upsala conference as 
regards its formal endorsement of their 
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views. Prohibitionists hoped for a more 
emphatic affirmation of their favorite 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
important thing about the conference was 
the fact that it was actually held. Its 
atmosphere from beginning to end was one 
of fraternal and spiritual harmony. Com- 
paring conditions in 1925 with those at the 
end of the nineteenth century, there are 
many indications of revived activity and 
hopeful progress in the religious world. 


America's Twenty-five years ago the 
Policies people of the United States 
decided, in what was in fact a 
referendum on America’s world policy, to 
accept the consequences of the war with 
Spain and to do what they could to promote 
harmony in both hemispheres by the as- 
sumption of new and far-reaching responsi- 
bilities. At that time the late Mr. Bryan, 
holding that our new policies were im- 
perialistic, anti-American, and fraught with 
danger, ran for the presidency on a plat- 
form that denounced our acquisition of the 
Philippines and condemned the so-called 
McKinley policies in general. The country 
faced the situation understandingly. By 
a conclusive vote, we accepted the conse- 
quences of the war. The decisions that had 
been formulated in the treaty with Spain, 
and ratified by the United States Senate 
with the supporting votes of influential 
Democrats as well as Republicans, were 
confirmed and finally settled. If we had 
been entering upon an imperialistic policy 
in rivalry with the empire-building sover- 
eignties of Europe, nothing would have been 
easier for us at certain junctures than to 
have acquired the northern parts of Mexico, 
all of the West Indies, and the unoccupied 
territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
west of Lake Superior. But American 
policies twenty-five years ago were dis- 
tinctly anti-imperialistic. 


Tendencies In accepting from Spain the 
i transfer of sovereignty over 
the Philippine archipelago, we 

were obeying a clear mandate of civilization. 
There was no satisfactory alternative in 
sight. We abstained from annexing Cuba, 
and thereby gave assurance to the latinic 
republics of the Western Hemisphere that 
we could be trusted as a friendly neighbor. 
Our annexation of Porto Rico carried with 
it the most sacred obligation to give the 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT AND HIS THREE BROTHERS 


(At the end of October, the Alphonso Taft Law College of the University of Cincinnati was dedicated; and it was 
named in honor of the late Judge Alphonso Taft, a jurist and statesman, whose four sons were present at the ceremony. 
In our picture, from left to right are: Henry W. Taft, William Howard Taft, Charles P. Taft, and Horace D. Taft. 
The first of these is a distinguished lawyer, active in the Japan Society, and a promoter of international good-will. 
William Howard Taft left the federal bench to serve as head of our Philippine Commission in March, 1900; served 
four years in Roosevelt’s Cabinet; became twenty-seventh President in 1909, and Chief Justice of the United States in 
June, 1921. Charles P. Taft is a well-known editor and philanthropist of Cincinnati, who has served in Congress and 
held many posts of trust and distinction. Horace D. Taft, like all of his brothers, is a Yale graduate, and, although 
admitted to the bar, he preferred educational work and thirty-five years ago he founded the famous Taft School at 
Watertown, Conn., at the head of which he has remained) 


Porto Ricans, whether as individuals or 
as a community, every advantage that 
could be enjoyed under the American flag. 
We were, in that period of twenty-five years 
ago, earnestly promoting arbitration treaties 
and seeking to strengthen our influence 
as against the ominous tendencies of mili- 
tarism, and the increasing dangers due to 
rivalry in the building of commercial em- 
pires. Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, 
Secretaries Root and Hay, and many other 
American leaders at the opening of the 
new century, were working to set on foot 
international movements that might check 
these growing dangers. But the Eurcpean 
system of naval and military empires was 
heading with fatal blindness for a stupen- 
dous crash; and, so far as we were concerned, 
the Great War was an inevitable thing. 
Since the whole world was involved, we 


were bound to have some sort of relation to 
so universal a struggle. 


Politics 
and 


History 


The details of history might, 
indeed, have been different. 
If Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft 
had been elected in 1912, our diplomacy in 
1914 and following years would have been 
quite unlike that of Secretary Bryan and 


President Wilson. If Mr. Hughes had been 
elected in 1916—and his defeat was due 
only to a curious party split in California 
that caused one of the most fateful of po- 
litical accidents—a hundred things that 
seem to us of major importance must have 
happened—if at all—in an entirely different 
way. President Wilson’s manner of making 
war, and his manner of making peace, could 
hardly have been duplicated by any other 
American public man of either party. To 
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say this is not to use words either to praise 
or to disparage. If Roosevelt or Taft had 
been elected in 1912, we should have made 
enormous military preparation in 1914 and 
the following years, instead of making 
none. It is useless, however, to indulge in 
conjectures. The fate of the people of the 
United States, under our democratic forms 
of government, was in their own hands; 
and they alone were responsible for the 
men they chose and the measures they 
adopted. Looking back over the record 
of our own stirring political history for 
twentv-five. years, we can well afford con- 
gratulations upon the loyalty with which 
leaders and parties have accepted popular 
verdicts, setting country above faction. 


The Hunters Europe had known very little 
= = about peace since the break-up 

of the Roman Empire. In- 

ternal struggles were caused by dynastic 
quarrels, and by the religious strifes that 
followed Luther’s reformation. Meanwhile, 
the industrial and commercial rivalries of 
Europe were beginning to assert themselves. 
After the discoveries of Columbus and the 


navigators of his time, there arose the fierce 
rivalries for the control of North America, 
South America, Asia, Africa, Australasia 
and the island areas of all the seas, that had 
continued up to our day, and that cul- 


minated in the World War. Switzerland 
was almost, if not quite, the only spot in 
Europe that had never taken any part in 
the predatory game that regarded all the 
rest of the world as its hunting ground. 
Far-seeing and decisive statesmanship on 
our part might have done more to end this 
predatory system than was actually ac- 
complished by our joining in the war and 
in the treaties that followed. But, after 
all, Europe learns nothing except those 
lessons that come through its own hard 
experiences. The imperialistic system is 
going to pieces because it has outlived its 
time and can be no longer maintained. 
We might have made stipulations at the 
time when our aid was needed to save the 
allied cause from defeat; and any terms to 
insure future peace would have been ac- 
cepted without question or delay. Perhaps 
in the longer perspectives of history, how- 
ever, we shall see that President Wilson 
was right in imposing no conditions when 
we sent two million of our young recruits to 
support the wavering battle lines, and when 
he furnished money and supplies with un- 
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exampled generosity and with no assurance 
either of repayment or of gratitude. 


Pan- 
American 
Experience 


Seven years after armistice 
day, Europe begins, with some 
hopeful dawn of understand- 
ings, to recognize the possibility of living 
in an entirely new way. We, in the Western 
Hemisphere, are happy in our neighborly 
relationships. The Pan-American Union 
is much more than a mere phrase. The 
only way to grasp the meaning of Pan- 
Americanism is to have studied the history 
of Europe since the American and French 
revolutions—a period of a century and a 
half—in order to see what the lack of Pan- 
Europeanism has signified. The progress 
of the Western Hemisphere has not been 
without some friction and armed strife. 
The necessity that North America and 
South America have faced to be armed 
against the predatory designs of Europe 
has taught them too much of Europe’s 
evil reliance upon force rather than upon 
law and justice. And so America has 
sometimes employed force improperly in 
dealing with its own affairs. But the main 
trend of Pan-Americanism has been wholly 
away from force, and the happy results 
are quite as evident in South America as 
in North America. 


The settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, as between 
Chile and Peru, by resorting 
to a referendum vote of the people living 
in those barren areas, is not perhaps an 
appeal to the highest wisdom, inasmuch as 
the population is scanty, and for the most 
part made up of casual laborers rather 
than of permanent communities. But the 
importance of the referendum lies in the 
fact that it represents a sincere attempt to 
set the example of a settlement, by some 
peaceful and orderly method, of a dispute 
about which it would be wholly wrong for 
Chile and Peru to make war. We have 
many commercial and economic problems 
of the Western Hemisphere, arising largely 
out of changes in the nature and extent of 
demand and supply. But, from the North 
Pole to the Equator, and from the Equa- 
tor to the Antarctic ice fields, the West- 
ern Hemisphere is more free from the 
war spirit, and more completely dominated 
by the idealism of our modern leadership 
in international law and diplomacy, than 
any other great area of the world has ever 


Peace 
in the Western 
Hemisphere 
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A SCENE AT THE RECENT LOCARNO CONFERENCE, WHERE MAJOR HISTORY WAS MADE 


(The most eminent and influential statesmen of Europe, at the Locarno Conference, made agreements which promise 
to assure a new era of disarmament and friendly codperation among the European powers. Mr. Frank Simonds, in the 
present number, as in that for last month, explains the Locarno agreements and their significance) 


exhibited, unless at some brief period of 
tranquillity under the aegis of the Pax 
Romana. Toward this Pan-American har- 
mony many South American leaders have 
made most valuable contributions, while 
each successive administration in the United 
States has had something to its credit. 


Europe’ s 
Great Future 
is at Home 


Europe was so intent upon 
what it could gain from politi- 
cal and commercial control in 
other parts of the world, that it simply 
could not pause to grasp the idea of what 
it might be losing through its lack of co- 
dperation at home. But so many new and 
daring signboards have been set up in 
different parts of the world, warning 
Europe not to trespass, that statesmen and 
journalists have begun to find it necessary 
to ask what would happen if the world at 
large should successfully assert its right 
to be independent and self-determining, 
both politically and commercially. The 
United States had always insisted upon 
economic policies that should make the 
domestic trade the main thing, and keep 
foreign trade down to a very limited 
fraction of the whole. Asia, with its 
hundreds of millions of skilled workers, is 
acquiring capital and machinery, so that 
it is likely henceforth to use European 
manufactures in‘rapidly diminishing quan- 
tities. And so Europe has been forced to 
make the wonderful discovery that her 
best opportunities for happiness and _pros- 
perity may henceforth be found within her 
Own continent. Furthermore, the leaders 


are discovering that nothing stands in the 
way of a marvelous recovery in Europe 
except the ridiculous hatreds and fears of 
an exaggerated nationalism. The territorial 
readjustments of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the project of the League of Nations 
were intended to be initial steps toward 


some kind of Pan-Europeanism that should 
recognize the end of the old period and the 
beginning of a new one. 


Europe |The most difficult thing to 
ae saeent deal with, however, was hu- 
oe man nature. The League of 
Nations could work beneficently only as the 
peoples of Europe were willing to trust it 
and to support it. There could be no real 
safety in Europe until the French people 
and the German people had firmly decided 
to be good neighbors, to respect and esteem 
one another, and to give up all idea of a 
future appeal to force. The importance of 
the Locarno agreements does not lie so 
much in the text of treaties as in the spirit of 
their negotiation. It is quite possible that 
the reconstruction of Europe may move 
upon rapid lines in the right direction during 
the years that now lie immediately before 
us. Mr. Frank Simonds has used this mo- 
ment of the signing of the Locarno treaties, 
coinciding as it does with the completion of 
a quarter century, to paint for our readers a 
broad picture of the situation in which the 
European world now finds itself. We have 
learned too well, through pains and disap- 
pointments, how toilsome is the path of 
progress toward universal peace. We must 
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therefore’ not be carried away by enthu- 
siasm. There will be many a hitch and 
jolt. Every country in Europe has its own 
extremely difficult problems, some of them 
complex and baffling to a marked degree. 
In the larger aspect of things, however, we 
find much that is encouraging at this turn 
of the year, with the completion of a quarter 
of the twentieth century. 


Business 
Repudiates 
Militarism 


It has been asserted recently 
that all the industries of 
Europe, including the rail- 
roads, could be operated by hydro-electric 
power from eight generating centers, some 
of them in Scandinavia and a majority of 
them in those extensive mountain regions 
known by the general term Alpine. But 
obviously Europe is not to have the benefit 
of a scientific development and distribution 
of hydro-electric power unless there are 
Pan-European agreements that would recog- 
nize the common advantages of a general 
industrial development, as against the 
present idea that commerce and industry 
are to be cherished as nationalistic affairs 
and to be prosecuted in a spirit of hostility 
toward the economic activities of neighbor- 
ing countries. When Europe has the moral 
courage to disarm, and the economic intelli- 
gence to codperate, it will be seen that there 
is no such thing as serious overpopulation 
in any of the European countries, although 
there will be some advantageous shifts and 
migrations. Thus the Italians are already 
going in very large numbers to work and 
live in France; and when proper relation- 
ships are established, the Poles, Germans, 
and Bohemians will not find it difficult to 
associate freely in the industrial and busi- 
ness activities of Central Europe. The 
industrial life of the Rhine valley from 
Switzerland to the North Sea demands free- 
dom, unity and codperation; and the war- 
makers must give place to the captains of 
industry and the hosts of organized labor. 


Europe and With all its natural and ac- 

oe quired resources, Europe still 
remains incomparably — the 

wealthiest and most highly favored of the 
half dozen continents of this planet. The 
Americas, North and South, have derived 
their impetus from Europe, and will now go 
forward on their own initiative. All of 
Asia, as Mr. Simonds shows us in his 
masterly article this month, is in the throes 
of political transition. Africa is almost 


wholly under European tutelage, with many 
incipient problems of politics and govern- 
ment that may well wait a long time for 
final adjustment. Europe’s domination in 
Asia has been beneficial in many aspects. 
The peoples of India owe vastly more to the 
steadying and. guiding hand of Great 
Britain than the British people owe to India 
for anything they may have gained by virtue 
of imperial overlordship. The British 
Empire to-day is beneficent, and it is in no 
sense predatory. Any abrupt or uncere- 
monious break-up of the British Empire 
would be a disaster to the world at large. 
With the collapse of the German Empire as 
a result of the war, and with the checks that 
have been imposed upon imperialism in 
general, the British are well aware that their 
Empire cannot be maintained in a selfish 
and competitive spirit, or with an aggressive 
reliance upon naval supremacy. 


Colonies The best opinion of continental 
— tes Europe, as also of America, 
would deplore the withdrawal 

of Great Britain from India. Meanwhile it 
is admitted everywhere that the peoples of 
India must be helped to learn the lessons of 
self-government and of harmony among 
themselves. The French Republic, in some 
of its colonizing work in Northern Africa 
and elsewhere, has been constructive; and 
doubtless it has a century’s further work to 
do in its African domains. But its exercise 
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and ‘‘fear.”| The Locarno agreements are expected to have an 
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of the Syrian mandate has been unfortu- 
nate, and its adventures in Morocco have 
perhaps savored too much of nineteenth- 
century methods, and too little of the new 
spirit that France undoubtedly means to 
recognize. Meanwhile, it should be remem- 
bered that the French troubles in Syria are 
not so much the fault of France as of the 
Paris Peace Conference. Six European 
Powers were trying to get for themselves 
possession of certain pieces of what had been 
the Turkish Empire. Mandates, as applied 
to Turkey, were little more than thinly 
disguised grabs of territory, in a blind 
attempt to perpetuate aims and objects 
that should have been abandoned alto- 
gether. Turkey as a whole would gladly 
have welcomed the United States as a man- 
datory authority. All races and religions 
would have been safe and content with 
Uncle Sam as impartial guide and counselor. 
Europe’s greed has already been punished. 


The Near 
East in Newest 
Phases 


We are publishing in this 
number a most instructive 
article on the changes in the 
Near East that have come about in conse- 
quence of the mistaken policy of the Allies 
toward the Turkish Empire. Mr. Mace 
give us vivid pictures of the decline of places 
that the Turks now control. Constan- 
tinople begins to lose its cosmopolitan 
character and to take on a Turkish shabbi- 
ness. Smyrna, having expelled its Greek 
merchants and men of affairs, is not making 
a good recovery from the disasters of the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1922. Jerusalem, on 
the other hand, is gaining much through 
English control and through Zionist enter- 
prise. Damascus has suffered heavily from 
the troubles of races and factions that the 
military hand of France has not known how 
to subdue. Greece, in spite of political 
instability, is destined to gain much as a 
reward for hospitality extended to refugees 
from Asia Minor. These refugees were 
impoverished, but were, upon the whole, 
people of superior qualities. Athens is 
prosperous, and Salonica has the promise 
of becoming a great commercial center. 
The Turks, as a race, seem at low ebb, 
though Admiral Bristol shows us that in 
many ways they are trying hard to establish 
a modern republic upon principles quite 
alien to previous Moslem ideas and methods. 
The Armenians, meanwhile, under Russian 
Suzerainty, appear to be making a rapid 
recovery. We had thought them almost 
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[The above poster has been widely distributed with a Christ- 
mas appeal for the further support of the work of the Near East 
Relief, which is not only sheltering and feeding many thous 
sands ‘of orphans but is training them for self-help in practical 
ways and fitting them to play a leading part in the reconstruc~ 
tion of the countries around the eastern Mediterranean] 


Sena crushed, a mere remnant escaped 
from massacre. It was often said that they 
would be submerged and forgotten in the 
fastnesses of the Caucasus. But now, ap- 
parently, they have taken heart and are de- 
termined to make for themselves a name and 
a place among the peoples of the Near East. 
Their aspirations deserve encouragement 


New York 
Elects a 
Mayor 


Our elections of November 
were nowhere exciting, but 
they involve some matters of 
more than passing importance. In New 
York City, Hon. James J. Walker, the 
Tammany candidate, was elected over 
Mr. Waterman, the candidate of Republi- 
cans and Independents, by a plurality of 
almost 400,000 in a total vote of 1,150,000. 
The tactics of the municipal reformers were 
not quite simple enough for the great com- 
munity. The plan was, first to get rid of 
Mayor Hylan in the Democratic primaries 


-by praising Candidate Walker, and then on 


election day to defeat Walker by supporting 
Waterman. As it happened, the defeat of 
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departments. As Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes explained to our readers in 
the October number, New York 
City under a recent constitutional 
amendment has now entered upon 
a period of municipal Home Rule 
that (to a large extent) liberates 
it from the control of the State 
legislature. The Board of Alder- 
men becomes a real law-making 
body for a population of more than 
six million people. The Mayor, 
with his department chiefs, has an 
immense range of executive author- 
ity; and the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment deals with matters 
of public finance on a scale repre- 
sented by a budget now exceeding 
$400,000,000. 


State Our regular readers 
Improvements will remember that in 








THE THREE ASSOCIATED VICTORS IN THE RECENT 


NEW YORK ELECTION 


(At the left of the picture is Judge Olvany, head of Tammany Hall; 
in the center is Mayor-elect James J. Walker; and at the right is 
Gov. Al Smith, whose generalship secured the great victory) 


Hylan in the Democratic primaries was 
effected so thoroughly that the zeal for 
reform had fully spent itself. The voters 
having been told to go into the primary 
booths on September 15 to support Walker, 
could not quite bring themselves to go into 
the election booths on November 3 to 
defeat the excellent Walker on the ground 
that Waterman might be still a better man. 
A change of some kind was indeed due. 
It was absurd for Hylan’s friends to suppose 
that the city would welcome the prospect 
of twelve consecutive years—perhaps six- 
teen of them—under a mayor who was 
neither a favorite of the classes nor an idol 
of the masses. 


Tammany’ Mr. Walker’s sponsor was 
oh Good Governor Smith; and his main 
ehavior ; : 

support was derived from Tam- 

many Hall under the leadership of Judge 
Olvany. Tammany Hall now professes to 
be a paragon of disinterested benevolence 
and of devotion to good government. There 
are scores of thousands of people on the pay- 
rolls of New York City, and the Tammany 
traditions are such that it will not be easy 
for Mayor Walker to resist the pressure that 
will come through the district leaders for 
“jobs.” Mr. Walker’s main task at the 
outset will be to name capable heads of 


Authorized * 

our number for No- 
vember we explained the four con- 
stitutional amendments that the 
people of the State of New Yorl 
were to vote upon. One of them 
providing for various detailed changes in 
the judicial system, was elaborate but 
technical, and it was carried as a matter 
of course. Two of the other amendments 
provided for large State bond issues, and 
the remaining one called for a radical 
reorganization of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the State government. Gov- 
ernor Smith was the champion of the 
amendments, and his enthusiastic followers 
in New York City gave them all so large a 
vote that opposition up-State under Re- 
publican influence was sweepingly overcome. 
One of the amendments provides for the 
more rapid elimination of grade crossings, in 
order to prevent accidents; and a bond issue 
of $300,000,000 is authorized, half of which 
will be paid back by the railroads and a 
quarter by the localities affected. The 
amendment about which there was most 
controversy provides for the expenditure 
over a ten-year period of $100,000,000 to 
rebuild and modernize the prisons, asylums, 
and other institutions of the State. Re- 
publican opposition to this amendment was 
set on foot much too late to be convincing. 


A Revised The remaining amendment is 
PK the one that calls for reorgant- 
zation of the State Govern- 

ment. This is a matter of great moment, 
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and it deserves the attention 
of men and women in every 
other State who realize the 
modern necessity for revising 
administrative systems. <A 
qualified non-partisan commis- 
sion has been appointed to 
supervise the reorganization. A 
great deal of preliminary study 
has already been given to this 
subject, through a period of 
more thana dozen years. If 
the Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
should be named as chairman 
of this commission, the entire 
State, regardless of party, 
would be well pleased. He, 
with Mr. Root and other lead- 
ing Republicans, has stood as 
strongly as Governor Smith for 
the administrative reform 
that has now gained the ap- 
proval of the voters. 














oe aa “We honor our- 
“4 selves when we 
Mr. Hughes accord honor to 
those who have served us well.” 
This was the keynote of a sig- 
nificant gathering in New York 
‘on the eve of Armistice Day. 
A thousand citizens were assembled at a. 
dinner in honor of Charles E. Hughes, who 
after a long and well-earned summer 
vacation has returned from official life at 
Washington to the practice of his profession 
in New York. Mr. Irving T. Bush, presid- 
ing, expressed in a most felicitous way the 
feeling of the New York community toward 
Mr. Hughes; and it fell to the lot of Mr. 
Elihu Root to review the public career of his 
friend and junior contemporary. Mr. 
Hughes had been an able Governor, a con- 
spicuously valuable member of the Supreme 
Court, and a Secretary of State who had 
managed to make the influence of the 
United States foremost in helping Europe 
and the world to find real settlements in the 
troubled period following the Armistice 
and the Peace Treaty. Mr. Hughes, more 
than any other man, is identified with the 
movement for naval disarmament that 
gained such a triumph in the Washington 
Conference, and he stands first among those 
who shaped existing policies for maintaining 
peace and harmony in the Pacific. To his 
initiative was due the sending to Europe of 
American business men that resulted in the 


© Keystone View Co. 
HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, OF NEW YORK 


(For fifteen or twenty years after his graduation at Brown University and 
his law course at Columbia, Mr. Hughes was engaged in teaching law 
while he practiced his profession and in laying the foundations for his 
great career, as jurist and statesman. 
given almost a quarter-century to public service in the most eminent and 
influential capacities, and holds the confidence and admiration of his fellow 


At sixty-three, Mr. Hughes has 


citizens of all parties and creeds) 


formulation of the Dawes plan. And the 
acceptance of the Dawes plan, first by 
France, England, Belgium, and Italy, and 
afterward by Germany, was largely due to 
American diplomacy under the skillful 
direction of Secretary Hughes. It should be 
remembered that besides Vice-President 
Dawes, Mr. Owen Young, Ambassador 
Houghton, Ambassador Kellogg, Ambassa- 
dor Herrick and several other Americans 
rendered notable service in helping to shape 
the course of affairs along the lines that 
Secretary Hughes had indicated. 


Again, the 
World Court 
is Advocated 


Mr. Root, in his speech of 
November 10, assigned credit 
to Secretary Hughes for his 
convincing advocacy of the proposal to join 


the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Mr. Root himself had taken a 
leading part in working out the plan for this 
court that proved acceptable to the League 
of Nations. In his admirable response, 
quotations from which will be found in 
another department of this issue, Mr. 
Hughes was careful to maintain his present 
position of private citizenship, and not to 
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HON. JOHN BASSETT MOORE, MEMBER OF THE 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


(As a writer and editor of books in the field of international 
law, Judge Moore holds first rank. For many years he 
alternated between the State Department and his classes 
at Columbia University. After service in various 
international conferences and arbitrations, he was made 
a member of the Permanent Court at The Hague in 1913, 
and a Judge of the new Hague Court in 1921 on the 
nomination of several governments. He is on vacation 
in this country at the present time) 


attempt any formulation of American 
policy, either present or future. But he was 
within bounds in his brief appeal for the 
World Court, in support of President 
Coolidge’s well-known position. The pros- 
pects for our adherence to the Court treaty 
are improving, though it is not certain that 
President Coolidge has convinced Senator 
Borah and some other influential members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 


New Jersey 
Now Ruled by 
Mayor Hague 


The election in New Jersey 
was for governor, and the 
Democrats succeeded in carry- 
ing the State by about 40,000 plurality. 
The Governor-elect, Hon. A. Harry Moore, 
has been serving as a municipal official in 
Jersey City, and as an active lieutenant of 
Mayor Hague, who is well known to 
politicians as the dominating character of 
that important suburb of our American 
metropolis. Mr. Hague is depicted as a 


political boss who rules with a strong hand, 
but whose devotion to the welfare of the 
women, children, and working people of 
Jersey City has found expression in hospi- 
tals and other social enterprises. Mayor 
Hague is at the head of a political organiza- 
tion that is now ruling the New Jersey 
Democracy very much as Tammany domi- 
nates the party in New York State. Gover- 
nor Moore is a protegé of Mayor Hague, 
just as in New York Mayor-elect Walker 
is a protegé of Governor Smith. New 
Jersey and Connecticut, as neighbor States, 
seem to be keeping step with New York so 
far as Democratic plans are taking form; 
that is to say, the great Al Smith movement 
for the presidency in 1928 is spreading from 
New York to all the adjacent regions. 


Introducing 
Tammany in 


the South 


In times past Tammany has 
been rather shy and modest 
in its excursions beyond the 
limits of Manhattan Island; but success 
has emboldened it, and it has pasted down 
the leaves of its notoriously sordid and un- 
worthy past, while it goes forth to proclaim 
its merits to a country that has a tendency 
to be less austere in the face of such glowing 
signs of prosperity and new prestige. ‘Thus, 
Mayor-elect Walker went to Atlanta last 
month, where he was almost overwhelmed by 
the hospitality of Democrats who had in 1924 
fought the Tammany Tiger in Madison 
Square Garden with great vehemence. 
Southern Democrats seem to be condoning 
the “wetness” of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and to be withdrawing from their 
allegiance to the religio-political creeds of 
the Klan. It remains to be seen whether 
the rising tide of Al Smith’s popularity and 
of Tammany’s influence in national politics 
is to meet with any serious checks in the 
West and South. 


Some 
Elections 
Elsewhere 


In Virginia the election of 
Hon. Harry Flood Byrd as 


governor was taken as a 
matter of course, inasmuch as his earlier 
victory in the Democratic primaries had 
been deemed conclusive. Elsewhere in the 
country the principal electoral contests 
were to be found in the domain of city 
government. In Boston a Republican was 
elected mayor for the first time in nearly 
twenty years. Hon. Malcolm E. Nichols, 
representing the good government program, 
romped in first on election day with nine 
opponents trailing after him. It was a 
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spirited election, and the result is regarded 
as commendable. In Buffalo Mayor 
Schwab (Democrat and ‘“wet’’) was re- 
elected by a sweeping majority, although 
the general complexion of Western New 
York is found strongly Republican when 
the local elections returns as a whole are 
analyzed. Mayor Schwab’s victory was 
warmly welcomed by Governor Smith and 
Mayor-elect Walker of New York City; 
and it is in line with the various triumphs 
of the Tammany school of politics under the 
brilliant leadership of the Governor. While 
speaking of New York State, it should be 
noted that the enterprising city of Roches- 
ter has this year adopted the city manager 
plan, a forward step upon which that fine 
community is to be congratulated. 


Philadelphia Philadelphia did not elect a 

Bee mayor this year, but there was 

edie acne’ and _ exciting 
fight over the choice of a district attorney. 
The Republican candidate was Judge 
Patterson, who was stricken with illness 
during the campaign and died on election 
night. An attempt to shift the Republican 
vote to another candidate by the use of 
stickers was indignantly repelled by the 
voters, and Judge Patterson was elected 
by a large majority. Philadelphia’s chief 
claim of late upon the attention of the 
country has been found in its efforts in 
the field of law enforcement, with Gen. 
Smedley Butler of the Marines as head of 
the department of police and _ public 
safety. President Coolidge has decided 
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that General Butler must return to his 
duties with the Marine Corps. Philadelphia 
is also planning busily for its celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of American independence. In Pittsburgh 
there was a mayoralty election, and the 
Republicans were as clearly victorious as 
were the Democrats in New York. The 
Mayor-elect of Pittsburgh is Hon. Charles 
H. Kline, of whom it is said by a Pitts- 
burgh paper that “‘he is confronted by the 
greatest opportunity, perhaps, that has 
ever fallen to the lot of any mayor of 
Pittsburgh.”” That city has proclaimed 
a new era of expansion and development, 
and Mr. Kline is adjudged competent in 
every way to lead the forward movement. 
Cincinnati ~Qhio, like New York, had a 
“! Pa ew series of constitutional amend- 
vue ments to vote upon; but, un- 
like New York, the Buckeye State defeated 
the projects. Two of these had to do with 
rules relating to public debt and taxation, 
and the third proposed to give State and 
county officials four-year terms. Smaller 
towns and cities elected mayors, and the 
larger cities had contests peculiar to them- 
selves. In Cincinnati, for example, this 
year’s election was the first under a new 
charter providing for a city manager plan of 
government, with proportional representa- 
tion. The voters had to elect nine members 
of a council out of a list of thirty-nine 
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HON. JOHN W. SMITH, MAYOR OF DETROIT 
(Who has been reélected for another term) 


candidates whose names were on the ballot 
paper, indicating their preferences by 
numerals from one to nine. The charter 
reformers had their favorite candidates, as 
also had the old Republican machine of 
Cincinnati. The voters picked individual 
favorites, and the result seems to have been 
mixed. Meanwhile, however, there is 
reason to believe that the new charter will 
prove to be a decided advantage in the 
further progress of Cincinnati, and in the 
expenditure for public works of the large 
sums that were approved at the polls on 
election day. 
Cleveland The great city of Cleveland 
Ps held its second election on 
onfidence : : 
the proportional representation 
plan and under its city manager charter. 
Not to go into details, it is worth while to 
note the fact that the people of Cleveland 
have strongly endorsed this new system of 
city government; and City Manager W. 
R. Hopkins has received a gratifying vote of 
continued confidence. Mr. Peter Witte and 
Prof. A. R. Hatton are reélected to the 
council, these leaders having had a foremost 
place in securing for Cleveland its present 
system. As in Cincinnati, the Cleveland 
voters approved of large expenditures for 
public works. Our readers will remember 


that in our number for May, 1925, we 
published an article on Cleveland’s experi- 
ences under the first year’s operation of its 
new charter. It is worth noting, therefore, 
that Cleveland shows no disposition to go 
back to the discarded machinery of party 
politics, and is influencing other cities. 


Detroit Perhaps in no other city was 
Votes with this year’s municipal contest 
Mr. Ford ae : : 

more spirited than in Detroit. 

Mayor John W. Smith, who is a Catholic 
and an avowed anti-Klansman, was op- 
posed by Mr. Charles Bowles, a lawyer 
who had the aggressive support of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Toward the end of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Henry Ford endorsed Mayor 
Smith, and made remarks which were inter- 
preted as disapproving of the Klan’s at- 
tacks upon Catholicism. Mayor Smith 
was elected by a plurality of almost 30,000. 
The Detroit voters strongly supported a 
rapid transit scheme that the immense 
growth of the city has rendered necessary. 
Furthermore, there is on foot a plan for a 
great international bridge between Detroit 
and the communities on the Canadian 
side of the river. This project did not figure 
in the election, but is a matter worth men- 
tioning, as bearing some relation to the 
proposed rapid-transit system. 


Kansas City In a former number of this 
—_ For aa periodical, comment was made 

ovemen* upon the fact that Kansas City 
had adopted a new charter providing for the 
conduct of its affairs by a city manager. 
The election of November 3 was to decide 
what men should control the municipality 
and select the manager. A close contest 
resulted in the reélection of Albert I. Beach, 
as mayor. For fifteen years Mr. Beach has 
been active in the affairs of this prosperous 
town. He was born and educated in Kansas 
and is a lawyer by profession. Under the 
charter, the city elects four councilmen at 
large, and each one of four districts elects 
a single councilman. These eight, with 
the mayor, constitute a group of nine men, 
under whose authority the affairs of the city 
will be conducted. The members of the 
council seem to be men of exceptional 
fitness for their responsibilities. They enter 
upon their duties on the tenth of April next, 
and meanwhile they will be considering the 
choice of a manager, and studying the 
problems involved in drafting a new ad- 
ministrative code. 
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A Demand for 
Reform in 
Indianapolis 


The contest in Indianapolis 
was on party lines, and the 
Republicans 
in electing John L. Duvall for mayor 
over Walter Myers, the Democratic candi- 
date. Mr. Duvall was supported by the 
Ku Klux Klan in the primaries that gave 
him his nomination last spring, and through- 
out the subsequent campaign. Mr. Duvall 
succeeds Mayor Lew Shank, having won 
his victory by a shrunken and unimpressive 
majority. Taking Indiana at large, the 
Republicans were generally successful in 
the local contests. The Indianapolis Times 
declares that the election of Duvall means 
a perpetuation of political control, and 
that the election of Myers would have 
meant exactly the same thing. The Times, 
in able editorials, demands a business kind 
of government for Indianapolis, and takes 
the lead in proposing that the voters of the 
city be given an opportunity in the near 
future to record their approval of the city 
manager form of government. 


Politics 
Rampant in 
San Francisco 


The newspapers of San Fran- 
cisco characterized the cam- 
paign as the bitterest that 
had been waged in that city for many 


years. Mayor Rolph’s term is not ended, 
but nine supervisors had to be elected, 
together with a city attorney, a public 


administrator, and other officers. Several 
questions were submitted, one of them 
being the proposal to purchase by the city 
the Market Street Railway properties for 
$36,000,000. This municipal ownership 
scheme was voted down by an immense 
majority. San Francisco’s great Hetch- 
Hetchy water supply from the Yosemite 
Valley affords opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a large amount of hydro-electric 
power. One question at issue in the 
election was the sale of this power by the 
city to a private corporation which should 
act as its distributor. This proposal was 
rejected. San Francisco has a plan of 
cumulative voting for supervisors; and the 
contest lay between a group of incumbents 
seeking reélection and another aggregation 
known as the “minority” candidates. 
This minority represented a general attack 
upon the present methods and policies of 
Mayor Rolph’s administration. San Fran- 
cisco had been entering upon a large 
program of public improvement; and the 
election would indicate that some reaction 
has set in, due to the fact that many voters 


were successful: 
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prefer lower taxes rather than the city’s 
aggrandizement. 
Federal Tax The new Congress will meet 
oe Well on December 7, with its plans 
anned y 

and programs unusually weil 
worked out in advance. Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, the Speaker of the House, has 
a clear head and a conciliatory manner; 
and he likes results better than he likes 
futile appeals to partisanship. To his 
influence in some measure may be attributed 
the remarkable fact that some of the most 
important measures to be considered in 
Congress will come out of committee 
rooms shaped by the codperation of experi- 
enced men of both parties. This is notably 
true of the new tax bill that will be pre- 
sented soon after Congress opens. Chair- 
man Green of Iowa, and Mr. Garner of 
Texas have seemed to be almost equally 
influential in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room. The main lines of an im- 
proved tax law have been agreed upon. 
There will be such reductions in the 
higher surtaxes as Secretary Mellon has 
long favored, and there will be a great 
increase of exemption from income tax 
payments for the benefit of the smaller 
taxpayers. Various nuisance taxes will 
be abolished, and the inheritance taxes 
will probably be reduced. It is expected 
that fully $300,000,c00 will be lopped off 
of the total amount raised by Federal 
taxation, as compared with estimated 
yields under the present law. 


We are assured that the House 
will act promptly and it is 
to be hoped that the Senate 
Finance Committee will have the good grace 
to accept, in the main, a House bill that 
seems destined to have the overwhelming 
approval of public opinion, regardless of 
party. Elsewhere in this number, we are 
presenting an authoritative article upon the 
subject of inheritance taxes from the pen 
or Professor Thomas Walker Page. Dr. 
Page, who was formerly a member of the 
Tariff Commission and is now connected 
with the Institute of Economics at Wash- 
ington, has had the leading part in bringing 
together the tax authorities of the States, 
and thus paving the way for the taxation 
reforms that his article clearly shows to be 
needful. Many Governors appeared at the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Committee 
to oppose the Federal inheritance imposts. 


Inheritance 
Taxes 
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THREE DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS OF TAXATION AND FINANCE WHO HAVE AIDED THE WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE AT WASHINGTON 


(Thomas S. Adams, at the left, now a professor of political economy at Yale, has for some years been an economic ad- 


viser of the Treasury Department. 


University of Virginia, has served on the U. S. Tariff Commission and has had a wide experience. 


Thomas Walker Page, in the center, until recently a professor of economics in the 


He is the author of 


the article on inheritance taxation in this issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Edwin R. A. Seligman, at the right, 
professor of political economy and finance at Columbia University, is known everywhere as a high authority upon 
problems of taxation and government finance) 


Gold Still Although the United States 
has now about half of all the 
reserve gold in the world and 
twice as much as we had before the World 
War, this autumn proved no exception to 
the rule that the period of movement of 
crops brings shipments of gold from Europe. 
Some $50,000,000 of new gold has come to 
us in the past few weeks. The unheard-of 
stock of the precious metal now in this 
country is all the more an embarrassment 
of riches in that it is not needed now to the 
extent that it was needed before our Federal 
Reserve System provided such effective 
concentration of reserves and credit. Our 
economists and financiers heartily wish that 
a considerable portion of our huge gold 
holdings could be gotten back to Europe 
where they would be all powerful in aiding 
to stabilize currency exchanges and credit. 
The New York rate for rediscounts is 314 
per cent.; the Berlin rate is 9 per cent., with 
the unfortunate German business man pay- 
ing, of course, a substantially higher rate 
on his borrowings. 


Will 
Inflation 


Come? 


We are continuing to get gold 
from Europe, when we do not 
need it or want it, because the 
rest of the world has been buying so many 
more goods from us than we have been buy- 
ing from them. In 1924 the difference was 


nearly a billion dollars; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, our favorable trade 
balance was more than one billion dollars. 
This is not only about twice as much as the 
usual balances in our favor before the World 
War; it is also true that now we have in- 
rested eight or ten billion dollars in foreign 
securities, whereas before the war it was the 
foreigner who was the great investor in our 
securities. Finally, the matter is still further 
accentuated by the necessity of Europe to 
pay us about $160,000,000 a year in interest 
on war debts. These facts help make it plain 
why we are now having a period of great 
financial and industrial prosperity in the 
United States and why conservative busi- 
ness men are fearful of the trade and financial 
booms developing into inflation, which its 
attendant train of abnormally high prices, 
orgies of speculation, and subsequent de- 
pression. So far, there has been little or no 
sign of inflation in the present booming of 
securities and land values. The prices of 
commodities have not risen substantially. 
There are prophets, however, who feel the 
cycle must be completed by inflation and its 
evil consequence. With credit and currency 
expansion under the firm control of an 
authority as intelligent as our Federal 
Reserve Board, nothing resembling the 
paper money inflation in which Europe has 
been reveling could happen in this country. 
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World 
Trade Near 


Normal 


After more than a decade of 
subnormal conditions, the 
world’s foreign trade is re- 
covering from its demoralization by the 
World War. The National Foreign Trade 
Council has published estimates showing 
that the fifteen principal exporting coun- 
tries of the world, including the United 
States, showed exports during the past year 
of $15,088,000,000; the aggregate exports 
of these same countries in 1913 was $15,800,- 
000,000. Thus, the entire world was during 
the past year only about 5 per cent. behind 
pre-war international trade. But the 
United States showed a 30 per cent. ad- 
vance; this would leave the deficit of the 
other fifteen countries at about 11 per cent. 
During the last two years, the export 
trade of the world has been recovering at 
the rate of between ro and 11 per cent. per 
year. A striking item of the report is the 
showing that France makes. She stands 
third among those that have gained, hav- 
ing increased her exports from $1,328,000,- 
c000 in 1913 to $1,650,000,000 in 1925. 
Canada has also gained.very largely in the 
matter of percentages. Japan has increased 
her foreign trade 64 per cent. and Australia 
35 per cent. On the other side of the 
ledger, Germany shows a loss of 47 per 
cent., Belgium 34 per cent., and Great 
Britain 534 per cent. Russia, naturally, 
is the star performer in losses: her 1913 
export trade, $783,000,000, has come down 
to $122,000,c00. 


Readers will remember that 
~— Mr. Simonds last month gave 
sini attention to the subject of the 
French Debt Commission, and the return of 
Minister Caillaux from Washington without 
a definite settlement having been reached. 
Without the slightest hesitation, Mr. Si- 
monds was willing to declare that M. Caillaux 
had brought to Washington a better propo- 
sition than France is likely to make again 
at any time in the future. This, moreover, 
is well borne out by the terms of the settle- 
ment of the Italian debt which were an- 
nounced on November 13. Our debt com- 
mission at Washington was unanimous in 
granting terms to Italy that are exceedingly 
lenient, when compared with the commis- 
sion’s recent attitude toward the French 
proposals. Premier Mussolini was reported 
as gratified, and the Italian press has treated 
the settlement in a most friendly and op- 
timistic way. President Coolidge approves, 


lialian 














COUNT GICACCHINO VOLPI, HEAD OF THE 
ITALIAN DEBT COMMISSION 


(Count Volpi arrived about the first of November with a 
group of capable Italian experts to meet the United States 
Debt Commission at Washington. His title is a recent 
one, conferred upon him for public services. He had 
made his way until he had become one of the leaders of big 
business in Italy and a man of wealth. He is now Finance 
Minister, and has the confidence of his country in much 
the same way that Secretary Mellon enjoys that of the 
American business world) 


and it is believed that Congress will endorse 


the arrangement. It is true that France is 
a far richer country than Italy; and that our 
debt commission at Washington, in dealing 
with Italy, was taking into account the 
limited financial capacity of the country to 
meet its obligations. There was evident 
satisfaction in Paris over the Italian settle- 
ment, because it was fclt that public opinion 
in the United States was favoring what is 
thought to be the view of Secretary Mellon 
rather than the view of Senator Borah or of 
Senator Smoot. From the standpoint of 
our Treasury, it is better to receive some- 
thing, rather than to insist upon the total 
amount of the nominal debt and receive 
nothing. France during the past month has 
been in the thick of a political crisis involv- 
ing severe financial strain; and it would 
greatly facilitate the adjustment of the 
domestic situation in France if the question 
of the foreign debts were definitely settled. 
Doubtless a new proposal will soon come 
from Paris, and agreement ought not to 
be difficult. 
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Resignation of the Painlevé 
Ministry followed the dis- 
appointment of the Caillaux 
Commission at Washington, and the in- 
ability of Minister Caillaux to secure the 
support of the Chambers for his financial 
policies. President Doumergue called upon 
Premier Painlevé to form a new Ministry, 
which was accomplished with Caillaux ex- 
cluded. This new Ministry could not sur- 
vive, however, without the support of the 
great Socialist bloc which had been demand- 
ing a tax levy upon the capital of corpora- 
tions and property owners, in order to put 
the national finances upon a sound basis. 
The various controversies in Europe over 
so-called “capital levies” are a little hard 
for most Americans to understand. The 
most drastic of these proposals would spread 
actual payment over a term of years, and 
would involve a total generally fixed at 
1o per cent. and by only a few extremists 
set at a maximum of 20 or 25 per cent. 
They are not accustomed in Europe to a 
general tax upon assessed valuation. The 
ordinary tax upon real estate, as levied in 
the United States, is nothing more nor less 
than a capital levy. This general tax, ac- 


Levies 
upon 
Property 


cording to recent messages and reports of 
our Governors, has of late amounted in 
a number of our States to more than 2 per 
cent. annually, and in some of them to 3 
or 4 per cent. 


The French 
“ Capital 
Tax” 


The scheme of the French 
Socialists, as urged upon 
Premier Painlevé last month 
and accepted by him, was a 15 per cent. 
levy on the property of corporations and 
private owners, payment of which was to 
be spread over a term of fourteen years. 
This corresponds to our general property 
tax in the United States as based upon a 
reasonable valuation, and it amounts to 
barely more than 1 per cent. each year, with 
a time limit of fourteen years. In spite of 
all European assertions to the contrary, 
we have been paying in the United States 
much larger national income taxes than 
have generally been levied in Europe. And 
at the very same time we have been bearing, 
in our general tax upon property for the 
benefit of State and local governments, 
much heavier burdens than are proposed in 
any of the principal European countries 
where ‘‘capital levies” are occasioning 
alarm. The project of Mr. Sidney Webb 
and the Labor Government that so fright- 
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ened the British Tories was a mild affair 
as compared with the regular taxation of 
property to which we are accustomed in the 
United States. And the schemes of the 
French Socialists for stabilizing the finances 
of their Government are less drastic than 
the property taxes regularly levied in any 
one of our forty-eight commonwealths. 


The By the middle of November 
shone the coal strike in the anthra- 
cite fields, where 158,000 
miners have been idle since September 1, 
was dragging on its weary length with 
surprisingly little interest on the part of 
the public. In New York City it was esti- 
mated that some 60 to 70 per cent. of the 
coal users had laid in their supplies in 
advance, and their indifference to the 
shortage can be understood. November, 
however, saw the last of the hard coal in 
New York to be offered for sale; and for 
the millions of people in the great city, 
outside of the fortunate 60 per cent., it 
was necessary to take active measures in 
providing substitutes. This strike and the 
resulting shortage had been well adver- 
tised, and heralded so long in advance that 
there had been ample opportunity to 
arrange for large supplies of substitute 
fuels. In the uncertainty as to when the 
anthracite miners’ strike might come to 
an end it has been somewhat difficult to 
persuade dealers to stock up with bitumi- 
nous coal; but early in November the New 
York dealers were induced to lay in 250,000 
tons of high-grade soft coal which promised 
to see the great city through its needs in 
the immediate future. 


Substitute The three chief fuels that can 
a wish -PE Substituted for anthracite 
ouris 

coal are soft coal, coke, and 

oil. The present situation has seen a 
marked stimulation in the production and 
distribution of all three. The bituminous 
mines producing the better grades of soft 
coal have been speeded up, October showing 
the greatest output of any month for the 
last five years. In general, the railroads 
have handled the increased movement of 
soft coal with expedition and certainty. 
The anthracite railroads have also helped 
in the situation by allowing their trestles 
to be used for the distribution and storage 
of soft coal. Pennsylvania districts that 
formerly were active in coke production, 
but which have been closed down during 
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recent months or years, have started up 
again in response to the new demand. New 
York City has also been helped slightly 
through the importation of Welsh coal. 
As to the struggle between the operators 
and miners, neither side seemed to be 
seriously concerned or to be making any real 
effort to end the strike. During November, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania was re- 
newing his own efforts to get the miners 
back to work through conferences with Mr. 
J. L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers; and Mr. W. W. Inglis, representa- 
tive of the operators. 


Speculation 
Indifferent to 
Strike 


The country has paid but 
little attention to the coal 


none whatsoever. Nor did the Stock Ex- 
change give any heed to the announcement 
on November 9g that the railroad brother- 
hoods were preparing to make heavy new 
wage demands. It was stated that these 
powerful trade unions had determined 
to obtain increases of wages which would 
bring their earnings to the highest war- 
time levels. During the past two years 
the railroad managers have succeeded in 
dealing quietly with their employees on 
matters of wages as one occasion or another 
arose to justify changes. It would be un- 
fortunate now, when the transportation 
systems of the United States seem, for the 
first time in nearly a decade, to be getting 
on a sound financial basis, if the orderly 
process of wage readjustments should give 
place to strife. Doubtless the railroad 
workers cannot but be influenced in their 
desires and demands by the spectacle of the 
great speculation in Wall Street which, 
while most spectacular in the motor stocks 
and other industrials, has reached the rail- 
road securities also in response to the much 
better earning statements of these proper- 
ties during the past six months. It is true, 
however, that while the present stock- 
market boom is, in many respects, the 
greatest ever known; with averages of 
stock quotations the highest in history— 
the prices of railroad stocks as a group are 
still lower than those of 1916. The New 
York stock market has been making one 
record after another during the past month 
0: two. It was a poor day when high prices 
for all time were not quoted for a dozen 
or a score of different stocks. On Novem- 
ber 10 a comparatively slight stiffening 
In money rates caused a sudden shiver to 


strike, and the stock market 
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run through the gigantic boom and brought 
the most extraordinary turnover of security 
transactions that the New York Stock Ex- 
change or any other exchange had ever 
seen—3,448,747 shares—but there was an 


immediate rebound during the following days, 
which, however, caused only a brief setback. 


Can Congress 
Alienate 
Territory? 


The Hon. D. R. Williams, 
who held official posts in the 
Philippines for a long time 
and is now a lawyer in New York, has con- 
tributed an article to the Virginia Law 
Review, which we are summarizing else- 
where in this periodical. Judge Williams 
quotes various decisions of the Supreme 
Court in an argument designed to prove 
that Congress has no power to withdraw 
the sovereignty of the United States 
from the Philippine Islands. Many careful 
students of constitutional law and of 
political science will be inclined to accept 
the views presented by Judge Williams. 
A referendum in the Philippines, if favor- 
able to independence, would merely show 
that the people who have been electing the 
supporters of Messrs. Quezon and Roxas 
to the legislature at Manila are continuing 
to follow the leaders who have been spend- 
ing the money of the Philippine taxpayers, 
including Americans, so freely for years 
past in their independence propaganda. 
It does not follow by any means that these 
leaders could carry on a successful govern- 
ment throughout the Archipelago, with the 
United States no longer exercising super- 
vision, and protecting all interests. 


How 


to 
Proceed 


If we are to withdraw from the 
Philippines and abandon the 
political title that is now 
recognized by every other sovereign power, 
the thing ought not to be done by virtue 
of a casual vote of one Congress at Wash- 
ington. The matter is important enough 
to call for a referendum in the form of an 
amendment to the Constitution. Such an 
amendment should expressly propose to 
confer independence upon the Filipino 
people, or else it should take the form of 
authorizing Congress and the President to 
set up an independent Filipino Republic and 
to withdraw the American flag from the 
islands. Perhaps such a referendum would 
be desirable, because uncertainty about the 
future political status of the Philippines is 
proving detrimental. It is not likely that 
independence is seriously desired. 
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@ Harris & Ewing 


COL. WILLIAM MITCHELL, AS HE APPEARED BEFORE THE COURT-MARTIAL AT WASHINGTON 


A Proposed The people of the Philippines 
—— have been exceedingly fortu- 
eferendum ° 
nate during the past quarter- 
century to be under the protecting flag of 
the United States. Those of them who 
have been taking part in the Insular Govern- 
ment at Manila under the leadership of 
Mr. Quezon and his group are now propos- 
ing to submit the question of their future 
status toa popular vote. The great majority 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines are not 
capable of understanding the question; and 
a referendum vote at the present time would 
have little value as determining what would 
be really best for the public and private 
welfare of the Archipelago. The compara- 
tively small number of people now living 
in Alasks might, by a majority vote, 
decide to become independent in order to 
turn Alaska back to Russia under the sys- 
tem of the Soviets. It would not follow, 
however, that the Congress at Washington 
would be under moral or legal obligation to 
respect the results of such a local referen- 
dum. The sovereignty of the United States 
is not to be so easily abandoned. There is 
ample legal authority for the view that the 
Congress at Washington is not vested with 
authority to alienate Alaska, whether or 
not certain leading citizens of that territory 
should be able to convince their fellow 
Alaskans that independence would be a 
good thing, or that union with Russia 
on the one hand or with the Dominion of 
Canada on the other might be desirable. 
There is much to consider besides the 
sentiment of certain individuals at a given 
moment. 


The The court-martial of Col. 
cy Mitchell, William Mitchell took a sur- 
ourt-Martial ais 
prising turn, after the court 
was liberal enough to permit the defense to 
call its witnesses and to attempt to set up 
the truth in justification. Mitchell had 
undertaken to perform a public service in 
attacking the management of aviation 
affairs by the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the bureaus of profes- 
sional army and navy administration at 
Washington. Every one admitted his fine 
record, his gallantry, his claim to speak as an 
authority, and his unblemished patriotism. 
But he had characterized men of higher 
rank than himself, who manage army and 
navy affairs, as stupid, narrow-minded, and 
incapable to an extent that in practical 
results was ‘‘almost treasonable.”’ As the 
trial progressed, the country became some- 
what anxious lest it should be shown that 
things were quite as bad as Colonel Mitchell 
had declared them to be, if not worse. The 
testimony of Mrs. Lansdowne, the widow of 
the late Commander of the Shenandoah, 
created a most painful impression. But it 
will be advisable to postpone discussion of 
the trial in its larger bearings until the 
record of the case is complete and the court 
has pronounced: its verdict. It is con- 
servative to say that in our attempt to 
create during the emergencies of war-time 
a great merchant marine we spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars most wastefully; and 
it is equally within bounds to say that our 
efforts to develop aviation for army and 
navy purposes have been similarly ex- 
pensive and almost as unproductive. 
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THE GIST OF A MONTES 
IMPORTANT NEWS 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS FROM OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER I5, 1925 


I. DATA ON AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


October 15.—Col. Hanford MacNider, of Iowa, 
is appointed Assistant Secretary of War, succeeding 
Dwight F. Davis, the new Secretary. 

October 20.—Arthur B. Robinson is appointed by 
the Governor of Indiana to succeed the late U. S. 
Senator Samuel M. Ralston. 

October 25.—Governors of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania name a joint committee 
to study transmission and control of electric power. 

October 28.—Col. William Mitchell is placed on 
trial by court-martial for insubordination because of 
criticism of the Air Service; his legal protests result 
in ousting the president of the court, Major-General 
Summerall, and two other members; Maj.-Gen. 
Robert Lee pre is president of the reorganized 
court-martial. 

October seis Mitchell pleads not guilty 
to all charges of insubordinatign. 

Col. Thomas W. Miller, former Enemy Alien 
Property Custodian, is indicted for conspiracy to 
defrauding the Government of $7,000,000. 

November 3.—A. Harry Moore (Dem.) is elected 
Governor of New Jersey over State Senator Arthur 
Whitney (Rep.), a ‘‘dry,” by vote of 470,000 to 
430,000; Virginia elects Harry Flood Byrd (Dem.) 
for Governor by 75,000 plurality over S. Harris 
Hoge (Rep.); the Republican majority in the New 
York State Assembly is reduced, and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Kentucky is increased. 

New York State ratifies four constitutional 
amendments (see page 572), but new county 
chi irters, designed to centralize administrative 

authority, are defeated in Westchester and Nassau 
counties. . . + In Ohio three _ constitutional 
amendments are defeated. 

Municipal elections are held throughout the 
country; Boston for the first time in eighteen years 
elects a Repub slican, Malcolm E. Nichols, who re- 
: ives 21,000 plurality in a large field; in New York, 

James J. Walker (Dem.) is elected by 400,000 

lurality, and in Buffalo, aay ed Frank U. Schwab 
Ss reé élected; Louisville, 7, elects Arthur A. Will 
(R ep.); Detroit Pe we os Klan by reélecting 
Mayor John W. Smith, but Indianapolis elects 
— L. Duvall (Rep.) with Klan support; in Pitts- 
burgl 1, Judge Charles S. Kline (Rep.) is elected 
M: ae in Cincinnati the proportional representation 
plan is tried out in an election of city councilmen, 

while Kansas City votes under a new charter, electing 
Albert I. Beach (Rep.) for Mayor (see page 576). 

November 5.—In Texas, Attorney-General 
Moody brings suit to cancel road contracts in 
thirty- five counties, and for $650,000 damages for 
the State, against the American Road Company. 


The Anti-Saloon League holds a conference at 
Chicago on what it calls the ‘“‘enforcement crisis’’; 
and at New York more than fifteen national pro- 
hibition leaders confer on a “dry” legislative pro- 
gram for presentation to Congress. 

The Hoover Commission on Civil Aviation re- 
ports the results of six months’ study under the 
direction of J. Walter Drake, recommending a 
civil aeronautic law, a governmental program for 
civil and industrial aviation, coéperation of govern- 
ment agencies for strengthening aircraft industry, 
and public support by investment. 

November 1to.—Charles E. Hughes speaks as 
guest of honor at a dinner tendered by 1,000 New 
York notables; he says “we cannot profess allegiance 
to the cause of international justice without main- 
taining the institutions of international justice,” 
and hopes we will join the World Court. 

Mayor-elect James J. Walker, of New York, 
speaks at Atlanta, pleading for Democratic unity in 
presidential elections and eulogizing Tammany. 

The defense in the Mitchell court-martial develops 
sensational testimony regarding the air service. 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, gonfer at Wilkes- 
Barre. 

November 14.—Gerald Nye of North Dakota is 
appointed to succeed the late Senator Edwin F. 


Ladd. 
II. IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS 





October 16.—The Census Bureau announces there 
are 75,735 fewer farms in actual use than in 19203 
the decrease is 4,433 in New York; 61,634 in 
Georgia; 11,988 in Ohio; 11,536 in Illinois; 19,931 
in South Carolina; 12,115 in Kentucky; 18,520 in 
Alabama; 14,368 in Mississippi; and 10,623 in 
Montana; increases are noted in New England and 
elsewhere. 

In New York City the anti-smoke ordinance is 
repealed, due to shortage of anthracite coal. 

October 19.—Secretary Mellon recommends 
before the House Ways and Means Committee a 
reduction of all income taxes to a maximum of 25 
per cent., consisting of 5 per cent. normal tax and 
20 per cent. surtax; he says the estimated surplus 
of about $300,000,000 could be applied to tax- 
reduction, and suggests abandonment of estate taxes 
and repeal of certain automobile levies. 

October 22.—Secretary Mellon suggests to the 
Ways and Means Committee lowered tax rates on 
small incomes. 

October 23.—Six State Governors and eleven 
representatives of other States ask the Ways and 
Means Committee to abolish the Federal inheritance 
tax. 
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October 26.—A Chinese Customs Conference 
opens. at Peking with delegates from thirteen 
nations; Foreign Minister Shen Jui-lin, elected 
chairman, proposes removal of tariff restrictions 
from foreign treaties in return for abolition of the 
likin tax. 

October 31.—The New York City budget for 
1926, involving $437,000,000, is adopted. 

November 2.—The National Foreign Trade 
Council reports a 30 per cent. American advance 

-since 1913 in real foreign trade and a recovery 
among fourteen other principal exporting countries 
of within rz per cent. of 1913. 

An Italian Debt Funding Mission, headed by 
Finance Minister Count Volpi, begins negotiations 
at Washington to settle war debts. 

November 3.—The Chinese Tariff Conference 
hears United States Minister MacMurray, who 
agrees to enforcement of Washington Treaty 
provisions and proposes an interim schedule pending 
Chinese tariff autonomy; Japan dissents. 

November 10.—Wall Street has its biggest day, 
when 3,448,747 shares are sold in five hours during 
sharp declines from record high levels. 

November 12.—The Italian war debt 
funded at Washington, and Italy will pay 
000,000 in sixty-two years. 

Owen D. Young, at a New England Conference 
of agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests, 
urges the six New England States to merge their 
water-power resources. 

November 14.—The Italian debt funding agree- 
ment is signed, and the first $5,000,000 instalment 
is tendered by Italy. 

The Chinese Tariff Conference decides to effec- 
tuate Washington treaty rates at once and study 
other questions further. 
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III. POINTS OF FOREIGN POLITICAL 
INTEREST 


October 16.—The Prince of Wales returns to 
London from a visit to Africa and South America. 

October 20.—Chinese civil war is resumed. be- 
tween Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu, and Feng Yu- 
hsiang. 

October 21.—Memel parliamentary elections 
result in victory for the autonomy group ad- 
vocating a plebiscite to decide whether Lithuania 
shall keep the port under award of the League. 

October 25.—Three Nationalist German Cabinet 
members resign in opposition to Locarno treaties. 


October 27.—The French Cabinet of Premier 
Painlevé resigns to dispose of Finance Minister 
Caillaux, who opposed a capital levy. 

October 29.—Canadian general elections result 
in defeat of Liberals headed by Premier King; 
Conservatives gain 65 seats, carrying 116; Liberals 
lose 17, carrying 100; Progressives lose 39, carrying 
23; Independents carry 1, Labor 2, and one is 
doubtful (since 123 votes are necessary to a bare 
majority, no party is clearly in power). 

Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, M.P., is 
appointed to succeed Lord Reading as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

October 31.—In Persia, the Kajar dynasty (in 
power since 1779) is deposed by the Mejliss, or 
National Assembly, by vote of 80 to 5; the young 
Shah had spent most of his time in Paris; the 
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temporary government is in the hands of Premier 
Reza Khan. 

November 2.—The English municipal elections 
for Borough Councilors result in increases for Labor 
and the Socialists, Labor gaining 135 seats, 88 in 
London, with control there of six boroughs. 

November 3.—Premier Painlevé receives a vote 
of confidence from the French Chamber, the 
deputies voting 221 to 189; Painlevé is Minister of 
Finance and Georges Bonnet is Minister of Budget, 
a new portfolio. 

November 4.—In the New Zealand election, 
Premier Coats wins a clear majority of 25 seats; 
the Nationalists lose 13; the prohibition referendum 
is defeated by about 310,000 to 275,000 votes. 

November 6.—Clemeny Voroshiloff becomes 
Commissioner for War in Russia, succeeding the late 
Gen. Michael W. Frunse. 

November 13.—The Mexican Land bill, regu- 
lating Article XXVII of the Constitution, passes 
the Chamber. 

November 14.—Premier Stanley M. Bruce is 
returned to power in Australian general elections. 


IV. NOTES OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


The Greco-Bulgarian Crisis 


October 21.—Alleging a raid by Bulgarian 
Comitadjii across the border near Demirhissar, 
Greece demands 6,000,000 drackmas indemnity, 
an apology, and punishment of the guilty within 
forty-eight hours; Bulgaria proposes a mixed com- 
mission of investigation or a neutral commission of 
the League; Greek Foreign Minister Rendis resigns. 

October 22.—Greek troops move across the 
Macedonian border on the Bulgarian town of 
Petrich; the Bulgarians appoint commissioners to 
investigate, but the Greeks refuse. 

October 23.—The League of Nations intervenes 
in the Greco-Bulgar dispute on Bulgaria’s invita- 
tion; the countries are summoned to cease military 
operations, and reminded of Article XII of the 
League Covenant. 

October 26.—The League Council demands that 
Greece and Bulgaria order withdrawal of troops 
behind their own boundaries within twenty-four 
hours and report in sixty hours that troops have 
been evacuated and hostilities ceased. 

October 28.—Greece notifies the League it has 
ordered evacuation of Bulgarian territory under a 
joint arrangement through the mediation of 
Rumania; a League commission investigates con- 
ditions on the scene. 

October 29.—Greeks are officially announced as 
out of Bulgaria. 


French Mandate Troubles 


October 18-20.—Damascus is bombarded by 
French troops under General Sarrail in suppressing 
a Moslem revolt; General Sarrail imposes a fine of 
$200,000; delivery of 50,000 rifles; and 15 years 
martial law on the city. 

October 21.—French losses in Morocco and 
Syria are officially reported at 17,000 men since 
assuming the Syrian mandate and the protectorate 
over Morocco; the campaigns have cost 3,000, 
000,000 francs. 

October 30.—General High 
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A GIST OF THE MONTH’S IMPORTANT NEWS 


Commissioner in Syria, is recalled; General Dupont 
takes over Sarrail’s duties. 

November 5.—American destroyers Coghlan and 
Lamson arrive at Beirut, Syria; General Gamelin 
heads a column from Damascus against rebels of 
the Druse tribe. 


Other International A ffairs 


October 16.—At Locarno, in Switzerland, five 
agreements are signed for the security of boundaries 
in Europe; the Rhineland treaty of mutual guaran- 
tees is signed by representatives of France, 
Germany, Britain, Italy and Relgium, while arbi- 
tration treaties are arranged by Germany with 
France, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. .. . 
The Rhine River zone is to be permanently de- 
militarized. 

October 19.—Italy completes her occupation of 
Italian Somaliland, occupying the northern Sul- 
tanates of Obbia and Mijertius under the pro- 
tectorate of 1889 (hitherto unexercised for high 
political reasons). 

October 22.—The American State Department 
refuses permission to the Countess Karolyi of 
Hungary to enter the United States. 

Germany protests to the League of Nations 
that mandated colonies in East Africa are being 
absorbed into the Belgian Congo. 

November 5.—Chile accepts General Pershing’s 
recommendations for Tacna-Arica plebiscite in 
order to insure fairness. 

November 11.—Germany replies to the disarma- 
ment note of the Conference of Ambassadors, and 
assures that treaty terms have been fulfilled and 
further measures are being carried out; the Allies 


are requested to evacuate Cologne. 


V. SIGNIFICANT RELIGIOUS EVENTS 


October 16.—The Protestant Episcopal Church 
conference at New Orleans defeats a proposal to 
include fifty-four new saints in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

October 20.—President Coolidge, addressing the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, 
pleads for religious influence to remedy crime. 

October 21.—The Episcopal House of Deputies 
drops from the Book of Common Prayer thirty-nine 
articles of religion adopted in 1562; the word 
“obey” and the clause “with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow” are stricken from the marriage 
service by the House of Bishops; George W. Wicker- 
sham’s resolution for establishing relations with 
the Federal Council of Churches is adopted. 

October 23.—The Protestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops rejects the ratification of a proposed prayer 
for the dead as tending toward Roman Catholicism. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis at 
Cincinnati receives a report from Dr. Samuel 
Schulman calling for freedom of thought in religion 
and stating that ‘‘ Judaism does not fear the results 
of the investigation of sound science in any realm 
of human knowledge.” 

October 24.—President Coolidge addresses the 
Y. M. C. A. of the United States and Canada on 
the need, not so much for “more public control 
through government action, but more home control 
through parental action.” 

The New Orleans Episcopal convention ends 
with the reading of a pastoral letter deploring lack 


of religious training and weakening of home ties; 
the Bishops see a tremendous growth of wealth 
without a coequal increase of stewardship. 

October 25.—The American Jewish Congress 
meets in its fifth triennial session at Philadelphia, 
with Rabbi Stephen S. Wise presiding. 

October 28.—The National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches goes on record against ‘“‘any 
attempt of the State or Federal Government to 
interfere with the teaching of widely accepted 
scientific theories.” 

November 3.—The first Anglo-Catholic confer- 
ence in the United States opens at New Haven, 
Conn., with Rev. Dr. William Harman Vanallen 
of Boston presiding. 

November 8.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South refuses to unite with the main Church, failing 
to secure the necessary three-fourths majority. 

November 9.—The foundation stone is laid for 
the nave of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine at New York, with Bishop 
Manning officiating. 


VI. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


October 14.—John Hays Hammond, Jr., demon- 
strates a method of sending simultaneously eight 
telegraphic code messages from one radio tube. 

Dr. John Martin Thomas is inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Rutgers University. 

October 15.—The Pittsburgh “Pirates” win the 
World’s Series baseball championship from the 
Washington ‘‘Senators,” by four games out of seven. 

The American Federation of Labor reélects 
William Green as president. 

October 20.—An expedition starts from Chicago 
via San Francisco to explore Dutch New Guinea 
by airplane; it is in charge of M. W. Stirling, of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

October 22.—A group of scientists at Boston 
denounces as trickery, after careful investigation, 
all the so-called spiritist phenomena produced by 
“Margery” (Mrs. L. R. G. Grandon), the medium. 

A new scientific precision instrument, perfected 
by Ralph C. Hartsough of Columbia University, is 
announced as soon to be used to test the Einstein 
theory; the device will measure gravitational at- 
traction of the earth on 1-29,000 part of an ounce. 

October 25.—A tornado sweeps Alabama, killing 
sixteen persons, and a gale wrecks seventeen sea- 
planes at Baltimore. 

October 26.—The Schneider maritime cup race for 
seaplanes, at Baltimore, is won by Lieutenant Doo- 
little, who flies 217 miles at a speed of 232.57 miles 
per hour, a new closed-course record. 

October 28.—A statue of General José de San 
Martin is dedicated at Washington by the Argentine 
Ambassador, Honorio Pueryrredon, and received 
with an address by President Coolidge. 

October 29.—The annual conference of American 
Universities is held at Yale, with a meeting of 
Graduate School Deans. 

November 2.—James L. Sibley is appointed to 
head a Phelps-Stokes commission for reorganizing 
education in Liberia; the program is based on the 
report of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones (1920). 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little is inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
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November 5.—Japanese residents at New York 
give a dinner to the Prince and Princess Asaka. 

November 7.—Commander Francesco de Pinedo 
returns to Rome after a record flight of 34,000 
miles to Tokyo and back alone, using only one 
plane and but one change of motors. 

November 8.—The two-hundredth anniversary of 
the first newspaper in New York, published by 
William Bradford, is celebrated. 

November o.—Secretary Hoover recommends 
measures for regulating radio traffic before the 
fourth National Radio Conference. 

November 12.—Pharaoh Tut-ankh-Amen’s inner 
coffin is opened, near Luxor, Egypt, revealing the 
mummy of a fifteen-year-old boy, surrounded by 
marvelous treasures and encased in gold. 


VII. FROM THE OBITUARY RECORD 


October 14.—Prof. Harold Maxwell Lefroy, 
Fritish scientist. 

October 15.—Rev. Frederick Burgess, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island, 
72... . General Isaac R. Sherwood, Civil War 
veteran and former Congressman from Ohio; go. 

October 16.—Edward Stevens Sheldon, Harvard 
etymologist, 74... . Prof. Jacob Titus Bowne, 
Y.M.C. A. librarian of Springfield, Mass.,-78. 

October 17.—William Livingston, Detroit banker 
and shipping man, 81. 

October 18.—John I. Beggs, Milwaukee traction 
leader, 78. . . . Nicholas C. Benzinger, Catholic 
publisher, 66. 

October 19.—Thomas F. Manville, asbestos 
manufacturer, 62. . . . Brig.-Gen. Thomas Heath, 
of Cincinnati, Civil War veteran, ot. Daniel 
M. Hall, of Columbus, Ohio, former chief of the 
G. A. R., 82. . . . Rev. Francis Sydney Smithers, 
Poughkeepsie Episcopalian, 52. 

October 21.—Thomas Lister, fourth (and last) 
Lord Ribblesdale, 71. . . . Heinrich von Angeli, 
noted Austrian portrait painter, 85... . Prof. 
Henry Hollister Robinson, Director of Connecticut 
Geological Survey, 52. 

October 22.—Bishop Edward Melville Parker, of 
New Hampshire, Episcopalian, 70... . David 
Crawford Wills, Cleveland Federal Reserve banker, 
53... - John,.Tiller, noted stage dancing instruc- 
tor, 71... . Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum, illustrator 
and war correspondent, 76. 

October 25.—Gen. Santiago de la 
Panama diplomatist, 65. 

October 26.—William Anderson Coffin, the artist 
and critic, 70. Dr. Henry Jackson Waters, 
editor of Kansas City Iicekly Star, and agricultural 
expert, Oo. 

October 27.—George M. Basford, railroad pub- 
licist, 60... . . Charles J. Himmelsbach, chairman 
of the New York State Commission for the blind. 

October 28.—Dr. Juan Guiteras, noted Cuban 
public health exert, 73. . Theodore Presser, 
Philadelphia music publisher, 78... . Rev. Dr. 
John Dexter Belknap, evangelist, 70. 

October 29.—Wilhelm 


Guardia, 


Gericke, operatic and 
choral conductor, &o. Lincoln Eyre, noted 
Philadelphia lawyer, 68. . . . John Colin Forbes, 
kh. C. A., Canadian portrait artist, 79. 
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October 30.—Miiton Everett Ailes, of Washing 
ton, D. C., bank president, 58. . . . Dr. Waitman 
Barbe, of the University of West Virginia, 61. 

October 31.—Michael Frunze, Russian Sovict 
War Minister . . James Mavor, noted Canadian 
economist, sociologist, and author, 71. 

November 1.—George Adams Post, well-known 
manufacturer, 71. . . . Carl Stoeckel, music patron, 
of Connecticut, 66... . John D. Morrissey, Wis- 
consin politician, 60. . . . Alonzo I. Rand, Minnea- 
polis traction leader, 67. . . . Dr. José Ingenieros, 
noted Argentine alienist and author. 

November 2.—Jan V. de Chelminski, noted Polish 
military painter and author, 74. . Sir James A. 
Lougheed, Canadian Senator and Conservative 
leader since 1905, 71. . . . Carl Bernthaler, Pitts- 
burgh organist and pianist, 46. . . . Dr. Frederick 
Burritt Peck, of Lafayette College, 65... . G. 
Bernard West, former Washington editor, 77. 

November 3.—Thomas Harrison, of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, who served the Government for 
seventy-three years, 98... . Sir Bache Cunard, 
74. ... Very Rev. Edward R. Dyer, noted 
Baltimore Catholic, 71... . Mrs. Sidney Drew, 
actress, 35. 

November 4.—Albert R. Shattuck, a retired New 
York banker, 72. ... Charles Dean, Milwaukee 
journalist, 62. . Rev. John P. Carroll, Bishop 
of the Catholic diocese of Helena, Mont. 
Horace Greeley Wadlin, librarian of Boston Public 
Library for eighteen years, 74. 

November 5.—Dr. Samuel Dickie, president 
emeritus of Albion College, Mich., prohibitionist, 
74... . Edward Burnett, well-known dairyman of 
Massachusetts, 76... . Dr. Hendrik Gunderson, 
of the University of Chicago, 68. 

November 6.—Khai Dinh, Emperor of Annam. 
... Frank L. Patterson, president of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians, 67. 

November 7.—Elbridge Gerry Snow, insurance 
leader, 84. . . . Bishop Denis O’Donaghue, Catho- 
lic, of Louisville, Ky., 76. . . . William J. Burke, 
railway labor leader, of Pittsburgh, 63. 

November 9.—Domicio da Gama, noted Brazilian 
diplomat, former Ambassador to United States, 
63. ... Rev. William H. Clark, Free Methodist 
Bishop, of Rome, N. Y., 71... . Dr. Carl Riemen- 
schneider, president emeritus of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, 82. ... Prof. Paul Heger, of Brussels 
University, 70. 

November 10.—J. Randolph Coolidge, Harvard’s 
oldest alumnus, 97. Arthur E. Bowers, of 
Connecticut, advertising expert. 

November 11.—Tugh Antoine D’Arcy, poet and 
dramatist, 82. Morris J. Hirsch, lawyer, 70. 
. . . George Raby, dean of St. Louis architects, 96. 

November 12.—Charles C. Baratelli, sculptor, of 
Connecticut, 4o. 


Shields, author and sportsman, 79. 
Herzog, real property lawyer, 51. 
Wrenn, formerly a noted athlete, 53. 


. . Robert D. 


November 13.—Edward Drummond _ Libbey, 


Toledo glass manufacturer, 71... . Henry C. 
Irons, building contractor, 62. Mrs. Clara 
Weaver Parrish, artist. . . . Henry Straus Zuixano 
Henriques, noted British Jew and lawyer, 59. 
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GOING DOWN TO VISIT THEIR UNCLE SAM TURKEY FOR THANKSGIVING 
IN WASHINGTON 


From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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THE LEAGUE SHOWS ITS EFFECTIVENESS SOME DAY? 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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UNCLE, HAVEN’T WE ANY RIGHTS? 


From the Star (Kansas City, Mo.) 


HE strike of anthracite coal miners— 
more than 150,000 of them, mostly in 


the Pennsylvania fields—has dragged on 
since September 1. Three months, almost, 
have already passed without sign that either 
side will yield. Meanwhile no “hard” coal 
is being mined, and the visible supply on 
hand has practically disappeared. Here on 

















MAKING THE BEST OF A SITUATION 
From the Evening World (New York) 
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THE LAND OF THE FREEZE: A NEW SUGGES- 
TION FOR MISS LIBERTY 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


this page are gathered cartoons which 
represent various phases of the public’s 
interest in the resulting situation. For- 
tunately anthracite consumers had been 
prepared—those, at least, who were finan- 
cially able to lay in a winter’s supply long 
in advance;.but real suffering will come to 
the poor with the arrival of winter. 











GREAT FUN! 
From the Post (Washington, D. C.) 
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BLESS MY SOUL gor, 
AINT YOU EVER GONNA 
STOR GEOWING ? 

THOUGHT YOupD REACHED 
Your Fu. caer 
LAST Year! 
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A FAVORITE SON 
: ‘a - From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
From the American © (New York) : p - 

; [An article in this issue—see page 639—calls attention to the 
(There are many persons who believe that the present court- 
martial proceedings may result in even more serious charges] 


immense popularity attained by college football in recent years, 
due in part to the so-called “‘open’’ game 
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" DON’T FORGET MR. BEAR, WHO MAY BRING 
THE REPUTATION OF AN ANCIENT AND ABOUT A CRASH 
HONORABLE PROFESSION IN DANGER From the Post (Washington, D. C.) 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 


[The rise in the market value of stocks, on the New York 
exchange and those in other cities, has been unprecedented] 
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THE STATESMEN OF EUROPE ARE PULLING TOGETHER AT LAST 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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“ALL DONE BY KINDNESS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN” 
From News of the World (London, England) 
[The British Foreign Minister, Austen Chamberlain, demonstrates his skill] 
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THE BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER IN THE ROLE OF GUARDIAN ANGEL 


[The Russian cartoonist pictures his own country’s Foreign Minister, Tchitcherin, in harmless aspect though seeming to frighten 
the German, Stresemann, and his protector, Austen Chamberlain] From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 
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GOING TO A RAM FOR MILK IN FREE AMERICA 


[The French Finance Minister embarked on a forlorn errand, [Secretary Kellogg, with his sign ‘‘ Entrance to Communists 
and returned from America empty-handed] Forbidden,” displaces the Statue of Liberty 
From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) From /zvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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“SWORDS FOR TWO—COFFEE FOR ONE” 
[Britain’s Foreign Minister, Chamberlain, vanquishes the God of War] 
From the Courier (London, England) 














EUROPE RESCUED AT LAST 


HOORAY!—THE POSITION OF ENGLAND IN THE From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


SECURITY PACT [The four rescuers are Germany, Italy, France, ard 
Great Britain] 





From the Express (London, England) 














THE FLOW OF GOLD 
GERMANY FURNISHES THE HANDLE FOR [The American Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, is quoted ) 


this French journal as saying that American workers have more 
, THE SECURITY PACT gold in their teeth than the workers in most countries of Euro« 
[The handle is ‘“‘Guarantee of the Frontiers of Poland”’] have in the savings banks] 
From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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AFTER LOCARNO—A NEW ERA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. A Completed Period of World History 


A MONTH ago, in these pages, I dis- 
cussed the circumstances at Locarno 
at the moment when the conference had not 
yet reached an agreement and all of the 
subsequent treaties were matters of specu- 
lation rather than of exact knowledge. 
This month, with the various documents 
already published and—despite the distur- 
bances in various parliaments, notably the 
German Reichstag—practically certain of 
ratification, I should like to review the 
whole episode from a broader point of view. 

Locarno, as I see it, marks beyond all 
else the end of one era and the approach of 
another. We are accustomed from child- 
hood experience with history textbooks to 
accept the easy method of looking upon 
history as rigidly compartmented, as if 
there were, of a sudden, clear, unmistakable, 
and complete breaks. Dates acquire almost 
lapidary value, and human events are mar- 
shalled with the discipline of respective 
regiments upon parade. 

In the larger sense, of course, such 
arbitrary divisions are without real warrant. 
Those who live from one of these periods to 
another are rarely conscious of any im- 
mediate change, precisely as the con- 
ventional dates which mark the end of 
winter and the coming of spring have little 
relation to seasonal conditions, and winter 
passes and spring comes by slow degrees. 

Nevertheless, there is a measure not 
alone of convenience but of exactitude in 
the separation of events into periods. For 
example, the period which began in 1789 
and ended only with Waterloo and the fall 
of Napoleon in 1815, differs profoundly from 
the era which preceded it and from that 
which followed. A full and complete 
dramatic cycle begins with the calling of the 
French Assembly in 1789 and terminates 
with the repulse of the Old Guard on the 
stricken fields of La Belle Alliance. 

In something of the same fashion, it 
seems to me, the period which extends from 
the opening of the present century and 


approximately from the date of the death 
of Queen Victoria in January, 1901, to the 
current year and to the Locarno negotiations 
which are the significant incident of the 
present year, has a unity of its own. There 
is a clear and unmistakable divergence 
from what preceded it, just as it clearly is 
different from the period which is to 
follow. 

The recent volumes of Viscount Grey 
indicate quite plainly that in his mind— 
which was the mind of official Britain of 
that moment—the decision of the Germans 
to create a fleet and the more or less formal 
rejection of the Chamberlain proposals for 
an Anglo-German alliance not alone termi- 
nated the intimate and sympathetic re- 
lations which had existed between Germany 
and Britain throughout the Victorian age, 
but also opened the period in which Anglo- 
German relations were to worsen fatally 
to the final catastrophe. 

The accession of King Edward, the 
conscious appreciation of the German 
challenge, the mounting suspicion and re- 
sentment between the two great peoples, 
which is little discoverable in the years 
immediately preceding 1901, are con- 
comitant. In the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, Englishmen are still 
thinking of the Russian menace; the 
traditional enmity with France nearly leads 
to war over Fashoda as late as 1898; even 
during the Boer War anti-British sentiment 
in Paris is so intense that any reconciliation 
between the two peoples seems impossible. 

Nevertheless, the new century has hardly 
begun when the Anglo-French Entente 
comes into existence. Fears of Russia, 
dislike of France, diminish and disappear; 
and instead there develops the fear of 
Germany, the suspicion, distrust, finally 
the positive dislike, which are the sure fore- 
runners of the approaching storm. And in 
quite the same way, as the orientation of 
British policy shifts, France and Russia, 
conscious of improved strength, modify and 
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transform their attitude toward Germany. 
Finally, the Germans themselves are con- 
scious of a rapid decay of their own great 
situation, filling them with fear which is to 
prove fatal to peace. 

If it be clear, then, that January, 1901, 
marks one of the convenient and more or 
less exact signboards of history, can one say 
with. equal approximation to accuracy that 
Locarno indicates another? It is this fact, 
or what seems to me to be a fact, that I 
desire to make plain to my readers at this 
time, rather than any detailed estimate of 
the textual or other circumstances of the 
Locarno pacts. 

In reality, in the past few weeks the world 
has been watching with all the advantages 
of full publicity and high visibility the 
liquidation of the quarter of a century 
which separates the close of the nineteenth 
century from the last weeks of the first 
quarter of the twentieth. During a con- 
siderable part of this period Europe has 
been plunged into’ profound anarchy. Step 
by step between 1go1 and 1914 it descended 
to the abyss which was the World War. 
Moreover, once hostilities were joined it 
was impossible to terminate them. If it is 
true that November 11 of this year marked 
the seventh anniversary of the last shot of 
the supreme conflict, it is not less true that, 
transferred to other fields, the battle has 
continued. 

Locarno is the first unmistakable evidence 
of the will of Europe to survive, to settle, 
to emerge from anarchy and chaos, fatal 
quite as much to victor as to vanquished. 
Broadly speaking, it is the first authentic 
sign of the restoration of anything which 
even remotely resembles a European com- 
munity of thought and of action. Germans, 
Britons, French, Italians, all of the big 
peoples and most of the small, have for a 
quarter of a century been engaged in 
operations which have ended by destroying 
the prosperity of all, shaking the foreign 
prestige of all, and with varying degrees of 
completeness undermining the social and 
economic systems of all at home. 

The past twenty-five years have been 
one vast adventure in insanity, which could 
only end when it became patent that, short 
of some collective and codperating course, 
the prosperity of all was doomed and the 
triumph of one totally impossible. Locked 
in a frantic embrace, driven by ancient 
rancors and recent hatreds, the several 
peoples of the Continent have been ap- 


proaching the edge of the precipice; and 
there has been the very real question as to 
whether it would be possible for any of them 
to break away, before all were destroyed. 

If Rip Van Winkle, a European Rip Van 
Winkle, having fallen asleep while Queen 
Victoria was stillalive, should haveawakened 
at any moment prior to the Locarno meet- 
ing, consider what he would have seen. 
When he fell into his dreamless slumber, 
Europe still represented the collective 
greatness which many centuries of mount- 
ing achievement had made possible. The 
financial, commercial, military, and naval 
mastery of the world was undeniably 
European. Even the United States, beyond 
doubt become a great power, was still, to 
the European mind, little more than a 
European colony detached and without 
world influence or world power. 

Moreover, if America was detached and 
politically insignificant, while financially 
still a debtor, Asia and Africa had been 
brought under European domination. Recent 
years had seen European spheres of influ- 
ence marked on both continents. The 
world had been divided, and from Hong- 
kong to Cyprus, from Algiers to Cape Town, 
European power had made good European 
claims. The ascendency of Europe, speak- 
ing collectively, was the outstanding circum- 
stance; and this ascendency seemed beyond 
challenge. 

But what would our Rip Van Winkle have 
seen, had he awakened in this year of 
grace?» One great empire fallen into com- 
plete chaos, which is Bolshevism. Another 
dissolved into the still shattered fragments 
which are the Succession States. Still a 
third only just beginning to resume any 
form of ordered existence, dismembered, 
impoverished, mentally and morally crushed. 
He would have seen Britain, and France as 
well, almost equally bent by the burdens of 
victory. He would perceive that the whole 
social and political system of. Europe had 
been strained almost to the last degree, 
while the accumulation of wealth of by- 
gone ages had been well-nigh totally 
dissipated. 

Looking abroad, he would perceive that 
all over Asia and Africa the inferior peoples 
of his other wakeful period were successfully 
in revolt. In China, in India, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Syria, in Egypt, in Morocco, he 
would be compelled to take notice o/ 
troubles, all of which represented isolated or 
correlated undertakings to overthrow the 
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whole edifice of European imperialism. 
He would see that Europe—France and 
Britain, notably—was facing exhausting 
struggles to preserve colonial empires with 
well-nigh depleted resources. 

Finally, looking across the Atlantic, he 
would perceive that precisely as Europe had 
been challenged in Asia and in Africa in the 
field of political power, in America she had 
been even more successfully challenged in 
the matter of economic and _ financial 
supremacy. He would, in fact, perceive 
that Europe, collectively, was now under 
mortgage to that United States which but 
a few years ago had been a debtor nation, 
and was condemned for a period stretching 
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two generations to render annual tribute in 
the form of repayments upon debts. 

Thus, it seems to me beyond much doubt 
that, looking suddenly and without prep- 
aration upon the consequences of the 
quarter-century of events which he had not 
witnessed, our latter-day Rip Van Winkle 
would inevitably sum up the years through 
which he had slept as the age of European 
suicide, as a time during which the European 
nations, after centuries of laborious and 
glorious effort in the construction of a world 
domination, had fallen upon one another and 
in a few years of furious fighting destroyed 
their foreign domination and at the least 
compromised their domestic existence. 


II. What the Locarno Agreements Mean 


I have dwelt, perhaps to an exaggerated 
extent, upon the consequences of the period 
which I have indicated as extending from 
1900 to 1925, because it seems to me that 
only by stepping outside the circle of 
immediate events can one get any real 
grasp of contemporary conditions. Above 
all, it must be plain that the explanation of 
Locarno is to be found in the late but general 


European perception of what has happened. 
Locarno does not represent the rec- 
onciliation of the Frenchman with the 


German. It is not a witness to any sudden 
or radical change in the traditional attitudes 
and suspicions which have separated peoples. 
The conflicting ambitions and aspirations 
have not been modified, much less abolished. 
Not one of the tribal quarrels which have 
divided European races for countless cen- 
turies has been resolved by the documents 
which were initialed beside Lake Maggiore. 

What it does represent, what it in- 
dubitably does mean, is that at last, in the 
face of almost universal ruin, the several 
tribes of Europe have at last reached the 
point where they perceive that further 
pursuit of these -conflicting aspirations, 
further nourishing of secular grudges, or 
present attempts to right recent wrongs can 
only lead to the common doom of all 
European peoples. 

Locarno is, beyond all else, in my judg- 
ment, the first clear sign of a return of 
European sanity. There is not as single 
people in all of Europe which in the past 
decade has not seen the very foundations of 
its social, political, and economic structure 
endangered. To-day there is not the least 


absolute difference between the status of the 
three divisions of European peoples— 
namely the victors, the vanquished, and the 
neutrals of the war. Neutrality has not 
been a protection and victory has not 
proved an escape, from the evils incident 
to the war; while even the vanquished has 
not found his lot unparalleled among victors. 

The British, by reason of their history and 
their comparative although gravely di- 
minished security due to isolation, were the 
first people to perceive that their own 
salvation lay in the liquidation of the war 
and in the prompt and general readjustment 
of European relations, political and eco- 
nomic. With ever-increasing efforts, stimu- 
lated by the evil and well-nigh desperate 
conditions within their own islands, they 
have striven to substitute for the anarchy 
of the war years some semblance of the 
relative solidarity of the last century. 

Hitherto their efforts have always wrecked 
upon the hopelessly conflicting conceptions 
of the victorious French and the beaten 
Germans. The German conception that it 
was possible to escape the consequences of 
defeat, the French notion that it’ was 
possible to realize the hopes born of victory; 
the German sense of present helplessness, 
the French recognition of eventual in- 
equality with Germany in physical strength 
—these have proved to be barriers which 
could not be surmounted or overthrown. 

It is only in recent months, beginning 
slowly but moving steadily, that there has 
developed in France and in Germany the 
clear perception that only an adjustment of 
interests between the two peoples could 
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permit the return of either to tolerable living 
conditions. It was possible for France to 
prevent German recovery; the Ruhr proved 
that. But it was not possible for France, 
engaged in such an enterprise, to recover 
herself. The Ruhr was equally demonstra- 
tive of this truth. 

Again, all Europe with increasing empha- 
sis declared that while France and Germany 
remained in reality at war, no European 
recovery was possible. For seven years, 
ever since the Armistice, real European 
recovery has waited upon the universal 
recognition in Europe that no escape from 
existing horrors was possible save by com- 
mon action, that if it continued in anarchy 
Europe could only sink to ever more 
complete misery and impotence. Enemies 
through centuries, the European tribes 
slowly discovered that none could destroy 
his neighbor without dooming himself, nor 
recover himself save in company with his 
neighbor. 

In a word, Locarno does not constitute a 
guarantee of peace in Europe. It is not, 
itself, a great construction which will guard 
against new conflicts. It is, on the con- 
trary, only one—but the most significant— 
piece of evidence to prove that all Europe 
has arrived at the point where it recognizes 
that it must have peace to live. It is a 
detail after the fact. It witnesses the 
ultimate arrival of the realization on the 
part of the Frenchman and the German that 
they are condemned to live side by side, but 
that life for neither will be tolerable, 
perhaps not even possible, if the conditions 
of such propinquity are not adjusted. 

The Locarno agreements mean that the 
French and German peoples have reached 
the point where each, fearful of attack by 
the other (the German looking for im- 
mediate, the French for eventual aggression), 
concede that a new struggle would be the 
ruin of both and that the fear of such a new 
struggle, by paralyzing all recovery within 
both countries, would be equally fatal. 
There is no reconciliation here, there is no 
renunciation of the conviction on both sides 
of the Rhine of the essential justice of the 
respective cases. It would literally take 
decades, if not generations, to modify the 
feelings of the masses of both races. 

For twenty-five years the dominant 
spirit in Europe has been an intransigent 
nationalism which has set the realization of 
national conceptions above all else. Nations, 
all the great nations, have risked utter 


destruction, such destruction as, in fact, has 
overtaken the Hapsburg Empire—rather 
than surrender their purposes or compromise 
their faiths. But at the end of all the 
turmoil and destruction, all peoples find 
-themselves borne down by the same 
burdens, threatened with the same supreme 
calamities, condemned to seek some settle- 
ment at the sacrifice of much of the very 
purpose for which they embarked more than 
two decades ago. 

When I was in Germany last winter, I 
was struck by the fact that while many 
Germans insisted that the Republic was to 
be permanent, even the monarchists, aside 
from the extremists, said with great 
frankness that the situation was such that 
it would be a calamity to raise the issue or 
seek to restore the ancient regime at the 
moment. “For five years, for ten, rela- 
tively indefinitely,” they said, “we must 
accept the situation as it stands; because, 
while the Republic might perhaps be over- 
thrown, the whole national edifice might 
easily be wrecked by the convulsion.” 

Locarno is the same sort of compromise, 
it represents the same triumph of sane 
calculation over sentimental and other 
conviction. The German agreement not to 
seek by arms to recover Alsace-Lorraine is 
not a surrender of the German belief, so far 
as it exists, that Alsace is German or that it 
should be restored to the Reich. It is a 
perception that the effort to retake Alsace- 
Lorraine in any time now thinkable would 
insure the ruin of Germany. 

Every nation which signed the Locarno 
pacts, every statesman who put his initials 
at the bottom of a document, realized with 
complete certainty that what was being 
agreed upon could hardly be disturbed for 
twenty-five years, and that no Lloyds would 
insure its permanence beyond that time. 
What Europe was after was some kind of 
guarantee, not of eternal peace, not of final 
elimination of war. These objectives were 
appreciated to be far too ambitious. What 
it strove to obtain was the assurance that 
for a time all nations, well-nigh equally 
stricken, could without fear of foreign 
aggression undertake the terrific task of 
national rehabilitation. 

In reality, Locarno represents what could 
not be achieved at Paris in 1919 and has not 
been possible since. It actually terminates 
the war on a basis at least temporarily 
tolerable for all parties in interest. It 
restores the German to the position of a 
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great power which it was always absurd to 
deny him. It gives him security with 
respect to rights which should never have 
even been challenged. Conversely, it ex- 
tracts from him recognition of certain 
consequences of the war which it was always 
vain for him to imagine that he could 
escape by present resistance. But if it 
closes the door to all present hope of 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, it gives 
him real basis for believing that revisions 
may not be impossible in the future. 

Above all, and I should like to emphasize 
this point, (the authors of the agreements 
perceived) that only a certain number of 
questions at issue are capable of present 
solution or compromise, and that to wait 
longer for final settlements is to adjourn 
European readjustment to the Greek Ka- 
lends. Thoreau once wrote that man 
starts to construct a palace and ends by 
building a woodshed. Paris, with its ideal- 
istic aspirations expressed in the League of 
Nations, was the palace. Locarno is the 
woodshed. But shelter is the absolute 
necessity of European mankind at the 
present hour. 

It is not because Britain and Italy agree 
to defend France against a German ag- 
gression that the Locarno pacts have 
supreme value. It is because Germany, 
the German people, perceive that an attack 
upon France in any contemporary time 
would mean German ruin along with 
French. It is because France perceives 
that to stay on the Rhine would not give 
security but ultimate political disaster and 
present financial collapse, that she renounces 
her position for guarantees which may well 
seem illusory. 


III. Provisions 


It remains now to look for a moment at 
the agreements themselves, and then to 
consider their immediate and eventual con- 
sequences. In the main, their contents have 
been forecast in earlier articles here, for there 
were no surprises in the documents. France 
and Germany, and Belgium and Germany, 
agree in several treaties to settle all disputes 
for the future by arbitration. Similar 
treaties cover the possible differences of 
Germany with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in the future. In addition, there is the 
better-known, but not necessarily more 
important, convention by which the French, 


Locarno, in my judgment, marks the end 
of one period and the beginning of another 
because it discloses Europe, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Britain, all that is left of 
the old Europe, sitting down at the green 
table to frame a modus vivendi, a basis of 
mutual existence, under the pressure and 
in the face of the common necessity to 
abolish mutual differences which, while they 
continue, make individual recovery im- 
possible. 

It is a bargain and a transaction, not a 
spiritual nor a moral revolution. It has no 
more to do with the League of Nations, in 
its inception and its realization, than it has 
to do with the planetary system. The 
League may serve a useful purpose as the 
custodian of the agreements, as the meeting 
place for the contracting powers. But 
fundamentally Locarno is no more nor less 
than the unmistakable proof of the arrival 
of Europe at a point where peoples and 
governments perceive that upon all is laid 
the common and equal necessity to do 
business together, political as well as 
financial and economic business, and that 
there is no alternative this side of general 
bankruptcy. 

It is, if I may say it, peace by under- 
standing, but not peace by mutual under- 
standing such as we used to forecast and 
hope for. It is peace by self-understanding, 
peace reached because prolonged and pain- 
ful examination of their own positions has 
convinced all European peoples that do- 
mestic security and prosperity are attain- 
able only on the assumption of a decent 
degree of economic codperation, and arealone 
possible when there\ is an_ irreducible 
mimimum of peace. | 


4 


of the Treaties 


Belgian, and German Governments bind 
themselves to permanent acceptance of the 
territorial status created by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Britain and Italy bind them- 
selves to support the victim of any clear 
aggression. This is the security pact. 
Finally, there are the treaties between 
France and Poland and France and Czecho- 
slovakia, in which France underwrites the 
security of these states by guaranteeing the 
two arbitration treaties with Germany. 

In sum, we have here a system not merely 
or mainly of peace, but a constitution of 
relations between nations several of which 
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have still questions of real importance 
dividing them, questions which are not now 
susceptible of settlement. Germany under- 
takes with France to dispose of any new 
disagreements by arbitration. She accepts 
as definitive the loss of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France and Malmedy-Eupen to Belgium. 
She accepts the permanence of the neutral- 
ized zone which the Treaty of Versailles 
created on both sides of the Rhine. France, 
in theory accepting the same zone, retains a 
theoretical right to cross this zone in case of 
clear violation of the agreements made by 
Germany. 

But all the limitations upon the absolute 
character of the agreement are, in the main, 
eyewash. Germany is not going to attack 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, much less Bel- 
gium or France, in any time which is to-day 
interesting. All sorts of limitations are put 
about the agreements as concessions to the 
various states of mind in the several coun- 
tries, but not one of them is necessarily 
important. The notorious treaty by which 
the security of Belgium was set up nearly a 
century ago, the “scrap of paper’’ treaty, 
was aimed against France, not Germany; 
and the actual situation in Europe may well 
be modified as radically before these new 
treaties come into question. 

Certain things do, however, follow quite 
inevitably as a consequence of the Locarno 
agreements—assuming, as I do, that they 
will be ratified. In the first place, France 
and Germany, both reassured as to present 
fears, are bound to realize those economic 
agreements which have hung fire for two 
years because political tension made econ- 
omic coéperation impossible. The iron and 
coal of France, Belgium, and Germany are 
bound now to be reunited in some viable 
business combination. 

Nor is it less inevitable that Polish- 
German tariff wars will have to yield to the 
advantages which both nations will find in 
coéperation. The Czechs have only less 
necessity to make their adjustments with 
the nation which in reality controls all of 
the avenues of easy access to the outside 
world. Czechoslovakia and Germany have 
not the immediate causes for quarrel which 
have poisoned Germany’s relations with 
Poland and with France, but the problem of 
the German minority within Czechoslovakia 
is still acute. 

Once the pacts are signed it is inevitable, 
not merely that the Cologne Zone shall be 
evacuated, for evacuation may precede the 
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actual signing, but that the occupation of 
the other two zones, which it is now under- 
stood shall be “‘invisible,’’ should come to 
an end. And there is just the same cer- 
tainty that the question of the Saar territory 
will be settled without recourse to plebiscite 
and by direct restoration to Germany, since 
no Frenchman now imagines that a plebis- 
cite would make any different decision. 

Next year, perhaps, with a rapidity which 
may bewilder as past delays have exasper- 
ated the American public, we are going to 
see Europe apply the actual gains of the 
Locarno agreement to their situation. A 
little over a year ago a measure of arrange- 
ment was made in London when the Dawes 
plan was adopted. Half—though the 
smaller half—of the obstacles to adjustment 
were removed; but it remained necessary to 
dispose of political barriers before the real 
general adjustment was possible. 

Locarno carries into politics what the 
Dawes plan did for finance. Neither 
arrangement really does anything, for no 
one now knows what the actual returns 
under the plan will be; but both together 
make it possible to do anything. Apart 
from the problem of interallied debts, which 
concerns America as well as Europe and 
does still constitute a very real obstacle to 
complete adjustment, the roadway is clear. 
And the European roadway is substantially 
clear even now. 

Europe is then undeniably about to 
emerge from the shadow of the quarter- 
century of disunity and from the past eleven 
years of conflict and chaos. It is possible 
again for the Frenchman, the German, the 
Italian, and the Belgian to meet without 
having all relations inevitably poisoned and 
prevented by recent memories or continuing 
grievances. And with these grievances sus- 
pended, if not adjusted, all Europe finds 
itself in the common need of codperation 
and even of combination. 

It is, then, for the American public to 
perceive that we are and from now on shall 
continue to be in the presence of a new 
Europe, a Europe far different from that 
with which we have dealt for the past 
decade at least. The Europe which now 
takes up at last the real task of rehabilita- 
tion, of self-support, is in the very nature of 
things bound to seek an increasing amount 
of codperation and to exert in our direction 
an increasing degree of competition. A 
debtor continent, whose position in the 
world has been lost to the United States, 
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and whose ancient financial supremacy has 
been transformed into a humiliating and 
harmful dependency, is bound to seek 
independence and beyond that to regain 
lost prestige. 

I co not for a single moment suggest that 
we have to fear any political combination 
against us, any threat which has present or 
future existence. But what is perfectly 
transparent is that Europe must concede 
the passing to America permanently of its 
traditional economic and financial suprem- 
acy, or it must through combination and 
codperation seek to regain what can only be 
won back, if at all, by such combination and 
codperation, 

The question, too, is not nierely academic. 
Already the debt settlements which have 
been made call for an annual payment to 
us by Europe for nearly two generations of 
upward of a quarter of a billion of dollars. 
What remains to be adjusted might well 
bring the total above $400,000,000. But 
this relatively vast sum cannot be paid 
unless Europe can restrict its purchases in 
America and expand its sales abroad in areas 
where it competes with us. And to limit its 
purchases with us it has to arrange its 


purchases elsewhere. 
It is idle to attempt to disguise the fact 
that Europe resents American prosperity 


and the policies which a_ prosperous 
America appears to be pursuing in the 
presence of a stricken Europe. However 
just the American public may feel its course 
with respect of the debt to have been, 
however generous it may consider its 
European attitude, it has to be accepted 
that all European nations see us as a 
Shylock and resent us as a cruel and 
remorseless creditor. 

In all the years during which I have been 
visiting Europe—pre-war, war, and _ post- 
war years—I have never encountered such 
universal dislike of the United States as 
during my visit last winter. In Britain, 
which is paying, there is just as much 
resentment as in France, which has not yet 
agreed to pay. All Europe sees in us the 
single victor of the war and the one country 
whose insistence upon the victor’s share 
contributes to prolonging and even to 
intensifying European suffering and post- 
poning European recovery. 

If you assume that the French and 
Italian debts, like those of Britain and 
Belgium, will be ultimately funded, then the 
fact will be this: Substantially all the con- 
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siderable nations of Europe will be bound to 
pay us vast sums for two generations. 
Germany, while paying us little directly, 
will be held to reparations solely because 
her reparations payments will be partial if 
not complete contributions to the French, 
British, and Italian payments to us. Years 
ago the British explained to their Allies that 
they asked payment on account of debts 
only because we insisted upon payment oi 
the British debt to ourselves. To-morrow 
France, Britain, and Italy are bound to 
inform Germany that reparations accounts 
are continued only to pay America, that 
what Germany pays goes to New York, not 
to London, Paris, or Rome. 

Of Europe’s will for peace, we have had a 
present evidence of great interest. The 
Greco-Bulgarian clash, which made a great 
noise in the press recently, was suddenly and 
finally disposed of for the simple reason that 
collective Europe was in no mood to have its 
renascent adjustment disturbed by border 
conflicts of two Balkan States. It was not 
that the League of Nations suddenly dis- 
closed new and inherent authority hitherto 
unsuspected. The League was and re- 
mained an available instrument, that and 
nothing more. The fact was that the great 
Powers were agreed upon peace, and the 
small Powers were suddenly brought before 
the will of the great. 

Had France or Italy or Britain backed 
either of the quarreling States, the League 
would have been as impotent as it was in 
the case of Corfu or Vilna. But every great 
Power wanted peace. None had any interest 
in Balkan disputes and all had vital interest 
in affairs which might be compromised by 
such disputes. Thus this episode did not 
demonstrate a new state of the League but 
testified eloquently to the new state of 
Europe. It was an almost startling proof of 
the extent to which there was, once more, a 
Concert of Europe, a European will for 
peace, for which the League supplied an 
admirable expression. 

But, incidentally, the prompt and almost 
blunt rejection at Geneva of all suggestion 
that Europe come to America for any form 
of disarmament conference, was an indica- 
tion of the general European feeling toward 
the United States. There was something 
like complete resentment at the mere sug- 
gestion that we should undertake to meddle 
with what Europe regarded as a peculiarly 
European affair; and M. Briand, as bluntly 
as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the preceding 
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year, served notice upon Washington that 
the disarmament question would be dis- 
cussed at Geneva, not Washington. 

There is, then, rising, behind the outer 
circumstances of recent events, a collectivity 
which must be recognized as a European 
unity of thought and a European unity of 
action based upon common necessities and 
common interests. Europe, having almost 
committed suicide in the past years, has by 
necessity—not desire—been brought to the 
point where final collapse is the single alter- 
native to codperation, and the American 
people must now be prepared to see codpera- 
tion go very far. 

The reéntrance of Germany into the circle 
of great Powers, which was a far more 
important circumstance than any document 
made at Locarno, the certain entrance of 
Germany into the League, which was also 
one of the Locarno agreements, visibly ends 
the period of complete European division. 
Complete reunion will not come until 
Russia returns; and Russian return is not 
only inevitable but there are signs that it 
will be hastened. 

Moreover, and this is the final comment I 
desire to make at the moment, the broadest 
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significance of Locarno is that Europe has at 
last accepted the necessity of liquidation and 
adjustment. It has accepted the principle 
that individual national existence, much less 
prosperity, is attainable only on terms of 
some common adjustment. It has, further- 
more, publicly liquidated the greatest of all 
outstanding obstacles, the Franco-German 
differences. It has not settled them; it has 
suspended them. It has imposed an agree- 
ment of mutual forgetfulness, if not forgive- 
ness, upon the ancient and even contempo- 
rary enemies. - These are the accomplish- 
ments of the statesmen at Locarno. 

Once the chief obstacle is eliminated, the 
minor or relatively minor hindrances can be 
swiftly removed, while such new obstacles as 
the Greco-Bulgarian explosion can be swiftly 
and sternly suppressed. And thus, so far as 
it is possible to read the future, Locarno 
marks the end of an old and the beginning of 
a new era. In the old era Europe tore itself 
to shreds while the United States rose 
suddenly to a position of unequalled power 
and prosperity, in part at least at the ex- 
pense of Europe. But the European rein- 
tegration inevitably means a challenge to 
our position. 


IV. Architects of the New Europe 


And now I desire to call attention to the 
group of men who may fairly be called 
the architects of Locarno, the men who, 
whether present or absent, were in reality 
represented by the achievement. And in 
this group one must include, directly, Strese- 
mann and Luther, Chamberlain and Briand; 
there should also be mentioned Lord D’Aber- 
non, British Ambassador in Berlin, and 
perhaps our own Ambassador Houghton, 
now at London but in Berlin during the criti- 
cal days of the Dawes conferences and the 
inception of the Security Pact proposals. 

In the German situation Stresemann is 
unmistakably the commanding figure. He 
is the outstanding German politician, while 
as spokesman of the People’s party, of the 
party of the great industrialists, his position 
remains commanding. It would be idle to 
deny that Stresemann is a politician, rather 
than a leader in the sense of Gladstone or a 
statesman in the sense of the elder Bis- 
marck. He has much of the adroitness and 
sheer parliamentary skill of Lloyd George; 
he has something of the genius which recalls 
Winston Churchill; but he is, first and last, 


a politician, measurably the captive of the 
political elements he undertakes to direct. 

The supreme merit of Stresemann lies in 
the fact that he has been the first German 
politician to discern the realities of the 
German situation after the war and to 
apply them. He perceived that Germany 
must have a conservative government at 
home and a conciliatory policy abroad. He 
saw that, unless the Nationalists, the old 
order, were brought back into the govern- 
ment, domestic conditions would never be 
assured. It was he who broke down the old 
Weimar Bloc, the combination of the 
republican parties, which included the 
Socialists and the bourgeois elements of the 
Center, and the Democrats, and substituted 
for it a combination of the bourgeois parties 
with the Nationalists. 

In doing this he made his own party the 
real arbiter of German politics. His party, 
the party of business, required foreign loans, 
foreign capital. It required that there be 
confidence abroad, and that confidence was 
attainable only provided Germany gave 
unmistakable signs of pacific purpose. Of 
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the Nationalists, who are mainly monarch- 
ists, he demanded surrender of any design to 
overthrow the republic in the present time. 
In return he offered them agrarian legisla- 
tion which should, chiefly by tariff, protect 
their prosperity. 

For two years, ever since the collapse of 
the Ruhr resistance, Stresemann has ruled 
Germany by dizzy feats of agility. Now he 
has relied upon the votes of the republicans 
to insure the passage of the Dawes plan, 
now upon those of the Nationalists to carry 
forward the conservative domestic legisla- 
tion essential to his own party’s special 
interests. To-day he stands threatening the 
Nationalists with a recreation of the old 
Weimar Bloc, provided they undertake to 
defeat the Locarno agreements. 

Assailed now by the Left, by the Social- 
ists, for having destroyed the Weimar Bloc; 
now by the Nationalists for having con- 
sented to the painful recognitions of Lo- 
carno; always in immediate peril of political 
disaster, and not impossibly compelled at 
times to recall the fate of Rathenau and 
Erzberger—who, before himself, worked for 
adjustment based upon German acceptance 
and performance of the Treaty of Versailles 
—Stresemann’s sheer political genius has 
been unparalleled in post-war history in 
any country. 

By contrast with Stresemann, Luther, the 
actual Chancellor, is a far less dazzling 
figure. He is neither politician nor party 
man. He represents all that was best in the 
old-time German civil administration. As 
Mayor of Magdeburg, he gave proof of real 
ability as an administrator. His political 
career really began as a Finance Minister in 
a Stresemann cabinet; and this post he held 
in the Marx cabinet, which sent him with 
Marx and Stresemann to London to make 
the Dawes agreement. 

In London, Luther made a profound 
impression upon both the British and Ameri- 

‘can negotiators who m2t him. His is a 
personal appearance and a manner to inspire 
confidence. He is as simple outwardly as 
Ebert; there is an atmosphere of honesty 
and sincerity about him which is irresistible. 
And what is equally true is that there is an 
atmosphere of strength, a little rugged, a 
bit unpolished, but unmistakable. A more 
complete antithesis to the brilliant Strese- 
mann could not be imagined. 

Where Stresemann ends and Luther 
begins in the present combination is almost 


as hard to resolve as the similar question — 
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about the old doublet of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. Yet there is at least a measure 
of German gossip to warrant the conclusion 
that Luther is neither the cipher that has 
sometimes been imagined nor quite the use- 
ful but unrestraining associate that Strese- 
mann expected. At all events, the char- 
acter of Luther has been as valuable a factor 
as the skill of Stresemann in arriving at the 
present stage of German relations with the 
outside world. And while Luther remains 
Chancellor not only is the republic assured 
but a policy of adjustment is certain. 

On the British side, as contrasted with the 
German, the position of Chamberlain is less 
assured. In his past political career Austen 
Chamberlain has suffered inevitably as the 
son of a brilliant and famous father. He 
has always been in public life, but never 
quite in the first rank. In Lloyd George’s 
coalition cabinets he was obscured and his 
adherence to Lloyd George in the face of 
the Conservative uprising which overturned 
the Welsh wizard temporarily sent him 
into the wilderness. 

Chamberlain succeeded Curzon at the 
Foreign Office not merely because Curzon 
had become impossible but because he was 
identified in the minds of all with very clear 
and definite beliefs in the necessity of an 
entente with France and a recognition of the 
necessity that France should have British 
assurance of her own security. 

From Ramsay MacDonald, Chamberlain 
inherited a brilliant situation, for Mac- 
Donald had achieved a miracle in creating 
a new atmosphere in Anglo-French relations. 
Confidence had replaced all the recrimina- 
tion of the Poincaré period. Chamberlain, 
too, was welcomed in Paris not merely as a 
friend of France but as an escape from the 
peril of Curzon. 

The difficulty of the new Foreign Minister 
lay in the fact that he was more Francophile 
than many of his countrymen, and his 
program of meeting French desires for 
security by an exclusive British guarantee 
aroused British opposition. He was further 
handicapped by the fact that he found on 
his desk the Geneva Protocol which Mac- 
Donald had made with Herriot, and which 
the new Tory majority in Parliament was 
bound to reject. 

How far Chamberlain was helped out of 
his difficulties, how far his own purposes 
were modified, by the intervention of Lord 
D’Abernon, British Ambassador at Berlin 
and probably the outstanding diplomatic 
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gathered portraits of the world’s statesmen who 
are most reponsible for the achievement of the 
new era of peace and good-will which seems to 
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have arrived in Europe. The treaties signed 
at the Swiss city of Locarno, on October 16, 
have furnished much cause for satisfaction 
and rejoicing —not alone abroad, but here in 
America as well. 
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Emile Vandervelde 
(Premier of Belgium) 
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figure in Europe at the present moment, will 
long be a matter of conjecture. What is 
clear is that before Chamberlain’s plans had 
reached a definite stage, Stresemann, under 
the direct inspiration of D’Abernon, came 
forward with the proposal of a security pact, 
the proposal which led to Locarno and the 
recent agreements. 

This proposal solved most of Chamber- 
lain’s difficulties. He could then go to 
Geneva and demolish the Protocol, because 
in the background was the promise of a dif- 
ferent form of British guarantee of French 
security. He could, too, at all times exercise 
gentle pressure upon the Germans to con- 
tinue, because the alternative was the exclu- 
sive guarantee to France which in a degree 
at least reconstituted an alliance against 
Germany. And in the same way he could 
always influence France, because he stood 
bound in the end to bring France a British 
guarantee; and it was that guarantee which 
France desired above anything else in the 
world. 

There remains in the first rank the figure 
of Aristide Briand. Seven or eight times 
Prime Minister of France, almost certain to 
return in no distant time, Briand remains 


the most fascinating figure in world politics. - 
But what must interest us now is the fact 
that Locarno represents the success of a 
steady policy which Briand has pursued 


over many years. For him it is before all 
else a personal victory and vindication. 

In 1922, just after the Washington Con- 
ference, Briand, then Prime Minister, was 
on the edge of success. He and Lloyd 
George had reached an agreement at Cannes 
which insured to France the British guaran- 
tee which Clemenceau had obtained at Paris 
only to lose it when the United States 
declined to accept a joint responsibility, for 
British acceptance was contingent upon 
American. With the precious agreement 
made, Briand was suddenly recalled to 
Paris, his ministry overturned, his agree- 
ments scrapped by reason of a combination 
of Millerand who was President and Poin- 
caré who was leader of the onposition. 

So Briand went into the wilderness and 
the French went into the Ruhr. But in 
1924, when Poincaré was in turn defeated in 
the elections, Briand came back a member of 
the combination of radical and socialist ele- 
ments which still constitute the majority in 
the French Chamber. In this combination 
Briand took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
But first he paid his political debts. Miller- 
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and was flung from the Elysée Palace, while 
Poincaré ceased for a material period to 
be more than a target for criticism and 
abuse. 

Once these debts were paid and he had 
been able to regain as his aide Philippe 
Berthelot—the great figure in the perma- 
nent personnel of the Quai d’Orsai, who had 
been temporarily banished by a distressing 
episode—Briand took up the task of recon- 
structing what had almost been realized at 
Cannes. And he has carried the work 
forward to ultimate success. Even at 
Locarno it was Briand who supplied the 
social and personal touch which counted for 
so much. It was his personal talk with 
Luther, at a remote mountain inn, which 
did more than all else to give a color of 
friendliness to Franco-German relations. 

The charm of Briand surpasses anything 
in the political world of to-day. Herriot, 
with all his uncouthness and clumsiness, 
inspired great affection and real confidence. 
At London, Herriot got on with Luther and 
with Stresemann admirably; but he lacked 
the graces of Briand, the genius for the right 
word and the fitting gesture. In Briand 
there survives all the old French tradition of 
diplomacy. But Briand has been from the 
beginning the man of the Anglo-French 
understanding. While he was War Premier 
it existed unbroken. When he succeeded 
Clemenceau he preserved the policy which 
was the foundation of all the conceptions of 
the old “Tiger.”’ 

I have mentioned Lord D’Abernon, and 
I lack space to go beyond a mere mention of 
his real contribution. But more than any 
one Englishman, he has, I believe, with the 
exception certainly of Ramsay MacDonald, 
rewon for Britain her diplomatic ascendancy 
in Europe. You have only to stay for a few 
hours in Berlin to feel that British influence 
is paramount. And D’Abernon, better 
known as a figure in the Near East and as 
Sir Edgar Vincent, is responsible. 

Associated with D’Abernon and with 
Luther and Stresemann in all of the labors 
that surrounded the making of the Dawes 
plan, Mr. Houghton, now our Ambassador 
at London, made contributions, the actual 
value of which can neither be indicated nor 
exaggerated. No man who has represented 
us in Europe during or since the war has 
more completely earned the rank of diplo- 
mat than Houghton; and his share in the 
whole settlement which is marked by the 
London settlement of the Dawes plan and 
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by the Locarno disposal of the Security 
Pacts, remains unmistakable. 

Benes and Count Skrzynski, Foreign 
Ministers of Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
who signed the Locarno pacts for their 
countries, belong in the first rank of con- 
temporary European statesmen; and since 
the eclipse of Venizelos, Benes may well 
claim the title of the greatest of representa- 
tives of small countries. In a variety of 
ways both Poland and Czechoslovakia must 
be important elements in the New Europe 
which is forming. Benes, as author of the 
Protocol temporarily but hardly perma- 
nently scrapped, is easily the most popular 
figure at the Geneva sessions of the League. 
But he, like Vandervelde, who signed for 
Belgium, was inevitably relegated to the 
second line in the present negotiation. 

It remains, of course, to say a word for 
Mussolini, who was there but not active. 
His presence testified to Italian recognition 
of the importance of the Locarno pacts and 
to the impossibility that Italy as a great 
Power should fail to participate formally, 
rather than indicated any Italian contribu- 
tion or profound interest. In Italy domestic 
problems still obscure foreign relations, and 
Italy’s position in a new European order 
remains problematical, although by no 
means to be ignored. 

In sum, the architects of Locarno were 
Stresemann, Briand, and Chamberlain, and 
their immediate associates. It was an 
agreement between Germany, Britain, and 
France, in which the réle if not the person- 
ality of the British representative was 
decisive. It expressed the British conviction 
that a Franco-German adjustment was the 
first condition to European adjustment, and 
the equally strong British conception that 
Britain should guarantee, not French or 
German security, but a state of peace 
necessary to British interests and covering 
only regions directly concerning Britain. 
It restored British political and diplomatic 
supremacy in Europe. But more than all 
else it opened the way to that restoration of 
European coéperation and coherence which, 
ever since the close of the World War, 
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Englishmen have believed to be the first 
necessity of British commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity. 

As I close this article there comes to me 
from the Editor of this magazine the inter- 
rogation—pertinent and pointed like all his 
welcome inquiries—as to whether I believe 
the Locarno Pact represents a definite and 
decisive contribution to world peace. I 
confess it seems to me something rather 
different. It is an evidence not of the 
settlement of the questions out of which 
wars have come and may still come, but of 
the return of a sanity which of itself may 
prove to be the forerunner of the settlements 
which are required if there is to be peace in 
our time. 

London and the Dawes plan, Locarno and 
the Security Pacts, these are the two land- 
marks in the restoration of Europe to 
sanity. The Dawes plan is already marked 
down for far-reaching modification. The 
security pacts may exist as curiosities rather 
than as enduring facts. But the emergence 
of these two circumstances must have a 
deep and abiding significance. They show 
conclusively the direction in which the 
European mind is working, or—more exactly 
—that a European mind is working again. 
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CHINA AS SPRINGBOARD! 


BY CHARLES 


r THE recent Chinese anti-foreign out- 
breaks there lurks one of the greatest 
dangers to world peace anywhere to be 
found. We shall presently suggest that 
the Chinese may have as much reason for 
their antagonism to foreigners, with their 
special privileges, as those foreigners have 
for wishing to retain and protect those 
privileges. But the danger does not lie 
so much in this dispute over privileges as 
it does in the fact that outbreaks provide 
infection-centers whence Bolshevism may 
spread all over Asia. The standard of that 
infection would be red, and its inscription 
“Asia for the Asiatics”! Has Europe for- 
gotten that there ever were invasions from 
the East? 

At what better point could this infection 
start than China? Where can Bolshevism 
find a better springboard? That very 
logical language, the French, enjoys a 
wealth of phrases as picturesque as Amer- 
ican slang. One of these is “reculer pour 
mieux sauter’’—to draw back in order to 
jump the further. And if a springboard 
can be gained while thus drawing back, so 
much the better for the jumper! That 
interlocking directorate, the Third Inter- 
national and its Siamese Twin, the Soviet 
Government of Russia, both seated at 
Moscow, disappointed by unfruitful in- 
trigue against western civilization in Europe 
and in the United States, have shifted their 
chief attention to Asia, and especially to 
China. Proof of their agents using money 
and propaganda everywhere among Chi- 
nese student rioters is incontestable. They 
have drawn back in the West in order to 
jump further in the East—against the hated 
capitalism of the West! - 

How logical is this latest move of the 
Moscow terror oligarchy! Rudyard Kip- 
ling reminds us that Russia is not the east- 
ernmost country of Europe but the western- 
most one of Asia. Cruder folk have said 
“Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar.” 
How natural, then, that Moscow, chafing 


at delayed revolts against capitalism in the — 
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west, should have turned east among fellow- 
Asiatics to recruit its own forces and at the 
same time cause prompt outbreaks against 
that hated western capitalism. If, as is 
frequently alleged, Russian Jews have an 
unduly large share in controlling the 
Soviet oligarchy, this makes their Orient 
campaign all the more logical, for the Jews of 
Russia may be regarded as an Oriental race. 

Of course, in the end it will be poor China 
that will have to pay the -piper for this 
Soviet dance among her young student 
rioters. It will be the springboard and 
not the jumper that will get the jar. Chi- 
nese history is full of such episodes—it is 
always China that pays! 


Territorial Dismemberment 


Perhaps a more appropriate title for this 


article would be “Broken China.” And 
why? Because already she is so broken up 
into spheres of influence or dismembered 
by grabs of territory that there is to-day 
nothing left of the original China that is 
not staked out with tabu boundaries or 
covered by foreign flags. Beginning with 
the English seizure of Hongkong in 1842, 
down to date, China’s history is a sorry 
record of losses of sovereignty. Fortun- 
ately, Americans can point with pride to 
the fact that their government, soon after 
the game of international grab began, of- 
ficially announced to the Chinese through 
Caleb Cushing that ‘we do not desire any 
portion of the territory of China, nor any 
terms or conditions whatever which shall 
be otherwise than just and honorable to 
China as well as to the United States.” 
And to this policy America has unswerv- 
ingly adhered. 

That “Broken China” appropriately 
describes the situation, the reader will see 
by glancing over the following list of break- 
ages the one-time Flowery Kingdom has 
already sustained. Also, he will come to 
understand why the anti-foreign feeling is 
so widespread among Chinese students, 
a feeling which Bolshevism is skilfully 
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fomenting and exploiting to extend its 
infection-centers. 

Here follows the gruesome résumé which 
every Chinese agitator knows by heart: 


1842—England, after war with China, took Hong- 
kong, forced the opening of five. Chinese 
ports, and obtained right to trade generally 
and to establish consulates. 


1858-60—Russia, after colonization, took all land 
north of the Amur and east of the Ussuri 
rivers, a million square miles with 600 miles 
of coast line. 


1885-86—France, after hostilities against China, 
assumed a protectorate over Tongking, now 
a province of French Indo-China, then a trib- 
utary state of China. 


1890—The English subdued Thibet, and by 1893 
treaty confirmed her trading rights there. 


1895—France extended her Cochin China holdings 
by treaties with China and Siam. 
Japan, after war with China, took Formosa 
and Pescadores islands, and demanded Liao- 
tung peninsula in South Manchuria. But, 
instead, Russia ultimately took the peninsula 
and England the port of Wei-hai-wei. 


1896—France made territorial advances in the 
province of Yunnan, and England in 
Schechuen province. 


1897—England took more Chinese land adjoining 
North Burma frontier. 
France, in March, served her tabu “non 
alienation’’ notice covering large island 
province of Hainan. 


1898—Germany seized Kiao-chao Bay and _ all 
Shantung, after the murder of two German 
missionaries. 
Russia took Port Arthur. 
England, in February, served her tabu 
“non-alienation”’ notice covering the entire 
valley of the Yangtse Kiang—the heart of 
China, which in effect claimed that region 
as her sphere of influence. 
France, April 10, served a tabu “non- 
alienation” notice covering all of China 
south of that outlined in England’s notice, 
especially protecting those provinces just 
north of her Tongking. Also France took 
outright the whole Bay of Kwang-chow on 
the same terms as Germany had taken that 
of Kiao-chao. 
Japan, April 26, served her tabu ‘“non- 
alienation” notice covering the sea-fronting 
province of Fukien, because it lay opposite 
Formosa (go miles away across the sea), 
recently taken by Japan. 
England extended her “lease” of Wei-hai-wei 
so as to be coterminous with that of the Rus- 
sians in Port Arthur. 
Italy demanded Sanmen Bay on the Che- 
kiang coast—but it was refused! 
Note: in the year 1898 the United States 
was occupied in war with Spain. 

1900— Boxer outbreak. 


1905—Japan, as a result of the Russo-Japanese War, 
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replaces Russia in South Manchuria, and in 
her tabu over eastern Inner Mongolia. 
I910—Japan annexes Korea, once tributary to 
China. 
1913—China acknowledges that Outer Mongolia is 
a Russian “sphere of influence.” 


1915—China accepts, under protest, Japan’s twenty- 
one demands. 


Bolshevik Propaganda Finds Lodgment 


So much for the breaking-up of China 
during the last eighty years. Then came 
the recent Washington Conference, in which 
nine powers reached a signed agreement 
intended to benefit China. But now comes 
a new trouble upon that unfortunate people 
—this Moscow-fomented outbreak against 
foreigners. 

Too much has been said, both for and 
against the Chinese, by people who either 
have never visited China or do not know 
her recent history. The writer must con- 
fess that his travels in China and Korea 
have been limited to a few weeks; but he 
saw and heard enough then, and read 
enough before and since, to convince him 
that there is more danger in the present 
Chinese outbreak than stay-at-homes will 
readily admit. 

Furthermore, the writer, following a hint 
from Mussolini, that foremost world-leader 
against Bolshevism, recently studied the 
machinery of Bolshevik propaganda in 
every European country, and _ therefore 
has especial reasons for understanding and 
dreading the result of Soviet activities 
among an Asiatic people with a grievance 
against Occidental capitalism. The Chi- 
nese resent the oncoming of Western civ- 
ilization, so naturally welcome Sovietism 
which is avowedly a revolt against it. 

This latest and cleverest Soviet stroke 
must be countered by fair action on the 
part of all outsiders, Europeans and Amer- 
icans alike. It is idle, or else too late, to 
advance such arguments as that China is not 
as stable as it was even so recently as the 
Washington Conference, or that it is less 
fitted for central self-government than at 
the time of the Boxer outbreak, or that 
Chinese courts can never provide a fair 
substitute for extra-territoriality. “It is 
a condition and not a theory that confronts 
us,”’ said President Cleveland; and that is 
peculiarly true in China to-day. Occi- 
dental capitalism faces a flank attack all 
over Asia, begun in a vast Yellow nation 
witha grievance, guided by experienced prop- 
agandists from another great Asiatic power. 
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Paris and London do not seem to realize 
the danger of Bolshevism’s latest move. 
Are we any wiser than they? This Asiatic 
‘danger has a certain by-product for the 
United States; for, just at this time, we 
might decide to trot out our beloved, though 
strange, obsession that the United States, 
because of its traditional “hands off” 
policy toward China, is officially credited 
as Nursery Governess charged with the 
protection of the Chinese. 

If ever we have trouble with Japan, it 
will come from that self-righteous obsession 
of ours. It is not fair to China, nor to our- 
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selves, nor to Japan. We can not warn the 
whole world off the Western Hemisphere 
through the Monroe Doctrine, and at the 
same time dictate to Japan or any other 
power what it shall or shall not do in respect 
to Chinese territory. 

It is urgent that the Bolshevik danger in 
China be promptly countered by friendly 
action for China, determined by the powers 
so well met at the Washington Conference. 
But for Americans it is equally urgent that 
our representatives model their efforts upon 
the admirable restraint of their predecessors 
in that earlier conference. 





THE WAY TO DISARMAMENT 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 
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RESIDENT COOLIDGE has let it be 

known that he favors having the United 
States call another conference for the limi- 
tation of armaments, now that the Locarno 
conference has taken such an advanced 
step toward the goal of security. Although 
Europe will probably prefer to have such a 
conference take place under the auspices of 
the League of Nations rather than the 
United States, the question in any event 
is likely very soon to be a burning issue 
before the American people. 

As no factor in the peace movement has 
caused more heated controversy than arma- 
ments, and as the issue is shrouded in the 
densest confusion of thought, it may be 
well on the threshold of the discussion to go 
back to fundamental principles. 

There are two things in this world that 
always have and doubtless always will pro- 
duce results with human beings. One is 
the appeal to force. The other is the appeal 
to reason. 

You can take a man by the scruff of his 
neck and threaten to kill him if he won’t 
act. You will get results in this way. Or 
‘you can appeal to his head and heart and 
persuade and inspire him. You will get 
results in that way. 

In the past the reign of force was well- 
nigh universal. Inter arma leges silent. In 
the future the reign of reason or law will 
prevail. [Or at least when we become civi- 
lized, we shall have only civil war. 


History, says Napoleon, is nothing but 
‘fa record of the decline of war, though the 
slow decline.” Putting it in another way, 
history is nothing but the record of the 
growth of law, though the slow growth. 
The peace movement is the agency which 
hastens this process. Its purpose is to sub- 
stitute in international relations reason for 
force, right for might, law for war. 

The agents of force are armies and navies. 
The agents of reason are courts, parlia- 
ments and executives. Expressing the 
problem in terms of agents rather than in 
terms of their principals, the peace move- 
ment is the process of substituting courts, 
parliaments, and executives for the world’s 
armies and navies, in the conduct cf 
international affairs. 


The Real Problem 


Assuming that the enthronement of 
reason will take place by the perfecting of 
the World Court into the judicial branch 
of the “ United Nations,” the Assembly of 
the League of Nations into Tennyson’s 
dream of the Parliament of Man, and the 
Concert of Powers into a real world execu- 
tive, what sanctions will be available to 
make nations use them? This is undoubt- 
edly the most difficult problem confronting 
world statesmanship. 

Three main sanctions have been sug- 
gested. I leave out of account diplomatic 
pressure, because diplomatic pressure has 
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never been accounted sufficient when a real 
crisis arises. The three are: 

(1) Public Opinion; 

(2) Economic Pressure; 

(3) Force. 

Of course, no sanction can have the 
effect desired unless it is strong enough to 
deter those who are tempted to disregard 
it. Can public opinion compel obedience 
to international law? While it is an axiom 
of political science that no law can be en- 
forced contrary to public opinion, the con- 
verse is, of course, not true. Public opinion 
can no more prevent a great nation from 
violating the canons of international law, 
as has been amply demonstrated in the 
Great War, than can public opinion within 
a nation apprehend a criminal or put down 
a riot. Public opinion must sustain inter- 
national law and approve its enforcement. 
Public opinion as a substitute for force is 
chimerical. 


Would Economic Pressure Assure Peace? 


Will non-intercourse or economic pressure 
be sufficient to maintain international law? 
Economic pressure is already a part of the 
law of the League of Nations. But though 
the threat of its use has been made several 
times, especially in the Albania and Jugo- 
slavia boundary dispute, it has never ac- 
tually been resorted to. 

While economic pressure would eaeilies 
edly in many instances be sufficient to 
bring about a recourse to a peaceful settle- 
ment, there are several reasons to think it 
would not always work. Two of the most 
important are as follows: 

(1) Economic pressure can never be as 
great as physical pressure, both by the 
very nature of the case and because, as 
President Lowell of Harvard University 
has well pointed out, “the resistance of 
the interests affected will be at least as 
great against an economic boycott as against 
war, and they will be constantly striving 
to break it down, whereas war once de- 
clared silences opposition—a fact which 
any nation that thought of breaking inter- 
national law would not fail to notice.” 

(2) The proposal to resort to non-inter- 
course will have to meet a practical diff- 
culty. When such a measure is to be 
employed, how can the coercing powers 
equitably apportion the pressure among 
themselves? In undertaking to employ 
military force this is difficult enough, but 
when economic pressure is to be employed, 
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it is conceivable that a single nation may 
have to bear virtually the entire cost of the 
undertaking. Nevertheless, until the na- 
tions devise some plan—and the League of 
Nations is working on it—by which the 
nation that suffers the most from the loss of 
trade is compensated by the others, this 
object might be almost insuperable. 


Force in International A ffairs 


If public opinion and economic pressure 
will not always suffice to compel a recourse 
to peaceful adjustment, we fall back on 
force as the ultimate sanction. 

We are now living in a world in which 
there are laws and covenants to prevent 
war, but no force to compel a resort to them. 
It would be an exact parallel if within the 
state there were elaborate laws governing 
the conduct of persons engaged in riots, 
murder and violence, and no police to en- 
force them. This aspect of the case has 
thus been summarized by Elihu Root: 

Many states have grown so great that there is no 
power capable of imposing punishment on them 
except the power of collective civilization outside 
that state . . . and the only possibility of establish- 
ing real restraint by law seems to remain to give 
effect to the undoubted will of the vast majority 
of mankind. 


In other words, Mr. Root proposes to 
establish an international criminal law with 
sanctions. 

This raises the question: What is an 
adequate force to maintain international 
law? And this in turn raises the question of 
the function of force in international affairs. 

Here is where the deepest confusion of 
thought lies in most of the popular discus- 
sion on the subject. The militarist says, 
“Force is our only final protection against 
utter annihilation; therefore, nations must 
be overwhelmingly prepared.”” The pacifist 
says, “If you prepare for war, you get what 
you prepare for.’ Both militarist and 
pacifist claim the World War furnishes irre- 
futable proofs of their contentions. 

When two great patriotic groups sincerely 
take diametrically opposite points of view 
on the same question, the chances are that 
the shield has two sides. The misunder- 
standing, I think, results from the failure 
to recognize the threefold function of force 
in international relations. Force may be: 

(1) Aggression, or force used for attack; 

(2) Defense, or force'used to repel attack; 

(3) Police force, or force used to main- 
tain law and order. 
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Aggression is usually, if not always, bad. 
It means the imposition of one’s will on 
another without the other having the right 
to be heard in its own defense. This kind 
of force has long since been outlawed in all 
individual and group relations except in 
the international realm. 

Defense must continue as long as there 
is a probability of aggression. At best, 
defense is a glorious duty. At worst, it is 
a necessary evil. 

Police force is wholly good, for the police- 
man maintains law and order. This func- 
tion is essentially different from that of a 
battleship. The battleship, as Theodore 
Roosevelt has said, ‘uses the maximum 
amount of force to pound the enemy into 
insensibility.” There is little or no room for 
reason to play a part in this procedure. 
The policeman uses the minimum amount 
of force to bring the culprit before the law, 
which then takes its usual course. 

The problem of disarmament, therefore, 
is how to reduce the force used for aggres- 
sion to international police and keep it 
there, for manifestly the necessity of de- 
fense will automatically cease when the 
danger of aggression is past. 

How large a police force is necessary to 
assure the resort to law? ‘This depends on 
the state of civilization. The principle 
would seem to be that the forces of right- 
eousness should always keep a force ade- 
quate to cope with any ordinary outbreak 
by the forces of unrighteousness. If the 
police force is insufficient for this task, it 
may invite war. When the Boston police 
strike took place a few years ago the hood- 
lums took the town that very night. 


Three Steps toward Disarmament 


For five years now the League of Nations 
has been making an exhaustive and con- 
structive study of the disarmament problem. 
Out of this study it has become perfectly 
clear that the nations cannot and will not 
disarm until, after disarmament, they have 
the same or greater protection from the 
other nations who will come to their aid if 
wantonly attacked, that they had previously 
from their own armaments. But such 
security in turn is’ predicated on universal 
arbitration, for if a nation is allowed to 
make war legally without laying its case 
before the bar of world public opinion it 
would be unsafe for any nation to lay down 
its arms and throw away its final effective 
means of self-preservation. The path to 


' peace, as far as disarmament is a factor in 


the case, is, therefore, 

(x) compulsory arbitration; (2) security, 
and (3) disarmament. 

Owing to the exceptionally favorable 
situation of the United States, the problem 
of security has received little consideration 
in America. We rather look on the problem 
as one merely of arbitration and then dis- 
armament. The nations of Europe, how- 
ever, will certainly insist on security before 
they will limit their armies and navies. 


The Issue before America 


If President Coolidge is prepared to have 
the United States do more than merely 
scratch the surface of the problem of dis- 
armament or merely lop off armament ex- 
crescences here and there, he must be ready 
to do more than merely join the World 
Court with the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions. He must follow the lead of France 
and Germany in the recent Security Pact. 


He must avail himself of the right conferred - 


in the optional clause in the Court Protocol 
and obligate the United States to arbitrate 
all justiciable disputes it may have with 
other nations who have accepted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court. But he 
cannot stop even there. He must be pre- 
pared to have the United States do its 
share in supporting world parliaments and 
world executives and then make mutual 
covenants with sister nations to punish the 
state that goes to war without using them. 

The Senate up to the present moment 
has blocked every concrete attempt made 
by an American President along these lines. 
It blocked Cleveland’s arbitration treaty 
with Britain. It blocked Roosevelt’s arbi- 
tration treaties with twenty nations. It 
blocked Taft’s great arbitration treaties 
with Britain and France. Worst of all, 
it blocked Wilson’s League of Nations. 
And now again it is getting ready to block 
Harding’s and Coolidge’s World Court 
proposals. 

Nevertheless, reason must be enthroned 
and force dethroned as the arbiter of human 
destiny—Senates and even constitutions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The issue, therefore, before the United 
States, that will not be settled until it is 
settled right, is international codperation 
for peace, or international competition for 
war. Can there be any doubt as to which 
alternative a patriotic American should 
desire his country to take? 
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THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE 
ON LIFE AND WORK 


AN IMPRESSION AND A FORECAST 


BY WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


(Professor in Union Theological Seminary) 


- HE most wonderful thing about the 

Stockholm Conference was the fact 
that it took place!” One heard this remark 
again and again—sometimes in tones of 
surprise at the novelty of the experience; 
sometimes in impatience that anyone should 
hesitate to yield himself to the immediate 
impression and launch upon an atmosphere 
so intoxicating the sobering question, 
“What does it mean?” 

Even now, when weeks have passed and 
the vivid picture has become a memory, 
one can sympathize with the mood which 
prompted the words. It was indeed remark- 
able that that happened at Stockholm which 
did happen. For the first time in four 
hundred years—since Martin Luther nailed 
his theses upon the church door in Witten- 
berg—the scattered branches of the Re- 
formed Church met in solemn conclave to 
take counsel concerning their duty to a 
world in distress. For the first time in 
twelve centuries, Occident and Orient, the 
Reformed Churches of the West and the 
ancient mother church that claims the name 
of orthodox, sat side by side in council to 
testify to all the world the unity of their 
life in Christ. 

The bodies officially represented at 
Stockholm—more than one hundred inde- 
pendent communions—included in_ their 
membership approximately three hundred 
million professing Christians, some three- 
fifths of all those who own the Christian 
name. Only two elements were lacking to 
make the unity complete: the Church of 
Rome and the Protestants of the extreme 
right, those non-conformists, Reformed or 
Lutheran, like the Southern Baptists and 
the Missouri Synod, who still regard the 
appeal for Christian unity as a temptation 
to un-Christian compromise. 

Not only in its numbers but in its ele- 


ments was the conference surprising. 
Thirty-seven countries were represented 
and with them their national traditions, 
sympathies and prejudices. Victors and 
vanquished in the Great War sat side by 
side. Germans and French were there; 
Bulgarians and Jugoslavs, Hungarians and 
Rumanians, Austrians and Czechoslavs. 
They met in an atmosphere tense with 
emotion, bringing with them convictions 
often diametrically opposed. They came to 
consider the church’s social responsibility in 
a world still quivering with suffering, still 
divided by the injustices and heartburnings 
of the war. They spoke with dignity, but 
with frankness, what was in their hearts, 
and they parted with mutual respect—with 
a consciousness of unity unbroken. No 
more moving word was uttered than that 
with which Baron von Pechmann, one of 
the leaders of the German delegation, 
closed his speech on the message at the last 
day: “I came,” he said, “with slight 
expectations and with many fears. My 
expectations have been more than exceeded; 
my fears have been largely dissipated.’ In 
saying this he spoke for many beside himself. 


Contrasts Among the Delegates 


Among the more than five hundred 
delegates at Stockholm every type of 
Christian experience could be found: the 
gorgeous ritualism of the Eastern Church; 
the mystic individualism of the Lutheran; 
the active, practical Christianity of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Those who were accustomed 
to worship God through a prescribed liturgy 
were led in prayer by Covenanting Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists of all types, 
from the Baptist with his insistence upon 
immersion to the Quaker to whom all 
sacraments are of the Spirit, joined in the 
wonderful ritual of the opening day in the 
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Cathedral or knelt to receive the sacrament 
at the altar of the Engelbrektskyrkan. In 
the closing service at Upsala, for the first 
time in more than a millennium, a prelate 
of the ancient church of Alexandria recited 
the Nicene Creed in its Eastern form in the 
presence of a Western audience which had 
used for four hundred years the formula of 
the double procession. 

No less remarkable were the differences in 
social philosophy. In general it may be said 
that the Western churches, British and 
American, held what is often called the 
social gospel—the ‘conviction that it is 
God’s will to establish His Kingdom on 
earth and that it is the duty of His children, 
therefore, to apply the principles of the 
Gospel to every relation of life—economic, 
social, political, racial, international. The 
churches of the Lutheran tradition, on the 
other hand, still held to the more individual- 
istic conception of Christianity. They 
believed that the church is set as a witness 
to a world in sin and that her duty is 
performed when she has gathered the 
regenerate into her fold and nurtured them 
in the principles of the Gospel. What is to 
happen to the world was God’s affair. If it 
is His will that war shall continue, then let 
us bow to His will as obedient children, 
accepting this renewed discipline as a trial 
of our faith and fixing our eyes on the 
heavenly kingdom still to be revealed. 

Such contrasts as these lent life and zest 
to the discussions—the contrast between 
American Christianity with its democratic 
spirit and its insistence upon the complete 
separation of church and state, and the 
Eastern churches where from time im- 
memorial church and state have been 
identified and religion is indistinguishable 
from patriotism; the contrast between the 
believers in freedom who distrust every 
attempt to make men good by law and 
those who contend that in dealing with 
social evils so far-reaching as drink and as 
war, the individual must surrender his free- 
dom at the behest of the higher law of love. 


Topics of Discussion 


Preliminary reports for the discussion of 
the conference had been prepared by five 
commissions, dealing respectively with eco- 
nomic questions; with questions of social 
morality such as the family, the right use of 
leisure, the youth movement, drink and its 
attendant evils, crime and the criminal; with 
international questions, with education, and 
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with the codperative movement among the 
churches. These commissions were repre- 
sentative in character and included in each 
case widely different elements. To take a 
single example: On the Commission on 
Education, nineteen in number, sixteen 
independent ecclesiastical bodies were repre- 
sented, twelve countries, eleven languages, 
three continents, and almost every type of 
educational philosophy. Similar differences 
were found in other commissions. It is 
doubtful if five groups of Christians repre-- 
senting such widely different views ever sat 
down together for four consecutive days to 
take counsel concerning their Christian duty 
in matters of pressing practical importance. 
At first it seemed as if agreement were 
impossible, but at the end of its session each 
commission was able to present a unani- 
mous report. 

It is not to be supposed that the reports 
of the commissions completely expressed the 
mind of the conference. The discussions 
that followed made it quite clear that this 
was not the case and it was one of the most 
encouraging features of the conference that 
this was so. In some cases, as in the report 
on economic questions and on the family, 
the reports were too conservative to satisfy 
a certain element of the conference, and 
energetic protest was voiced on the floor. 
In other cases, as in the report on inter- 
national questions, the commission took an 
attitude on the church’s duty to war more 
uncompromising than the conference as a 
whole was ready to make its own. All the 
more significant were the agreements which 
appeared; al] the more impressive was the 
action taken. 


The Mind of the Conference—Attitude 


Toward War 


In view of the wide range of subjects 
discussed and the wide diversity of opin- 
ions it was wisely decided to pass no 
resolutions but to express the mind of the 
conference in a single message and to 
provide for the possibility of further con- 
ferences through a Continuation Committee. 
The message was an attempt to interpret the 
mind of the conference as it had developed 
in the course of the sessions. It was pre- 
pared by a committee which included repre- 
sentatives of all the more important groups 
who were present and was adopted by the 
conference after a frank debate by 4 
majority which was practically unanimous. 
Four votes were recorded in the negative. 
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The point which called forth these 
dissenting votes was the refusal of the 
conference to adopt a resolution definitely 
declaring all war to be sin. The report of 
the Commission on International Affairs 
went far in this direction—too far for a 
section of the conference, which, for reasons 
easy to be understood, was unwilling to 
declare that war to right the injustice under 
which they believed their fellow country- 
men to be suffering was necessarily sinful. 
Since the object of the message was not to 
register majority or minority votes, but to 
record the point to which the conference as 
a whole had come, it was inevitable that this 
fact should determine the form of statement 
finally adopted. All the more impressive 
was the appeal of the conference to the 
churches ‘‘to share with us our sense of the 
horror of war, and of its futility as a means 
of settling international disputes, and to 
pray and work for the fulfilment of the 
promise that under the sceptre of the 
Prince of Peace, ‘mercy and truth shall 
meet together, righteousness and peace shall 
kiss each other’.” 

Only in the light of the facts thus stated 
can one appreciate the significance of the 
measure of unity actually attained. When 
one realizes the strength of the individual- 
istic tradition which lay back of many of the 
bodies represented in the conference, when 
one considers the condition of personal 
embarrassment and distress in which they 
met, when one remembers the frank expres- 
sion of individuals testifying to their experi- 
ences and voicing their doubts, it is a mark 
of notable progress that a body so repre- 
sentative should have solemnly set its seal 
to such a declaration as this: 


The conference has deepened and purified our 
devotion to the Captain of our Salvation. Respond- 
ing to His call, ‘“‘ Follow me,” we have in the presence 
of the Cross accepted the urgent duty of applying 
His gospel in all realms of human life—industrial, 
social, political and international. 


Position on the Drink Question 


We can illustrate the seriousness with 
which the conference took its social responsi- 
bility in connection with a single question, 
that of drink. Here, as with war, the 
conference faced the familiar antithesis 
between the absolutists who wish to do 
away with the evil altogether by a single 
act of prohibition and the individualists 
who refuse social control in any form and 
would leave the whole matter to each man’s 
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conscience. The conference refused to 
adopt either horn of the dilemma. It was 
not yet ready to declare for prohibition, but 
it was equally emphatic in its rejection of 
the individualistic position. It went on 
record as declaring that in a matter of such 
far-reaching social moment the right of the 
individual must be subordinated to the 
social welfare. It did not declare for 
prohibition. It asserted the right of social 
control which would make prohibition 
possible if need be. 


A “Continuation Committee”’ 


It not only asserted this. It took steps to 
make sure that social control when exercised 
should be intelligent. It organized a Con- 
tinuation Committee to make provision, if 
deemed wise, for further conferences © 7a 
committed to this committce the duty of 
initiating the preliminary studies which are 
necessary if the ideal which Stockholm has 
set up is to be translated into appropriate 
action. This committee, consisting of 
between sixty and seventy members, repre- 
sents the four sections included in the 
conference and a fifth taking in bodies not 
included in the original call. 

The Continuation Committee was charged 
with the following duties: 

(1) To perpetuate and strengthen the 
spirit of fellowship which the conference so 
happily exemplifies. 

(2) To publish the proceedings of the 
conference in official and also in popular 
form. 

(3) To carry on the work of the confer- 
ence and to consider how far and in what 
ways its practical suggestions may be made 
operative. 

(4) To gather information regarding the 
methods of codperation among the churches 
in the various countries for the objects 
which are the concern of the conference, to 
counsel with them as to methods of closer 
international codperation, to do what may 
be found wise to facilitate the formation of 
such agencies in countries where they do not 
now exist, and to issue from time to time 
such publications as will serve to keep the 
churches informed regarding the work of the 
committee and such other matters as are 
germane to the purposes for which the 
committee exists. 

(5) To consider the practicability of 
holding another Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work at some time 
in the future. 
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The Real Meaning of the Conference 


Such in briefest description is the fact of 
Stockholm. This is what happened in the 
year of our Lord 1925. It did not need the 
glamour of the setting—the framework of 
sea and hill, of palace and park, so lavishly 
furnished by this Venice of the North; it did 
not need the impressive service in the 
Cathedral, with its procession of dignitaries 
carrying the imagination back to the earliest 
days of the Christian church; it did not need 
the welcome in the royal palace, the 
hospitality of countless homes, the generous 
codperation of the press, the consciousness 
of being the center of loving thoughts and 
fervent prayers, to make those present feel 
that they were making history. What was 
happening in themselves was the most 
eloquent witness of what was happening 
outside of them. They were not only 
witnesses; they were participants. No 
wonder they did not wish to analyze; only 
to attend and to experience. 

Yet, the question has its place and the 
time has come to ask it: What does it mean? 
What does Stockholm signify for the church 
and for the world? 

Every fact wraps up in itself a meaning. 
It is the meeting place of past and present 
—child of the past, parent of the future. 
Of what influences was Stockholm born and 
with what possibilities is it pregnant? 

It goes without saying that such an event 
has had many antecedents. The whole 
story of the codperative movement lies back 
of it—the drawing together of Christians in 
many lands, the growing spirit of unity in 
missions, in charity, in the effort to deal 
constructively with the social evils of the 
community and of the nation; above all, the 
new insight inio the dependence of the 
individual upon his environment which is so 
characteristic a feature of the life of our 
time. 

That is the larger background and upon 
this has been built a structure of individual 
effort and aspiration which cannot here be 
described. At the closing session of the 
conference the Archbishop of Upsala, him- 
self one of the most distinguished and the 
most indefatigable of the many distinguished 
and self-sacrificing workers whose coépera- 
tion had made the gathering possible, spoke 
this significant word: “‘When an event has 
become history, it seems inevitable. When 


we look back upon it in after years, we say, 
‘it could not but have been.” But when we 
are in the midst of it, we know that it could 
not have happened if those who were 
responsible had not been willing to give the 
last ounce that was in them that what then 
seemed impossible might become fact.” 
This unrecorded history one must take into 
account if one would understand what lies 
back of Stockholm. 

But it is not of these things primarily that 
we are thinking here. These are themselves 
symptoms of something deeper, something 
more permanent. They evidence the birth 
of new convictions—convictions destined, 
one may dare to hope, to exercise a far- 
reaching influence in human history. For 
one thing, the conviction that unity is not 
the same thing as uniformity, but that it is 
possible for men, even while differing and 
differing profoundly in many important 
things, to recognize their unity in matters 
that are greater and to act and ‘o feel 
accordingly. 

There is indeed nothing new in this. It 
has been said over and over again and men 
have believed it with their minds. But they 
have not realized it. They have not 
exper’enced it; or at least their experience 
has been so limited by their sympathies and 
by their environment that they have failed 
to realize it for the revolutionary principle 
that it is. Stockholm gave the needed 
demonstration on a stage worthy of the 
dignity of the experiment and we shall not 
soon forget what we have seen. 

And this conviction too found expression 
at Stockholm: that the way to deal with the 
differences that remain is by face to face 
conference carried on in a spirit of confidence 
and goodwill. If we must differ, let us 
differ with understanding; if we must 
separate, let us separate in sympathy. 
Stockholm taught those who were there 
what the Spirit of Christ can do with 
differences that seem insuperable. Some it 
removed altogether; others remain, but our 
attitude toward them has changed. We 
understand where we cannot agree; we 
respect even though we may not follow. 
What has happened to us in the brief 
contacts of these short weeks opens out 
limitless possibilities as we think of the 
weeks and of the years still to come. The 
biggest thing about Stockholm is this: that 
what has happened is only the beginning. 
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THE RIVER JORDAN, IN THE YEAR 1925 


(The automobiles are those of a party of American tourists, awaiting passport examination at the Syrian border. 
To the right, somewhat indistinct, is a camel caravan crowded off the highway. The Jordan, as may be seen in this 
picture, is a shallow, narrow, crooked river. Along its entire length there is not a single community of any size) 


THE CHANGING NEAR EAST 


BY JOHN W. MACE 
(Field Director of the Near East Relief) 


HE Near East is a true topsy-turvey 
land, where things are not what they 
seem nor as you expect them to be. 
Everything that the American thinks he 
knows about the Near East turns out to be 
different when he gets there. For example, 
nothing is more definite to the American 
mind—before the American leaves home— 
than the well-established fact that Turkey 
achieved a tremendous victory over Greece 
three years ago, crushing the power of 
the Greek nation utterly and securing to 
itself an indisputable ascendency in all the 
#-gean and Anatolian region. But visit 
the Near East and what is your discovery? 
There you realize that Greece looks vastly 
more like a victor now than Turkey. 


Shabby Constantinople 


The Turk holds Constantinople, of course, 
by virtue of scaring Europe’s peace nego- 
tiators when he came down to the Bosphorus 
with the big, insolent army that had driven 
all Greeks, military and civil, out of Asia 


Minor. But there is grave question about 
how much glory there is in holding the Con- 
stantinople of to-day. The city looks 
meaner and shabbier than it ever did before. 
Try as one will to wish well to the modern- 
ized Turk in his professed reformations, one 
has to acknowledge that if the appearance 
of the city of Constantinople is any sign, 
the Turk is still the sick man of the Orient. 
And he has lost Syria, Arabia, and Meso- 
potamia forever. 


Prosperous Athens 


On the other hand, in startling contrast, 
Athens is a city ona boom. By the same 
token the present-day Greek is in lusty 
health. Greece’s come-back since 1922 is 
amazing. Not only in the capital and in 
other cities, but in the towns and in country 
districts there abound evidences of a sound 
and growing prosperity. More substan- 
tially constructive undertakings are being 
carried out in Greece than in any two of the 


other Balkan states. Government road- 
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building is being prosecuted with energy; 
hundreds of good highways are being laid 
down. Private building is correspondingly 
extensive—homes, theaters, business struc- 
tures, factories, and a wide variety of other 
“improvements.” There is no need for 
any able-bodied man to be unemployed in 
Greece to-day—which is more than can be 
said for some of the greatest western nations. 


Greek Enter prise 


Commerce,. too, is flowing toward Greece 
with a freight of new wealth for the nation. 
The trade of Pirzus, port of Athens, is 
excelled in volume by only one other port 
along the whole Mediterranean coast. 
Meanwhile the harbor of Constantinople is 
empty. Some idea of the fundamental 
soundness of Greek finance may be read in 
the fact that the Government is not borrow- 
ing a dollar for current expenses or for mili- 
tary upkeep. Her necessary loans—for 
refugee settlement, for the new Athens 
waterworks, and for the immense program 
of road-building—are soundly guaranteed 
by local resources. The national authori- 
ties have had no trouble in floating bond 
issues which will reach $90,000,000 within 
another year. 

All this has happened as the direct result 
of Greece’s great ‘‘defeat.”” The stupidity 
of the Turks in driving out their Greek- 
Christian subjects, after their supposed 
triumph at Smyrna, is proving an incalcu- 
lable enrichment to Greece. After the fall 
of Smyrna the Greek nation in Europe, with 
rare generosity and faith, opened its doors 
to receive the refugees of Grecian stock who 
were being expelled from Asia Minor, al- 
though it meant the herculean hazard _ of 
absorbing a million new inhabitants into 
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a population of five millions on a limited and 
thin-soiled area. 

It was a task and risk from which the 
strongest and richest nation on earth might 
excusably have shrunk. Huge borrowings 
and desperate expedients were necessary in 
order to feed and shelter this horde of fugi- 
tives. Inevitably there was great loss of life 
among the sick, infirm, and aged; only the 
strongest survived. But to-day that unde- 
sired immigration is fast proving an asset 
to Greece. It brought into the nation a 
host of clever, thrifty, enterprising people 
—the sort especially that had made 
Smyrna the richest city of its size on 
earth—a great army of producers and 
business organizers. 

Athens is vibrant with energy, distinctly 
American in spirit. Its population has 
doubled since the beginning of the World 
War. Of what other European capital can 
the same be said? The crowds on the 
streets are cheerful and well-dressed. It is, 
indeed, a conspicuously well-dressed city; 
its Sunday pageant would not discredit 
Paris, London or New York. The avenues 
and boulevards are filled with automobiles, 
among which the best known American 
makes—cheap and costly—are preéminent. 

As I compare Athens with its contem- 
porary cities throughout Europe, it is my 
verdict that in no other Continental me- 
tropolis had I seen so few tokens of easy- 
going languor or so many evidences of that 
electrifying virtue worshiped by Ameri- 
cans under the expressive name of “pep.” 
Even the strange remnants of antiquity 
which drift by in the streets amid all 
the modern emblems of progress—a moun- 
taineer in the ancient skirted costume of 
the Greek peasantry brushing past a 

Paris-gowned lady from 











an Athenian mansion, or 
a two-wheeled donkey cart 
heaped high with melons 
disputing the right of way 
with a Cadillac—cannot 
rob the Greek capital of 
its convincing air of being 
present in an up-to-the- 
minute world. 

The pro-American feel- 
ing of Athens is not ex- 
hausted by its imitative 








THE TOURIST IN PRESENT-DAY ATHENS 


(The building is that of the Zappeion, in the public garden of Athens—a com- 
paratively modern structure intended for the display of Greek industries. 
Near by are the ruins of the ancient city) 


energies; a great spring of 
gratitude wells out of the 
national heart. Greece 
has not forgotten that 
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THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN PERA, THE FOREIGN QUARTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


America, through the medium of the Near 
East Relief and other benevolent agencies, 
sent her inestimable assistance in money 
and in experienced social workers when 
refugees from across the A2gean three years 
ago were pouring in on her by hundreds of 
thousands—sick, hungry and dying. 

I took much comfort in thinking of that 
while I was in Athens, for there is no satis- 
faction deeper than in helping those who 
help themselves. Watching the Sunday 
crowd of which I have spoken, it pleased me 
to reflect on the likelihood that some, at 
least, of those happy folk were among the 
exiles whom America had fed and helped 
to keep alive until they could stand on their 
own feet again. And it is pleasant to re- 
cord that the Greek public authorities never 
let down any of their own efforts because 
Americans were there helping. They 
shouldered the utmost of their own burden, 
and coédperated besides in everything that 
the American organizations asked; and it 
should be remembered that more than half 
of the wards of the Near East orphanages 
are Armenian children, with absolutely no 
claim—except the paramount claim of 
humanity—for refuges on Greek soil. 


Saloniki’s Astonishing Growth 


Saloniki is another revelation. After 
the disastrous fire in 1917, and the later in- 
flux of exiles from Asia Minor, one goes to 
Saloniki expecting ruins and_ refugees. 


Though there are still poverty-stricken 
refugees aplenty, the majority have been 
absorbed; for the settlement commission 
first headed by Mr. Henry Morgenthau has 
done a marvelous piece of constructive work. 
The ruins, however, have given place to 
broad streets with splendid modern homes, 
apartments, stores and factories, while 
great warehouses line the busy waterfront. 

The city has the only harbor in the upper 
7Egean, and its location makes it the rail- 
way center of the Balkans with four main 
trunk lines converging. It literally has 
commercial greatness thrust upon it which 
accounts for the amazing growth from 150,- 
ooo population to 500,000 in the past three 
years. Saloniki may be expected ulti- 
mately to outstrip Athens, as a metropolis. 
Despite its stormy history—punctuated by 
pestilence, massacre, and invasion—the 
city is the key to Balkan supremacy. With 
its well-protected harbor and strategic. sit- 
uation it is destined to be the New York of 
the future for the whole of southeastern 
Europe. 

Neither is Saloniki to be lacking in educa- 
tional facilities. The trustees of the new 
American university in Macedonia, which 
is to take the place of the former Anatolia 
College at Marsovan, Turkey, displayed 
vision in selecting this forward-looking city 
for the new location. Dr. George E. White 
comes from Marsovan to guide its destinies. 
Experienced as an educator and understand- 
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ing the Eastern mind, he is admirably 
equipped to develop a great international 
university. The Greek Government has 
provided a beautiful hilltop site. Here will 
come eager youth from Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, and Russia. 
This new university will be the educational 
mart of the Balkans. 
Smyrna’s Slow Recovery 

Smyrna remains very much as it was left 
after the sword and torch of the Turkish 
invader had done their worst. Business in 
the export of raisins, figs, licorice, and 
tobacco has been resumed, in a measure; but 
the shipments are made from unrepaired 
docks. So also up in the town the charred 
ruins stare at you. The thrift and genius 
which made Smyrna great streamed out in 
the exodus of Greeks and Armenians. The 
population of the city is now approximately 
200,000, which is at least a third less than it 
was before the Greek “disaster.” 

The Turks are making an honest effort to 
revive the profitable industries of Smyrna 
and its hinterland; and it is true that the 
American college has been opened again and 
is doing a good work. In general, however, 
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the pitifully slow recovery forces the conclu- 
sion that the imagination of the Turk is 
destructive rather than creative; he knows 
better, it would seem, how to demolish 
than to build or rebuild. 


Jerusalem of To-day 


Jerusalem is still,another city of the Near 
East where the visitor will see a multitude 
of things for which the traditions of the past 
will by no means prepare him; and the same 
statement will apply to numerous lesser cities 
of Palestine. I stopped for only a few hours 
one evening in Tiberias, on my way south 
through the Holy Land. And there in the 
streets which Jesus walked, I passed shops 
lately opened which would have‘graced any 
American town of equal size. I remember 
in particular a shop selling electrical fix- 
tures, catering to a strictly community— 
not tourist—trade. The Jewish saleslady 
within looked very modern and it was hard 
to believe that I was not in New York. 

On Jerusalem itself the stamp of the twen- 
tieth century is more distinctively British. 
John Bull has decisively taken in hand the 
city of David. There is, indeed, a fine 
reverence in the air with which the British 
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leaders are addressing 
themselves to the task of 
making new this old capi- 
tal of faith. One can be 
sure that none of its 
ancient sanctities will be 
disturbed, nor will the im- 
print of the past be obliter- 
ated. The old wall around 
the town is an anachro- 
nism to-day, but the 
British will not destroy it; 
the quaint staircase 
streets, the wayside ba- 
zaars, and other symbols 
of old Oriental life will 
remain to intrigue the 











traveler. 

But, just as in Cairo, 
the quiet enterprise of the 
Englishmen will speedily surround the 
Jerusalem of the past with a _present- 
day city which literally will be a new 
Jerusalem. Soon the visitor there will be 
repeating the enchanted experience which 
now makes Cairo seem like a place of 
fantastic dreams, when from the broad 
avenues and splendid buildings of a city 
much like Paris one passes at a step into 


the winding, crowded, flea-infested lanes of 
the old Moslem town, eloquent of Oriental 
unchangeableness—unchangeable till the 


Westerner comes. It is in such places as 
Cairo and Jerusalem that the reality of the 
white man’s burden which the British carry 
impresses the tourist with profound respect. 
Let critics say what they will of British 


THE RAILWAY STATION AT JERUSALEM 
(Welcoming a Near East Relief party) 


colonial avarice, Americans should never 
forget that where the lion of St. George 
goes, there human life is always in some 
degree higher and nobler than it was before. 

American influence enters into the re- 
juvenation of Palestine in a different way 
from that in which it is affecting Greece. 
Here the impact is rather more personal 
than organizational. True, the Zionist 
movement, whose ultimate effect on Pales- 
tine is yet problematic, is mainly American 
as far as the money factor goes. The funds 
being expended on the new agricultural 
colonies, scattered throughout the country, 
come almost entirely from the United 
States. So does the foundational fund of 
the new Hebrew university. 








American Influence 


The countries fring- 
ing the Eastern Medi- 
terranean are full of 
American missionaries, 
not sent by religious 
bodies, but native-born 
Syrians and Palestin- 
ians who have lived in 
the United States, have 
learned thoroughly 
their lessons in Ameri- 
can ways, and who now 
in the dawning new era 
of the lands of their 
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MODERN TENEMENTS IN JERUSALEM 


(Mr. Oscar Straus is reported as saying that Palestine has advanced more in the 
last five years than in the previous five hundred. These are some of the houses 
constructed, outside the walls of old Jerusalem, through the active support of Baron 
Rothschild. This is an end view of a long structure, and is only one of several 


blocks) 


birth have gone back to 
share the opportunities 
of awakening trade in 
their old homes. 

I could not now count 
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the number of repatriated natives with whom 
I came in contact. Typical cases included 
one who had shined shoes on Main Street 
in a Pennsylvania town, another who had 
worked on a Michigan farm, another who 
had been steward in a Chicago hotel, and 
several who had sold goods in New York 
City. But however humble their American 
work had been, the big thing was that every 
one of these returned workers had learned 
immensely during his stay in the West, 
had something of the spirit of American 
enterprise and efficiency, and was back in 
his old home surroundings putting those 
new ideas into practice. This factor alone 
must be a tremendous force in the rebuild- 
ing of the old Near East into the new. 

It is a part of the American creed to be- 
lieve that English is the language destined 
to bind the world together; and an Amer- 
ican takes it as a good omen that English 
is rapidly becoming the tongue of daily 
transactions in all this region. In the 


Hotel Palmyra at Baalbek, whose windows 
look out on the pillars of the Temple of 
Jupiter, pride of a civilization that flour- 
ished 2000 years ago, the proprietor ex- 
pressed in perfectly good English an ambi- 


tion to keep his hostelry up to the American 
standard of comfort’and cleanliness. Even 
in Damascus, on the rim of the desert, 
where one encounters more of the true 
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“Arabian Nights” background than any- 
where else west of Bagdad, I discovered the 
English language selling American mer- 
chandise. That is the American “pene- 
tration” of the Near East. 

Yet there are highly significant institu- 
tional influences from America also at work 
on this same region. Most important of all 
no doubt are those which radiate from the 
American University of Beirut, whose 
president, Bayard Dodge, able successor of 
a long line of educational statesmen, is the 
son of a widely known New York capitalist 
and philanthropist. Beirut, on the Syrian 
coast beneath the Lebanons, is in the region 
of tke French mandate, and its immediate 
surroundings are quite distinctively French 
at present. The French authorities have 
been entirely friendly to the university, 
although ‘it is Protestant in its origin and 
atmosphere and the official representatives 
of France are usually Catholic. 


The French in Syria—the Druses and 
Damascus 


In my judgment the French adminis- 
tration of the Syrian mandate has been 
creditable. In its road-building and general 
policies, the French have been making for 
progress. Mistakes have been numerous 
but on the whole France has performed her 
réle in praiseworthy fashion, at least 

furnishing a government 








infinitely better than the 
Turkish. It has, of course, 
encountered difficulties; 
and it would be a mis- 
take for anyone to min- 
imize the opposition or to 
dismiss lightly the problem 
of the Arab. 

The most recent trial 
has been with the Druses 
in the Lebanon Mountains. 
One night last August I 
stood on the balcony of 
the Hotel d’Orient in 
Beirut and watched two 
fresh regiments with full 
paraphernalia of war 
grimly march off to the 
front. They meant busi- 
ness. Hospital trains 
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“THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT,’ IN DAMASCUS 


During the rioting and 
subsequent bombardment by French ‘‘tanks’’ and machine-guns, from October 
A newspaper correspondent 
cabled that the Street Called Straight had been laid in ruins) 


(Damascus is noted for its bazaars, or open-air markets. 


18 to 20, these principal streets suffered most. 


loaded with wounded 
soldiers were daily coming 
into town, and France 
knew that she had a real 
fracas on her hands. 
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The Druse rebellion 
was hardly quelled when 
trouble broke out in 
Damascus, resulting in the 
recent shelling. This 
bombardment without 
warning was a stupid 
piece of military blunder- 
ing and caused consider- 
able loss of property and 
life, resulting in interna- 
tional complications and 
the recall of General 
Sarrail. Reports indicate 
that coincident with the 
Druse fighting there have 
been several outbreaks in 
the famous old Syrian city. 
Damascus constantly har- 











bors in its population the 
elements which incite re- 
volt. All the wild life of 
the desert flows in and out 
of its gates. A hotbed of Arab national 
hopes and ambitions, it seethes with re- 
bellion. Only a strong hand tempered 
with fairness can hold the city in control, 
and it will call from France all the tact and 
governing genius she can command to 
maintain her prestige. 


The Missionary Colleges 


However, it is not in and around Beirut 
that one should look who wishes to measure 
the influence of the great university which 
works there. The fruits of its fidelity and 
of the unselfish devotion with which its 
American staff have served will be found 
throughout Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia. Time and again, when ob- 
serving some clever fellow at work in public 
or semi-public duties, I would ask where he 
got his training, and the almost invariable 
answer all over that area was: “At the 
American University in Beirut.”” One chap 
in particular I remember who was doing 
obviously effective work in the public- 
health service of Egypt—who had been 
with the British in their Mesopotamian 
campaign—he too was “off the hill at 
Beirut.” 

The immemorial inertia of the Near 
East yields to the battering forces of 
twentieth-century enterprise, and at the 
spearhead of the thrust all along the line 
are the graduates of Christian colleges— 
most notably Beirut and its missionary 
compeer—Robert College at Constantinople 
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A “SPEED LIMIT” WARNING AT ST. MARY’S WELL, IN NAZARETH 
(For three thousand years, we are told, this has been the best source of water in 


all Palestine) 


—both American from foundation to cap- 
stone, in history and at present. 

Nor is the benevolent work of the Near 
East Relief absent from this region. The 
principal beneficiaries of its orphanages 
in Syria and Palestine are not, indeed, 
natives of those countries; nearly all of 
them are little Armenians who were brought 
or driven across the Turkish border into 
the protection of the British and French 
flags, when Turkey swore to exterminate 
the Christian religion within the territories 
over which it retained control. But Pales- 
tine will profit in the end from affording to 
these child refugees an asylum of safety. 


The Future of Armenian Y outh 


Already many of the wards of the Near 
East Relief have been brought up in the 
orphanages at Sidon, Nazareth and else- 
where to the age of self-support, and have 
gone out into the active life of the country 
carrying with them the lessons of integrity 
and industry in which their American 
sponsors have so carefully drilled them. 
Without a homeland of their own, most of 
these Armenian youths will no doubt adopt 
Palestine for their true country—or at 
least Egypt or some land. adjacent—and 
wherever they settle, they will be an asset 
of progressive citizenship. I myself found 
Armenian orphan graduates among the 
shops along “the street called Straight” 
in Damascus, as well as in Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and almost every other place where I 
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thought to inquire for them; and they were 
making good. Building houses, tilling the 
soil, driving cars, selling goods, nursing the 
sick—these young men and women are 
abundantly justifying the American charity 
which rushed speedily across the seas to 
save their lives when their parents suc- 
cumbed to the bitter horrors and rages of a 
warring world. 


Is a New Era in Sight? 
Conditions are changing in the Near 
East because ideas are changing. These 
ancient lands are hurrying to catch up with 
the twentieth century. Science is driving 


the mosquito from malaria-plagued cities. 
The slow-moving camel caravan continues 
to carry merchandise from Bagdad to 
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Cairo, but passengers go by train or bus. 
Automobiles daily traverse the ancient high- 
way from Tyre, the city of King Hiram, 
to the city of King David. Little Nazareth 
is lighted by electricity. 

New spiritual ideas are also abroad. 
Recently an orphan graduate wrote to Mr. 
Edward Blatchford, director of Near East 
Relief in Palestine, ‘What you have done 
for the orphans is a lesson for me in helping 
the unpowerful.” Here is an idea new to 
a part of the world where the right of 
might has been dominant. Multiply this 
in the lives of thousands of boys going out 
of American institutions, and it may lead 
to ridding the Near East of its interminable 
war bred of hatred. Already the people of 
America have cause for gratification. 














THE CENTURIES MEET AT BETHLEHEM 


(For the camel caravan Jerusalem is still—as in Bible days—a Sabbath’s journey away. But the automobile of the 
Near East Relief brings the American orphanages in both cities within a few minutes’ drive of each other) 
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THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


AT WASHINGTON 


BY TOM EVERRITT 


T WAS Robert Louis Stevenson who said: 
“Man was never so happily inspired as 
when he was building cathedrals.” 

Conceived on the finest lines by one of 
the greatest of modern architects, there is 
now arising on Mount Saint Alban, a 
commanding site in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Washington Cathedral, an edifice 
that stands for inspiration and devotion. 
In beauty of design it will be one of the 
noblest structures in the world. 

Already the apse of this great Cathedral 
has been finished. While constituting only a 
fragment of the whole it witnesses in itself 
a splendor and magnificence of architecture, 
and is the object of admiration and venera- 
tion of the countless thousands who visit it 
year by year. Beneath this apse is the 
completed Bethlehem Chapel, wherein serv- 
ices are held daily. Notwithstanding its 
present space limitations, this little chapel 
has witnessed many notable gatherings 
during recent years. 


In an age so utterly materialistic and 
utilitarian as ours, there are those who may 
not see the wisdom of creating such a 
majestic fabric for the sole purpose of satis- 
fying the artistic and the devotional, or for 
occasioral uses of a public nature. These 
same critics might, with possibly more force- 
ful argument, inveigh against the erection of 
a noble memorial to Abraham Lincoln, or 
the building of a mighty shaft to the memory 
of George Washington. Indeed, they might 
maintain that great art galleries, visited 
by comparatively few, or costly structures 
built to house vast libraries, are both un- 
necessary and out of harmony with our 
practical views of life. 

For the same reasons that a state cannot 
exist without well-ordered government, and 
just as well-ordered government implies fit 
centers for its administration, so religion 
demands not only well-conceived forms 
for its expression, but suitable buildings 
in which to give it a proper setting. 
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To Washington, the national capital, we 
may reasonably look for that which wit- 
nesses to the highest and noblest expression 
of our spiritual needs. 


The Long Years of Planning 


The first comprehensive step toward the 
fulfilment of the obvious obligation to erect 
a magnificent Cathedral in Washington was 
taken in 1893, when Congress granted a 
charter to the Protestant-Episcopal Cathe- 
dral Foundation of the District of Columbia 
for religious, educational, and philanthropic 
purposes. 

The original site of Washington Cathe- 
dral, purchased in 1898, has been so greatly 
augmented by generous gifts of adjoining 
land that to-day the Cathedral Close covers 
an area of sixty-seven and one-half acres. 
It occupies the highest point within the 
District of Columbia, four hundred feet 
above and about four miles away from the 
congested business district of the city. All 
of Washington, the valley of the Potomac, 
and the hills of Virginia and Maryland are 
visible from the Cathedral grounds. 

Its foundation stone was brought from 
the fields of Bethlehem, and bears the 


inscription: “‘The Word Was Made Flesh 


and Dwelt Among Us.” It was inlaid in 
a block of American granite, and was set in 
place on September 29, 1907, at a service of 
dedication attended by 25,000 persons. 
President Roosevelt delivered an address. 
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Architectural Features 


The architecture of Bethlehem Chapel, 
the first unit to be completed (in 1919), is 
decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century, 
which harmonizes with that of the proposed 
Cathedral as a whole; although in the nave 
the treatment will be severely simple and 
in full accord with the earliest Gothic 
modes. Not since the fourteenth century 
has a cathedral like this been built, and 
probably not in this generation, nor in the 
next, will another such be attempted. 

At the same time it is in no sense a copy 
of any medieval cathedral. In its design, 
inspiration is being drawn from the greatest 
works of the Christian art of the past. It 
differs from all medieval cathedrals in 
that it is being built with full knowledge of 
the development of Gothic architecture in 
England and Europe, as well as of the 
science of modern structural engineering. 

Although the Cathedral will be large, 
mere size is not the primary aim. It will 
be slightly smaller than the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, in New York, but larger 
than. St. Paul’s in London, Westminster 
Abbey, the Cathedral of Rheims and many 
others, and notably larger than the famous 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Its 
nave will be the longest in America. 

The original architects were Dr. George 
F. Bodley and Mr. Henry Vaughan, whose 
plans were accepted in1g07. Following the 

death ot Dr. Bodley, Mr. 








Vaughan completed the 
plans and the models. He, 
also, is now ceceased; and 
the present architects are 
Frohman, Robb, and Lit- 
tle, of Boston, with Cram 
and Ferguson as consult- 
ing architects. 

The Cathedral will be 
534 feet long, and 215 feet 
wide at the transepts. The 
central tower will rise to a 
height of 262 feet. There 
will be room for 5,000 
persons seated and 22,000 
standing. 

The entrance to Beth- 
lehem Chapel is called the 
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THE COMPLETED PORTION OF THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


AT WASHINGTON 


(This section comprises the apse and the choir, and it houses also Bethlehem 
hapel, where services are now held) 


Benedictus Doorway, the 
last words of the Bene- 
dictus, “The Way of 
Peace,” being carved 
above it. 
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It is in the vault of this 
Chapel where lies interred the 
remains of Woodrow Wilson, 
whose burial place is marked 
by a sarcophagus recessed in 
the south wall of the Chapel, 
above the place where he 
rests. 

The building of the founda- 
tion of the Cathedral, apart 
from the apse and Bethlehem 
Chapel, was begun in 1922. 
It was completed within 
fifteen months. Preparations 
have been made to interest 
the nation in concluding the 
construction of the entire 
structure within the next five 
years at an estimated total 
cost of $12,000,000, of which 
approximately $5,000,000 has 
been raised. This sum has 
been contributed by more 
than 12,000 persons of all 
church affiliations and from 
all parts of the United States. 
Approximately $4,000,000 
came from Washington. 

The foundations are all 
laid, the apse is finished, and 
work is under way—which 











will be finished next spring— 
that will bring the construc- 
tion up to the main floor 
of the choir, both transepts 
and two bays of the nave. Then a 
contract ‘for the next unit will be pre- 
pared. For that work $3,500,000 will be 
required. 

The officials of the National Cathedral 
Foundation, together with the members of 
the Cathedral Chapter, in a pronounce- 
ment have said: ‘‘Great preachers will here 
proclaim their messages. The building will 
be a House of Prayer for all people. It will 
be available for great public services. It 
will become in time what Westminster 
Abbey is to England—the shrine in which to 
preserve the memorials of all who with 
notable fidelity have served their God and 
country.” 


A Burial Place for the Illustrious Dead 


The north transept of Westminster Abbey 
is occupied principally with memorials to 
statesmen and warriors, while in the south 
transept the ‘Poets’ Corner’ contains 
memorials to most of the leading English 


A VIEW OF THE PARTLY COMPLETED WASHINGTON CA- 
THEDRAL, LOOKING FROM WHAT WILL BE THE FRONT OF 


THE STRUCTURE 


writers. For a similar purpose, here in 
America, it has been suggested to the 
Cathedral Chapter that the north arm of 
Washington Cathedral shall be designated 
“‘Statesmen’s”’ transept, and the south arm 
shall be denominated ‘Army and Navy” 
transept; thus following, in a measure, the 
Westminster Abbey plan. 

Ultimately, the Cathedral will become, it 
is hoped, the place of sepulture for the 
country’s honored dead. No edifice in Eng- 
land is more tenderly cherished than West- 
minster Abbey—not alone for the reason 
that it is a building of rare beauty, but be- 
cause it is hallowed by memories of associa- 
tions that have become sacred to the people 
of Great Britain. Washington Cathedral is 
designed for like purposes, and certainly 
there is no structure in America more 
properly placed for memorials to our dis- 
tinguished men and women. 

While the plans of the place of sepulture 
are incomplete, space will be provided 
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THE TOMB OF WOODROW WILSON 


(Recessed in the wall of Bethlehem Chapel, the completed 
portion of the National Cathedral. A crusader’s cross lies 
across the sarcophagus, in front of which is the inscription 
*““Woodrow Wilson—1856-1924.”’ The American flag is 
one carried by our troops in London, and the others are 
‘‘President’s flags’? used at the two inaugurations) 


under the nave sufficient for entombment of 
the bodies of one thousand illustrious per- 
sons who pass away in future. The Cathe- 
dral’s charter from the Congress limits the 
number of interments during any year to 
four, thus providing for the burying in their 
last resting places of America’s notable dead 
for hundreds of years to come. 

In addition to the body of Woodrow Wil- 
son, there also have been laid to rest in this 
Westminster Abbey of America the archi- 
tect of the Cathedral, Henry Vaughan; 
George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy; the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas John Claggett and Mary 
Gannt, his wife. Bishop Claggett was the 
first Bishop of Maryland and the first 
Presbyter to be consecrated Bishop on 
American soil. Behind the altar in Bethle- 
hem Chapel is the alabaster tomb of the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop 
of Washington (under whom the work of 
building the Cathedral proper was begun), 
who passed away on February 22, 1908. 


A memorial to the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, 
second Bishop of Washington, who died 
several months ago, is being prepared. His 
remains rest now under Bethlehem Chapel. 


Some Notable Gifts 


Many men and women have contributed 
more than their worldly goods to the con- 
struction and development of the Cathedral. 
Besides the $4,000,000 which have been 
spent on buildings and grounds, many 
millions more in time, thought, interest, and 
devotion have been given by men and 
women who have joined in the work of 
building the Cathedral. 

In a temporary chapel in the Cathedral 
Close are preserved, until the Cathedral is 
completed, the Canterbury Ambon, or pul- 
pit; the Glastonbury Cathedral, or Bishop’s 
Chair; the Hilda Stone; the Jerusalem Altar, 
and other ecclesiastical furnishings donated 
by friends. 

The Canterbury Ambon is made from 
stones of Canterbury Cathedral and sculp- 
tured under the direction of William D. 
Caroe, resident architect of that cathedral. 
It was presented by the Archbishop and the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury in memory 
of Stephen Langton, who led the Barons of 
Britain when the Magna Charta was 
granted by King John. 

The Glastonbury Cathedral, or Bishop’s 
Chair, was made from the stones of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, the church in which King 
Arthur and Guinivere were buried. It 
carries us back to the beginning of Chris- 
tianity in the British Isles. Tradition states 
that the Church of Glastonbury was founded 
by Joseph of Arimathea. Cardinal Baronius 
places this in the year A. D. 43. 

The Hilda Stone is named after the 
Northumbrian princess, Saint Hilda. It is 
from Whitby Abbey, England. It was 
given by Sir Charles Strickland, of Baintry 
Manor. It will contain the “book of Re- 
membrance,”’ in which the names of donors 
to the great Cathedral are being inscribed. 

The Jerusalem Altar was given to the 
Cathedral by the dioceses and missionary 
jurisdictions of the Church before the 
Cathedral building was begun. It was 
consecrated on Ascension Day, 1902. The 
stones comprising it are from the temple 
quarries of Jerusalem. 

The present temporary baptistery con- 
tains the Jordan Font, the gift of those who 
were baptized or confirmed by the first 
Bishop of Washington. It is lined with 
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stones brought from the Damascus Ford 
of the River Jordan. This font will eventu- 
ally be placed in the permanent baptistery 
to be built on the north side of the Cathe- 
dral, the erection of which has been made 
possible by a gift of $200,000. 


A Complete Community Planned 


Construction of the first wing of the 
Cathedral Library, situated east of the apse, 
was completed last spring and will soon be 
open to theological students. This wing 
will house the 30,000 volumes now owned 
by the Cathedral. When completed, the 
library will contain 300,000 volumes, thus 
becoming one of the foremost theological 
libraries in the United States. 

On the hillside east of the apse is an 
Open-Air Theater, used by the National 
Cathedral School for Girls for dramatic 
performances. Beyond this is an athletic 
field for the Saint Alban’s School for Boys. 

The Cathedral Close has been termed, in 
anticipation of the fulfilment of the pro- 
posed plans, “A Holy City on a Hill.” 
It will contain such a complete community 
that it will justify that description. Among 
the thirty or more additional buildings will 
be the Chapter House, the Synod Hall, the 
Cloisters, Sacristy, Choir Rooms and Ad- 
ministration Building, the Dean’s residence, 
six Canon’s residences, six Minor Canon’s 
residences, twelve retired clergy residences, 
the Library and the Librarian’s residence, 
the Guest House, additional buildings for 
Saint Alban’s School for Boys and the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, the 
College of Preachers, and lodges for Cathe- 
dral employees. 

A stone wall with twelve gates, each 
named after one of the twelve Apostles, 
will surround this “Holy City on a Hill.” 


Bishop Freeman and His Aids 


The Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, the 
present and third Bishop of Washington, in 
a public address immediately after his elec- 
tion pledged himself to recognize no 
“schools of theological thought” or other 
divisions among his clergy. The building 
of the national Washington Cathedral is his 
first concern, and he is laboring untiringly 
and with vigilance in the prosecution of the 
work of securing the further donations that 
will enable him and his united clergy pres- 
ently to contemplate a great work well done. 

Behind this worthy project in Washing- 
ton stand many of the notable public men 
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(Dr. Freeman is the third Bishop of Washington, in the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, coming to that office in 

1923. Previously he had been rector of churches in 

Yonkers, Minneapolis, and Washington. Very early in 

life, and before entering the ministry, he had been con- 

nected with legal and accounting departments of two 
railroads, at New York) 


of the United States, without regard to 
personal denominational affiliations. Among 
them are Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; John Hays Hammond, inter- 
nationally known mining engineer; Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania; 
Rear-Admiral Cary T. Grayson; Henry 
White, former Ambassador to France; 
Gen. John J. Pershing; Dr. William Holland 
Wilmer, and others. 

President Wilson, a _ Presbyterian, 
strongly advocated the Cathedral project 
before he passed away. President Harding, 
a Baptist, no less strongly supported it 
before he, also, died. President Coolidge, 
a Congregationalist, likewise has endorsed 
the building of this magnificent monument 
to Christianity. 

The Washington Cathedral will be free 
to all; there will be no subsidized or rented 
pews; it will be a people’s church—states- 
men, scientists, scholars, millionaires and 
paupers, generals and privates; men, women, 
and children—all may come here and find 
“the Way of Peace.” 





INHERITANCE TAXATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


BY THOMAS WALKER PAGE 


[As president of the National Tax Association, Mr. Page called the Conference on Estate Taxation 
which met in Washington last February, and as the chairman of that gathering he appointed a committee 
which has recently reported at a second conference.—THE Ep1Tor] 


HE most cumbersome and misused 

appendage of our public revenue 
system—if system it can be called—is in- 
heritance taxation as it is now practised in 
this country. Popular indignation would 
not tolerate its continuance for a month were 
it not that few are aware of the abuses 
occurring under it. 

This does not mean that inheritance 
taxation is objectionable when fairly en- 
forced. Opinion in all civilized countries 
has long favored the levying of a tax on 
property when transferred at the death of 
one owner to the ownership of others. It is 
needless to enumerate here the grounds on 
which this opinion is based. It is enough 
to say that they have been accepted as 
reasonable and just by legislators, by the 
courts, and by nearly all thoughtful citizens, 
and that inheritance taxation is recognized 
as a proper source of public revenue. It 
is not the nature of the source but our way 
of using it that deserves condemnation. 


Our Limited Experience 


For the singular contrast between the 
practices we tolerate in this field and our 
claims to common sense and efficiency as 
characteristics of our people there appears 
to be but one explanation. It is that inheri- 
tance taxation is of recent growth among us, 
and we have not yet learned by experience 
how to administer it. 

It is true that a few of the States have had 
an inheritance tax on their statute books for 
more than a generation. But until the 
end of the nineteenth century nearly all such 
taxes applied only to collateral heirs, the 
rates were low, administration was slack, 
and the yield was practically negligible. It 
is only during the past fifteen or twenty 
years that the States, driven by the rapid 
growth of their expenditures, have at-. 
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tempted to make this source truly prolific. 
As recently as 1910 property transmitted to 
members of a decedent’s immediate family 
was taxed in only twenty States and not 
more than two of these levied on such 
property rates as high as 5 per cent. Taxa- 
tion of collateral heirs was somewhat more 
general, but this was not of great significance 
since relatively little property is bequeathed 
outside of the owner’s family. Even as 
late as 1916, $30,252,000 was the amount 
collected from this source by all the States 
together, and five-sixths of that amount was 
collected by eight States. In the remaining 
forty States the tax yielded a total of less 
than $6,000,000. 

It was in 1916 that the Federal Govern- 
ment, faced with the likelihood of a costly 
war, imposed on estates transferred at 
death a tax which, with modifications and 
higher rates, is still in force. Several times in 
the past the Federal Government had 
sought revenue from inheritance taxes to 
meet war emergencies, but it had always 
abandoned them as soon as the emergency 
was past. The continuance of the present 
tax has given deep concern to the States 
which were coming to rely more and more 
on the same:source to meet their growing 
necessities. It has not, however, caused 
them to withdraw from the field. On the 
contrary, inheritance taxation has now 
become a feature of state revenue systems. 
Alabama, Florida, and Nevada are the only 
States that levy no such tax at all. 


A Relatively Small Yield 


In spite of the now widespread use of the 
inheritance tax the amount of revenue 
secured from it in this country is still sur- 
prisingly small. It is important to bear 
this in mind when considering the expedi- 


_ency of abolishing it. For if the oppressive- 
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ness of the tax be measured by the amount 
realized by government from estates of 
moderate size it is almost absurd to call it 
oppressive at all. Thus in 1922 revenues of 
State and local governments from taxes of 
all kinds reached a total of $4,220,000,000; 
and of that amount only $66,000,000, or 
less than 1.5 per cent., came from inheri- 
tance taxes. In that year the estate tax 
yielded for the Federal Government $139,- 
000,000, or a little more than 3.5 per cent. 
of the total Federal revenue, which was 
$3,570,000,000. In other words, the whole 
amount raised in this country by inheri- 
tance taxation was only about 2.6 per cent. 
of what was raised from all taxes. By 
1924 receipts of all the States from inheri- 
tance taxes had increased to about $81,000,- 
coo. But the Federal receipts from the 
estate tax had fallen to less than $103,000,- 
ooo. Surely in view of the great wealth of 
this country these sums should not be re- 
garded as oppressive in amount. 


Faults in Method 


Granting, then, that this is a proper 
source of. revenue and that the amount 
exacted from it taken as a whole is not 
excessive, wherein does objection to it lie? 
It is impossible within the space of a maga- 
zine article to point out all the abuses that 
are now practised. Effort must be limited 
to showing only the more serious faults in 
our measures and to indicating the lines 
along which reform should be attempted. 

In the first place: The prevailing ap- 
portionment of the burden of inheritance 
taxation is damaging to the public welfare. 
In this particular the Federal Government 
is the chief offender. On estates of small 


.and medium size the rates of the Federal 


tax are so arranged that the exactions are 
exceedingly moderate. Under the law 
now in force a net estate of $50,coo pays 
nothing, an estate of $100,cco pays $500, 
and an estate even of $1,000,000 pays only 
$70,000. But from that point up the pay- 
ments increase rapidly. On an estate of 
$5,000,000 the tax is $947,500; on $10,c00,- 
000 it is $2,543,000; on $50,cc0,000 it is 
$18,541,000; and on $100,cc0,000 it is 
$38,541,000 or 38.5 per cent. of the whole 
estate. It is these heavy payments levied 
on great estates that are harmful to the 
country. 

It may, indeed, at once be admitted that 
these rates accord with the principle that 
the burden of taxation should be distributed 
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in proportion to the ability of taxpayers 
to bear it. High rates on large estates are 
no more oppressive to the heirs than are 
low rates on small estates. We need not 
much disturb ourselves about the plight of 
heirs to a fortune that still runs far into 
the millions even after the tax has been 
paid. But it is not the heirs, it is other 
people who suffer when the Government 
withdraws great sums out of the estate of a 
decedent. 

To understand the wide-reaching evils 
that flow from a heavy inheritance tax it 
must be remembered that a great estate 
does not consist of ready cash in bank, a 
portion of which may be withdrawn for 
payment of the tax without affecting the 
balance which remains at the disposal of the 
owner. It consists of shares in, or claims 
upon, sometimes one and sometimes many 
industries. The amount of actual money it 
includes is usually small. But as it is 
money in which inheritance taxes must be 
paid it becomes necessary for the adminis- 
trators of a decedent’s estate to exchange his 
shares or claims for money. This has 
several unintended results. 

One such result is a depletion of the value 
of the estate beyond what the law intended. 
To raise money in time to meet the terms 
fixed by law the administrators must sell 
the securities most readily convertible into 
cash. This leaves to the heirs the more 
dubious and less desirable portions of the 
estate. Moreover, since money in large 
sums is needed, large blocks of securities 
must be thrown on the market regardless of 
the effect on price. Selling under such cir- 
cumstances reduces the amount realized on 
what is sold below the value at which it 
had been appraised for taxation. There 
have been instances, indeed, when these 
forced sales caused a break in the market 
with serious losses not only to the ce- 
cedent’s estate but also to other holders of 
the securities sold. The depletion is still 
more serious when the estate consists in 
ownership or part ownership of a single 
enterprise. A successful department store, 
a great manufacturing plant, or a popular 
and well-equipped resort may well be ap- 
praised at five million or ten million dollars 
on the basis of the income derived from it 
as a going concern by a single owner or a 
few partners. But it would be impossible 
to sell a fractional part of it for an equal 
fraction of the value at which it is appraised. 
To raise $1,cc0o,coo in order to pay the 
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estate tax on a $5,000,000 department store 
would entail the sacrifice of much more than 
one-fifth of the ownership and would at the 
same time reduce the credit by means of 
which the store is operated. 


Interference with Industry 


Another unintended result of a heavy tax 
payment is its interference with the manage- 
ment of industry. The forced transfer on a 
large scale of the stocks and bonds of an 
enterprise brings a new element into the 
controlling ownership, an element deter- 
mined not by its fitness to share in the 
control but merely by its supply of enough 
ready. money to exploit the emergency 
created by the tax. Such an unpremedi- 
tated shifting of control brings uncertainty 
and insecurity into the policy and manage- 
ment of the enterprise. Its activities are 
slackened, its staff is demoralized, its credit 
is impaired, production and employment 
fall off and all other industries connected 
with it either as producers of its raw ma- 
terials or as users of its products are 
damaged by the impairment of its position. 
Thus it is that the real oppression of the 
heavy tax is borne not by the heirs, for 
they still retain an abundant fortune, but 
by the laborers in industry and the masses 
of producers and consumers, control over 
whose destiny is put up for sale to pay the 
tax. By happy chance, indeed, the new 
element that buys its way into the control 
may be well qualified to use its power, better 
qualified perhaps than the heirs of the 
decedent. But this will scarcely lessen 
the shock to stability and security that 
follows a sudden change of control into 
hands not previously known and tested in 
the enterprise, and uncertainty is little 
less fruitful of evils in business than is poor 
management. Industry is a sensitive or- 
ganism that can better bear the ills we know 
than fly to others that we know not of. 


Depriving Industry of Capital 


The third harmful result of heavy inheri- 
tance taxation is that it reduces the capital 
used in industry and thus reduces employ- 
ment, production and capacity to continue 
paying taxes. A tax system should be so 
adjusted that it may be possible to pay all 
taxes out of income. A_ government 
weakens the country over which it is set 
when its levies are payable not out of income 
but out of the capital with the use of which 
the population makes its living. This 
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principle is followed in the lower brackets of 
our estate tax. Even on a $1,000,000 estate 
the tax of $70,000 is little more than eigh- 
teen months income from a safe investment 
of $1,000,000. But the levy of $18,541,000 
on an estate of $50,000,000 involves a 
transfer not of income but of capital itself 
from industry to the Federal treasury. 
This capital is withdrawn from productive 
enterprise to be devoted to government 
expenditures. It is true that the welfare 
of the country requires that revenue to meet 
these expenditures should be raised, but 
every principle of sound finance and true 
economy requires that it be raised from 
other sources. Nothing less than the most 
dire necessity can justify a government in 
levying heavily upon the actual capital by 
the use of which its citizens are carrying on 
the industries that support the country. 

In these three results are found abundant 
reason for condemning the rates of the ex- 
isting Federal tax. Others might be men- 
tioned, but these suffice. 

The rates of the State inheritance taxes 
are far less exorbitant than those of the 
Federal Government. The maximum rate 
on the largest inheritance of lineal heirs 
averages for all the States only 5% per 
cent., and in no State except Illinois does 
the maximum exceed 10 per cent. When 
property is left outside of the decedent’s 
family it is taxed more heavily. The aver- 
age maximum rate on such property among 
the States reaches 1614 per cent; in three 
States indeed it goes up to 4o per cent; 
but these rates have little practical import- 
ance, as property is seldom left outside of 
the family except such as goes to charitable 
and educational purposes and this is usually 
not taxed at all. 


Changing Rates and Administrative Methods 


The second defect in our inheritance taxa- 
tion which space permits us to mention is its 
instability. Since an inheritance tax is 
levied only at the death of an owner of 
property, a change in the rates of it means 
that the government takes away more 
from some citizens than it does from others 
who are equally able to pay. Thus a man 
who inherited from his father a $1,000,000 
estate in thé spring of 1924 would have paid 
a Federal tax of $51,500; but another man 
whose father lived until the summer of 
that year would have paid $70,000 on an 
estate of the same size. If the estates had 
been assessed at $5,000,000 the second 
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payment would have exceeded the first by 
as much as $306,000. 

Although the rates of the Federal tax 
have been altered four times since its enact- 
ment nine years ago, the evil record of the 
States in this regard surpasses that of 
Congress. Forty-three States have changed 
their rates within the last ten years and 
thirty within the last five years. Michigan 
has altered its law since 1907 at every ses- 
sion of the legislature save one. The 
Massachusetts law has been changed 
twenty-nine times in thirty-five years. The 
New Jersey law has been amended fourteen 
times in the last fifteen years. { 

Unfair apportionment of the tax burden 
is not the only evil caused by such un- 
stable and planless legislation. Fluctuating 
rates and shifting methods of administra- 
tion render it difficult for any citizen to 
settle his affairs who has any affairs to settle. 
No man can make any certain provision for 
his family, safeguard the interests of his 
associates in business and discharge his 
obligations to the State when he does not 
know how much and in what manner the 
State will levy on his property. The 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” once 
said that no man ever died a triumphant 
death with a disease below the diaphram. 
He might have added that no man ever 
died a peaceful death under a shifting 
inheritance tax that hits below the belt. 
Anxiety over the effect which an unknown 
tax may exert on family and business settle- 
ments compels property owners to seek 
arrangements that are not based on prin- 
ciples of sound business but on the desire for 
avoidance and evasion of the tax. In this 
manner it causes capital to be diverted from 
its normal uses and forces it into conceal- 
ment or into unproductive investment. It 
is the country, therefore, as well as the heir to 
property, that suffers from the instability. 


Same Property Taxed Repeatedly 


A third evil in our practice is found in the 
multiplicity of taxes on the same property 
and the expense and delay of administering 
them. The courts have upheld the right of a 
State to lay an inheritance tax on all the 
property of a decedent who was a citizen 
of the State at the time of his death except 
such real and other tangible property as is 
physically situated outside the State. 
Nearly every State has claimed, in addition, 
the right to tax all property that may be 
considered as located within its borders 
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although the decedent at death was a citizen 
of some other State. This means that 
taxes are levied on intangible property by 
the State where the decedent resided and 
by the State where the property is held to 
be located, and since the laws determining 
the situs of intangible property are obscure 
and conflicting it often happens that the 
same property is taxable in many States. 

Thus if a decedent owns stock in a com- 
pany which is incorporated in half a dozen 
States and which has property in half a 
dozen others the stock would be liable to 
taxation in the State where the decedent 
was a resident and also in each of the twelve 
States where the company was incorporated 
or engaged in business. The sum of the 
taxes may exceed the total value of the item 
of property on which they are levied. These 
unjust impositions burden the heirs to 
small as well as to large inheritances. 
On a recent occasion a New Jersey estate 
of $49,000 had to pay taxes of $7,112 to 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Virginia. 
An estate of $8,458 in Kentucky paid a 
tax of $634.75 to Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and West Virginia. On a little estate in 
Arkansas which amounted to only $2,000 
New York collected a tax of $50. 

The cost and delay of determining and 
paying the claims of so many different 
governments are even more burdensome 
than the amount of the tax. No property 
can be transferred by a decedent’s executors 
until waivers are secured from every State 
that asserts a claim upon it, and trust 
company records show that for settling 
the average estate proceedings in no less 
than six or eight separate States are 
necessary. It frequently happens that 
proceedings even on small properties are 
required in more than twenty States. The 
time needed to complete them in each 
State varies from a few days to many 
months. Each State has its own methods 
of procedure and the executor must prepare 
different forms and other papers to agree 
with the law of every State where pro- 
ceedings are necessary. 

The fees and charges involved in so many 
tedious proceedings are frequently higher 
than the tax. The National Committee on 
Inheritance Taxation in illustrating these 
abuses pointed to a New York estate which 
held securities of Missouri corporations 
inventoried at less than $7,000; the tax 
payable to Missquri was $320.12 but the 
fees and expenses paid in Missouri were 
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$1,012.46. Another estate in the District 
of Columbia was charged $230 to pay a tax 
in Missouri of $18 on property worth 
$3,000. Another estate was compelled to 
pay $250 to obtain waivers from nine 
separate States although the total tax 
collected by them all was only 66 cents. 
“Tn a recent estate,” says the committee, 
“in order to transfer stock of a railroad 
company which is incorporated in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania and maintains a transfer 
office in New York, although the market 
value of the stock was not more than $100 
and the tax liability considerably less than 
$1, it was necessary to prepare and file 
three copies of the will, two of which had to 
be certified; three certified copies of the 
letters testamentary; two applications under 
oath for appraisal; six schedules setting 
forth assets and liabilities; one copy of the 
petition for letters; a copy of the executor’s 
bond; an order of court, a resolution of the 
board of directors of the corporate executor; 
evidence of payment of the transfer taxes; 
an affidavit of no indebtedness in Pennsyl- 
vania; a Pennsylvania short certificate; 
a New York inheritance tax waiver, and a 
Pennsylvania inheritance tax waiver. When 
the costs and the time and labor of the 
executor are considered it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the value of the stock 
justified the trouble and expense of trans- 
fer.”’ And all that in order to pay a tax 
amounting to less than $1! To appreciate 
the gravity of the situation it should be 
realized that these are not exceptionally 
horrible examples; such cases are of common 
occurrence. 


Variations from State to State 


The last abuse which can be mentioned 
without unduly prolonging this article is 
the lack of uniformity among the States. 
Three States have no inheritance tax 
whatever, and two others do not tax the 
’ inheritance of lineal heirs. Exemptions for 
widows and lineal descendants vary be- 
tween $500 for a grandchild in South Caro- 
lina and $75,000 for a widow in Kansas. 
The highest rate on large estates going to 
direct heirs in Maine and Pennsylvania is 
2 per cent.; in Michigan it is 8 per cent.; 
in Illinois it is 14 per cent. In four States 
the maximum rate levied on property be- 
queathed outside a decedent’s kindred is 
5 per cent., and in three States it goes up to 
40 per cent. Variations-in methods of ad- 
ministration are as wide as they are in rates 


and exemptions and add enormously to-the 
charges, costs and delay in transferring 
property. 

These variations in the burden of taxes 
and costs cause men of property to acquire 
a legal residence and to make their invest- 
ments where they hope their estates will 
suffer least. In doing so they withdraw 
capital from its normal channels of useful- 
ness and interfere with the sound and health- 
ful development of national enterprise. 
In spite of all possible precautions, however, 
since there is wide disagreement in State 
laws determining the place of residence of 
individuals and the legal situs of property 
infinite confusion and multiple claims can- 
not be avoided in the settlement of estates. 

When taxes are overlapping, conflicting, 
unreasonably costly to collect, discrimina- 
tory and unproductive of substantial 
revenue they demoralize the citizen’s sense 
of obligation to the State, stimulate evasion 
and contempt of law, weaken the spirit of 
enterprise, reduce the productiveness of 
industry and cut down the revenues both 
of the Government and of individuals. 
Such are the nature and the working of 
inheritance taxation in the United States. 


Specific Reforms Proposed 


‘And now what reforms would it be prac- 
ticable for us to put into operation? 

It is clear that inheritance taxes on the 
intangible property of non-resident decedents 
should be abolished. This would go far 
toward putting an end to the injustice of 
multiple taxation by different governments 
of the same inheritance. What is even more 
desirable, it would abate the unconscionable 
delay and cost entailed by the necessity of 
proceedings in many States. The sacrifice 
of revenue it would impose is almost 
negligible. New Jersey is the only State 
in the Union which derives from the prop- 
erty of non-residents a considerable part of 
its total receipts from inheritance taxation. 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania have already entered 
into a reciprocal agreement for the applica- 
tion of this reform amongst themselves. 
Under the agreement administration of the 
tax is simplified. The burden: upon the 
taxpayer is lightened through the elimina- 
tion of tedious and expensive proceedings 
and the public revenue is not substantially 
affected. In view of these benefits it is 
reasonable to hope that such reciprocity 
will become general. 
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It is, of course, only through voluntary 
action by the States that this reform can be 
effected. It is rather a question of ex- 
pediency than of constitutional right which 
is here involved. It was settled by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
the Frick estate last June that an inheritance 
tax on tangible personal property could be 
imposed by the State in which the property 
was actually situated and by no other 
State regardless of where the decedent re- 
sided at the time of death. The decision 
applied, it is true, only to tangible property, 
but the reasoning on which the decision 
rests would apply equally to intangible 
property provided it were possible to ascertain 
the physical location of intangible property. 
Obviously, however, many kinds of in- 
tangible property have no physical loca- 
~ tion at all. For that reason the situs of 
such property has commonly been taken to 
be the residence of the owner. Mobilia 
sequuntur personam is an ancient and 
commonly recognized principle of law 
which is violated by the prevailing practice 
in inheritance taxation. A general observ- 
ance of the principle is the most pressing 
of the reforms now needed in this field. 

Stability and substantial uniformity among 


the States in the rates of the tax and the 
methods of administration is another essen- 
tial reform. It is needless to argue further 
for stability and uniformity after what has 
been said above in regard to the evils that 
are caused by the lack of them. One matter, 


however, should be touched upon. The 
revenue needs of the several States vary 
widely and the capacity of the sources 
from which they may supply their needs 
likewise varies. Is it just, then, that a State 
should levy an inheritance tax which it does 
not need merely because other States do 
need it? The answer without qualification 
is, Yes. The inheritance tax should be 
national in scope and unchangeable for a 
generation. It is true that every system of 
taxation should be elastic so that the 
revenue collected may be adjusted from 
year to year to the varying needs of govern- 
ment. But elasticity should be given to the 
system through the inclusion of other 
taxes which may be altered from time to 
time without imposing unequal burdens on 
those who must pay them. The income 
tax, the general property tax and others 
which are payable by all citizens at regu- 
larly recurring intervals may be altered 
Without injustice. But the inheritance tax 
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which is levied only at that uncertain date 
when death overtakes the owner of property 
cannot be made elastic nor allowed to 
fluctuate either from time to time or from 
State to State without injustice to the 
individual and serious damage to the 
public welfare. 

Finally, the Federal estate tax should be 
repealed. Federal expenditures have been 
diminishing and there is reason to expect 
that for some time to come they will con- 
tinue to diminish. The surplus revenue 
annually collected reaches several hundred 
millions. A reduction of taxes is not only 
possible but necessary and there is no form 
of reduction which would give more general 
or more substantial relief in proportion to 
the revenue surrendered than repeal of the 
estate tax. In the States and localities, 
on the other hand, expenditures have been 
growing. Education, road-building, and 
numerous other developmental activities of 
government demand increasing appropria- 
tions. The inheritance tax has become 
a necessity in the budgets of most of the 
States and the necessity bids fair to grow 
in urgency. At present more than 14 per 
cent. of the total State revenue of Rhode 
Island is derived from this source; in Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania more than 13 
per cent. and in nearly a dozen others 
approximately 1o per cent. Abandonment 
of the tax by’the States, therefore, is beyond 
the scope of reasonable expectation. Since 
the States need it and the Federal Govern- 
ment does not and since payment to both 
doubles the cost and delay arising from 
differing methods of appraisement, ad- 
ministration and accounting, it is greatly 
to be desired that the Federal Government 
should withdraw from the field. 

Should Congress decide to continue the 
tax the decision will be due to some other 
reason than its character as a revenue 
measure. There will be, indeed, no lack of 
other reasons, but few of them appeal 
strongly to the sober judgment of the 
American people. Most prominent among 
them is the purpose of breaking up great 
estates. Quite aside from the question of 
justice, the use of the tax for this purpose 
is objectionable because of its blind and 
brutal effects on industry which were 
described above. If limits are to be set to 
the accumulation and transfer of property 
it should be openly and advisedly done 
through measures specially devised for the 
purpose. Insidious attacks on property 
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through legislation disguised as revenue 
measures are equivalent to confession that 
the majority of our citizens reject the 
purpose intended. 

Another reason sometimes urged for con- 
tinuance of the Feceral tax is the wish to 
distribute the burden of taxation more 
equally among the different sections of the 
country. The greatest accumulations of 
wealth are found in the highly industrialized 
regions of the North and East. In these 
regions reside the owners of much of the 
property and resources of the rest of the 
country. From the West and South they 
draw a great part of their profits. Chiefly 
for their benefit the protective tariff is 
maintained. They are the chief benefic- 
iaries of Federal legislation for the promo- 
tion of finance, commerce and industry. 
It is just, therefore—so the claim runs— 
that they should contribute heavily to the 
maintenance of government activities. 

The validity of this claim need not here 
concern us. It is enough to note the futility 
of the estate tax as a means of satisfying it. 
True it is, the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States pay under this tax about 
$30,000,000 a year more than all the rest of 
the country. But what are thirty millions 
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in a budget that exceeds three thousand 
millions! To get rid of sectional discrimina- 
tion surely it would be better to revise the 
measures through which it is practised 
than to salve the national conscience with a 
feeble attempt to countervail them with the 
estate tax. 

The most forceful reason advanced for 
even a temporary continuance of the estate 
tax has been adduced by the National 
Committee on Inheritance Taxation. It is 
that the Federal tax might be used as a 
means to promote uniformity in inheritance 
taxation by the States. The Committee 
proposes, first, that legislation be enacted 
providing that the estate tax be wholly 
removed six years hence; second, that the 
exorbitant rates in the present law be 
immediately reduced; and third, that from 
the amount levied on an estate by the 
Federal Government shall be deducted the 
amount paid in inheritance taxes to a State 
government, provided that this deduction 
shall not be more than 80 per cent. of the 
Federal tax. Under these provisions, the 
Committee believes that there will be both 
incentive and opportunity for the States 
to revise their tax legislation with a view to 
bringing order out of the existing chaos. 





THE FILIBUSTER DEFENDED 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


ILIBUSTERING is the weapon of 

minorities in the United States Senate 
to prevent the enactment of unwise and 
oftentimes vicious legislation. 

Every successful filibuster has the sup- 
port of public opinion and could not 
succeed without such endorsement.  Fili- 
bustering in the Senate has been too 
infrequent for the public good. If a 
determined minority of sane and conserva- 
tive Senators had more often exercised the 
privilege of unlimited debate to defeat 
measures sponsored by a majority, the 
country would be better off and there 
would have been less iniquitous and un- 
enforceable legislation on the statute books. 
Majorities for bad legislation are often 
obtained by clamorous organizations and 
noisy propaganda. 

There are great and small filibusters. 
Those which achieve renown generally 


continue for days, and even months, while 
the lesser kind are those which defeat un- 
desirable legislation by a simple threat. 
Hundreds of bills reach the calendar during 
a term of Congress; that is, they are 
reported from different committees and are 
ready for consideration by the Senate. Of 
these a large proportion never get farther 
than the calendar ‘stage. Suggestion by a 
sponsor for a bill of doubtful character, 
that it should receive consideration, causes 
an opposing Senator to remark: ‘That 
bill will lead to prolonged debate.” The 
implied threat of a filibuster, for that is the 
meaning of the remark, is often sufficient 
to kill an objectionable bill. The sponsors 
of such questionable measures learn by 
inquiry among fellow-members that their 
bills will be talked to death if brought 
forward, and the proposals. are therefore 
allowed to sleep quietly on the calendar. 
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Real or important filibusters occur when 
a seeming majority is in favor of a bill. The 
word “seeming”’ is used advisedly, for it 
rarely happens that a genuine filibuster is 
conducted against a bill which is really 
favored by an actual majority of Senators. 
There may be a sufficient number of 
members committed to a bill to pass it— 
Senators, who, for various reasons, feel 
compelled to vote for the bill if it reaches 
a vote—but among this majority there are 
a number who are secretly doing every- 
thing they can to prevent a vote. Such 
Senators may be actuated by a desire to 
avoid a party break with their President, 
or they may be influenced by a sentiment 
that has been created in their States. A 
bill may be put forward as a party measure 
(and most filibusters of note have been 
against measures of this kind), and every 
partisan is expected to stand by his party; 
but neither party lash nor pressure from 
the President can force some Senators to 
support a bill which they believe to be 
inimical to the best interests of the country. 
Either openly or secretly they will support 
a filibuster and enable the minority to resist 
successfully the proposed legislation. 


Strategy in the “ Short’? Session 


It stands to reason that a filibuster 
conducted by a minority of the Senate 
cannot defeat legislation desired by the 
people and supported by an unmistakable 
public sentiment. It has happened that 
nearly every successful filibuster has oc- 
curred in the closing days of the short 
session of Congress. The Constitution pro- 
vides for two sessions, one beginning the 
first Monday in December, thirteen months 
after the Congress has been elected, and 
the second session beginning just a year 
later. The first session may last a year; 
the second session expires by limitation on 
March 4, three months after it begins. All 
legislation fails which has not passed both 
houses and been signed by the President 
before the hour of expiration of the term. 

In every short session there is congestion 
of business and a wild scramble on the part 
of everybody interested in bills to get 
them through. The regular annual supply 
bills for the support of the Government 
must pass, as their failure would force an 
extra session of the new Congress. Conse- 
quently, it is easy to defeat almost any 
bill in the short session. But defeat of a 
bill in the short session does not mean 
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its permanent failure, if the people want 
it. The President, if he favors the bill, 
can call an extra session of the next Con- 
gress, and with two years of possibly 
continuous session in prospect the mincrity 
would be compelled to surrender and the 
bill would be passed. No filibuster could 
defeat it if there were real public sentiment 
in its favor. 


Two Filibusters Which Failed 


Filibusters never have defeated nor can 
they defeat a measure which the people 
want. In the very nature of things fili- 
busters must fail when directed against 
bills which have been decreed as essential. 
The most notable instance bearing out this 
statement occurred in 1893, when a pro- 
longed filibuster collapsed under pressure 
of public opinion; this was the filibuster 
against the bill to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act, which provided that the Government 
should buy 4,500,000 ounces of the metal 
every month and coin 4,500,000 silver 
dollars. The addition of so much silver 
currency to the circulating medium of the 
country aroused the apprehension of the 
bankers, and through them all other 
business men. At the same time the 
country was suffering on account of a serious 
panic; Federal revenues fell far below 
expenditures; there were serious crop fail- 
ures and a most deplorable condition. The 
bankers attributed the hard times to the 
silver purchases and the country seemed 
to accept that view. 

President Cleveland called Congress in 
extra session in August, 1893, for the 
express purpose of repealing the Silver 
Purchase Act. All attention was focused 
upon the Senate when it became apparent 
that a filibuster had been organized to 
defeat the repeal. It soon developed that 
there was a determined majority in the 
Senate for the repealing bill. Under such 
conditions the minority was compelled to 
surrender. If they had persisted they 
would have forced a revolution and a 
change of the rules, which might at some 
future time prevent them from using the 
filibuster on a more vital occasion. 

In 1893 the filibustering minority was 
composed of western Republicans and 
southern Democrats. Silver was not im- 
portant to the Southerners, but Federal 
interference in their elections was most 
vital. They could not afford to risk the 
possibility of Senate cloture, which might 
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be used to put through another Force 
bill; so they deserted the western silver 
men, and the filibuster collapsed. 

The southern Senators were under terrific 
pressure. The country was suffering and 
millions of men were out of employment. 
These Senators were standing out against 
the President of their party, and were 
being severely criticized by all the leading 
papers of the East and most of their home 
papers. Public opinion had decreed that 
the Silver Purchase Act should be repealed, 
and the well-organized filibuster against the 
repeal failed. 

There is one instance where a bill was 
killed by a filibuster in the short session 
and passed by the next Congress in a called 
extra session. In 1o11 President Taft 
sent the Canadian reciprocity agreement 
to Congress to be enacted into law. It 
passed the House, but was defeated by a 
filibuster in the Senate. President Taft 
warned the filibusters that he would call 
an extra session if the bill failed, and he 
carried out his threat. The result was that 
the bill was again passed by the House, 
and after a short time it passed the Senate. 
Canada refused to accept the reciprocity 
agreement, and it has never been revived. 


Defeating the Force Bill, in 1891 


The most notable filibuster in half a 
century was against the Force bill, so called 
because it proposed to use Federal force in 
elections in the South. It was brought 
forward in the Fifty-first Congress, coming 
up for final consideration in the Senate in 
the short session. The filibuster was led 
by Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, 
and lasted for several weeks. While the 
filibuster was in progress an effort was 
made to change the rules of the Senate so 
as to bring the Force bill to a vote; but the 
filibuster was turned on the new proposition 
with the same persistency, and after six 
days of fruitless effort it was abandoned. 
All the Democrats were against the Force 
bill, and it was known that eight or ten 
Republicans disapproved but felt bound to 
vote for it if that. stage was reached. 
Endurance tests in the way of all-night 
sessions were tried without result. Finally, 
the bill was set aside with the aid of eight 
Republican votes; and that was the last 
that was ever heard of it. There was 
no demand for such a measure. Although 
the Republicans afterwards had sixteen 
years of uninterrupted control of the 
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House, the Senate, and the Presidency, 
they never again attempted to pass a 
Force bill. 


A Weapon Against “ Pork” Bills and 
Subsidies 


Filibusters against river-and-harbor legis- 
lation have frequently been successful; at 
least four such bills have been defeated by 
filibusters, sometimes conducted by one 
man, or half a dozen men. Although there 
is always a majority of Senators in favor 
of river-and-harbor bills, their interest is 
not so great that they will defeat important 
supply bills and other necessary measures 
in order to force an extra session. Never 
has any harm followed the defeat of river- 
and-harbor bills. 

Ship-subsidy legislation has been de- 
feated by filibusters on several occasions, 
simply because there never has been a 
sentiment in this country in favor of 
subsidies of any kind. It is an interesting 
fact that all these bills killed by filibusters 
have been brought forward in the short 
session of Congress, when the pressure 
of appropriation bills and the fear of an 
extra session inclines many Senators to 
accept projects which they would otherwise 
oppose. It is also a fact that the opponents 
of these objectionable measures are gener- 
ally skillful enough in »arliamentary tactics 
to maneuver them into the short session 
where they can be killed by a filibuster. 


When Statehood Was Postponed 


On two occasions legislation for the 
admission of States has been defeated by 


filibusters. One of these was known as 
the Three-State bill, brought forward in 
the short session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress which ended in March, 1903. The 
bill was handled by Matthew S. Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, and supported: by a seeming 
majority composed of Republicans and 
Democrats. It proposed the admission of 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Oklahoma was a Territory created out of a 
part of Indian Territory, its southern 
boundary being a jagged, uneven line, 
running from the southeastern part of 
what is now Oklahoma State to a point 
near the northwest corner. The boundaries 
of New Mexico and Arizona were as at 
present. 

The filibuster against the Three-State 
bill was in charge of Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, of Indiana, chairman of the 
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Committee on Territories. He had the 
silent but effective support of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt, on account of 
his Rough Rider affiliations (many men of 
his regiment were from the territories), 
was strongly committed to the admission 
of these embryo States, but he did not 
approve the Three-State bill. It would 
have been quite embarrassing to him either 
to sign or to veto it. 

While there was an apparent majority 
for the bill, it was neither solid nor enthusi- 
astic. It was not a majority that would 
risk an extra session to secure its enact- 
ment. There was no public sentiment 
behind the bill; no one outside the terri- 
tories was in the least interested. The 
people who lived in that part of Indian 
Territory not included in the proposed 
state of Oklahoma were vigorously opposed 
to the proposal. They insisted that the 
State should include all of Indian Territory 
according to its original boundaries. That 
was the final outcome when Oklahoma was 
admitted. 

In rg1zr Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma, always an advocate of Senate 
cloture, filibustered and defeated a bill 
which provided for the admission of New 
Mexico. The bill as first introduced 
included Arizona, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected Arizona because the 
proposed constitution contained a number 
of radical provisions. Senator Owen would 
not permit the bill for New Mexico to pass 
without Arizona, and both remained terri- 
tories for a year. 

No one was injured by the defeat of 
these State bills. Oklahoma came in as a 
symmetrical and well balanced State. 
Arizona has a better constitution than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


The Fight over German Ships 


One of the most notable filibusters of 
recent years was against the Ship Purchase 
bill, in January and February, 1915. The 
measure provided that the United States 
should buy stock in a corporation, furnish- 
ing all the money, the corporation being 
authorized to purchase ships and operate 
them. Though thinly disguised, the pur- 
pose was known to be the purchase of the 
German ships interned in American ports 
on account of the war. Besides the alleged 
Stock-jobbing feature of the measure, it 
was almost certain that Great Britain 
and France would have seized the ships 
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as soon as they appeared on the high 
seas, with the further possibility of involving 
this country in the war against the Allies. 
It was an administration measure strongly 
urged by President Wilson and supported 
by most of the Democrats in the Senate, 
although half a dozen stood out openly 
against it. Many Democrats felt compelled 
to vote with their party, though secretly 
doing all they could to defeat the bill. Dur- 
ing the filibuster Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, established the record for the longest 
non-stop speech ever made, talking from 
8 o’clock in the evening until 9 o’clock 
the next morning without interruption. 

So insistent were the demands of the 
administration for this Ship Purchase 
legislation that plans were made to have 
one of the Senators who supported it take 
the chair and put the bill to a vote, ignoring 
any demand for further debate. It was 
necessary to have a member preside dur- 
ing this revolutionary procedure, as Vicc- 
President Thomas R. Marshall would not 
assume the responsibility. 

On the night this proceeding was to be 
attempted nearly all the members of the 
Cabinet were on the floor of the Senate, 
and their wives and high Government 
officials were in the galleries. It was 
found upon careful canvass that the 
Senate was equally divided and a tie vote 
would defeat the bill unless the Vice-Presi- 
dent was present and voted for it. Mr. 
Marshall would vote for the bill, but he 
would not be a party to the drastic method 
of bringing about the closing of debate 
and ending the filibuster. The revolution- 
ary plan was not attempted. 

The debate then continued for several 
days and finally the bill was abandoned. 


Defeat for Two Wilson Projects 
Had there been any real demand for the 
Ship Purchase bill President Wilson could 
have called an extra session of the next 
Congress and there would have been two 


years in which to have passed it. But 
there was no demand for it. The more its 
iniquitous features were exposed the more 
unpopular it became, and the filibuster to 
defeat it was justified. 

Two years later the Wilson administra- 
tion lost another bill by a filibuster of a 
small minority—the “willful dozen,” the 
President called them—who held up the 
bill which authorized American merchant 
ships to be armed to meet attacks of sub- 
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marines, which were then destroying ship- 
ping of neutrals as well as of belligerents. 
The bill was killed in the closing days of 
the session, and although Congress was 
called in extra session a month later no 
attempt was made to revive it. At the time 
the bill was pressed the nation was on the 
verge of war. It was defeated by those who 
were still earnestly trying to hold fast to 
the pledge of the previous campaign, to 
keep the country out of war. 


Filibusters of Recent Y ears 


In March, 1919, an oil and mineral 
leasing bill was defeated by a filibuster. It 
contained thirty-eight sections, written to 
a great extent by a few men composing a 
conference committee of the Senate and 
House. Few Senators had any knowledge 
of its provisions. In a later term of Con- 
gress a leasing bill was passed, but it has 
been the subject of severe criticism, as 
under it the famous naval-reserve oil 
leases were made. 

It has been asserted that the League of 
Nations was defeated by a filibuster. Such 
is not the fact. Before the Treaty of 
Versailles ever came before the Senate, 
more than one-third of the members 
had signed an agreement to defeat the 
League. 

In December, 1922, three months before 
the expiration of the term of Congress, a 
filibuster was organized against the Dyer 
anti-lynching bill. It is an interesting fact 
that Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of 
Alabama, who is one of the few members 
now favoring cloture, was the head and 
front of that filibuster. He tied up the 
Senate in February so that it could do no 
business, and forced the withdrawal of the 
bill. Although three years have passed, no 
serious effort has been made to revive the 
anti-lynching bill. 

It is possible that a Muscle Shoals bill 
would have passed at the short session of 
Congress last winter if there had been some 


form of cloture in the Senate by which a 
majority could force a vote, though the 
votes on different propositions relating to 
Muscle Shoals showed that the Senate did 
not really favor any of the measures 
presented, and that there was uncertainty 
in the minds of Senators as to what was 
the best method of handling that valuable 
Government property. The delay of the 
bill can work no harm to any interest. 

When Congress expired in March, 1925, 
a filibuster defeated the Bursum pension 
bill, a measure which would have taken 
many millions of dollars out of the Treasury. 
On several occasions well-organized fili- 
busters have resulted in defeating provisions 
in appropriation bills which would have 
cost the taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The determination of a minority 
of Senators to prevent action on these 
bills, unless the obnoxious provisions were 
eliminated, forced the apparent majority 
to withdraw them. In nearly every instance 
the defeat of these raids on the Treasury 
has been accepted as final, the proponents 
knowing that the watchful minority will 
be on hand to fight to the bitter end. 


An Unwritten Rule of Proven Value 


The examples of successful filibusters 
related are sufficient to justify the state- 
ment that no necessary or vital measure 
has ever been defeated by a filibuster, 
while on the contrary many bills that never 
should have been proposed as laws have 
been killed by the filibuster. Crude and 
ill-digested measures are frequently sent to 
the Senate by the House, and if the Senate 
had the same stringent rules limiting 
debate as obtain in the House, the statute 
books would be loaded with impracticable 
and unenforceable laws, laws enacted by 
majorities stampeded by clamor and propa- 
ganda. The filibuster has proved itself of 
too much value to be sacrificed. It should 
remain as one of the most useful unwritten 
rules of the United States Senate. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


SoME SIDELIGHTS ON INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS, FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF A RECENT GRADUATE 


BY ROGER SHAW 


I. A Poputar Sport 


OLLEGIATE football, not so long 

ago a sport of interest chiefly to under- 
graduates and alumni and their relatives, 
has made such remarkable strides during 
the last few years that it has now become 
an important autumn pastime for the whole 
American people. Although the colleges 
furnish the teams, atmosphere, and “tone,” 
and usually the stadium in which major 
contests are held, nevertheless it is the 
great general public that really supports 
the game, making it financially profitable. 
Attendance statistics at any well-advertised 
football classic will attest this fact. 

Taking Saturday, October 31, as a 
convenient example, we find that 62,000 
spectators packed Franklin Field in Phila- 
delphia to witness the spectacular victory 
of the University of Illinois, led by the 
national hero “Red” Grange, over the 
University of Pennsylvania. On the same 
afternoon 80,000 saw the Yale-West Point 
encounter in the great Bowl at New Haven. 
Both Franklin Field and the Bowl were 
crowded to capacity, and many thousands 
of disappointed ticket seekers were unable 
to gain admittance. On the Pacific Coast 
the annual California-Leland Stanford “big 
game” is played before nearly 100,000 
spectators, due to facilities for handling 
such a crowd; and all over the country the 
size of the attendance is limited merely by 
the size of the stadium. The prospective 
football-going public seems numerically 
inexhaustible. 

The colleges fully realize this fact and 
profit by it accordingly. This season 
Lafayette and Washington and Jefferson, 
both Pennsylvania institutions, played their 
annual game in New York City. Both 
colleges are located in small towns, Easton 
and Washington respectively, and their 
athletic authorities realized that the game 


would attract many times the attendance 
in a metropolitan center that it would in 
either of the rather inaccessible college 
towns. Their judgment was vindicated by 
the great crowd of New Yorkers in attend- 
ance. Although both collegiate bodies were 
well represented, the students constituted 
but a small fraction of the spectators. 

College football is bitterly criticized for 
just this sort of thing. It is declared that 
the players are turned into gladiators who 
are called upon to furnish a ‘Roman 
holiday”’ for the general public. The game 
is called a mercenary speculation, a descent 
from true sport into a mere money-making 
exhibition. There is some degree of truth 
in these unflattering allegations; but such 
severe censors would do well to inquire as to 
what is being done with the money so 
profitably ‘raked in” by the various 
college athletic associations, from the enor- 
mous football gate receipts. 

It is an acknowledged fact that of the 
sports in the college athletic curriculum, 
football is the only game financially profit- 
able. All other sport schedules are run at a 
considerable loss. Baseball and basketball 
are self-supporting in a few colleges, but are 
never real money-makers. Rowing is a 
total loss, since exclusive measures leading 
to ticket sales for a regatta are impossible. 
Soccer and track athletics draw poorly. 

Yet all these sports are of great impor- 
tance to the students’ physical welfare and 
development. A variety of sports must be 
offered to secure the interest of a variety of 
men. Not more than one man out of 
five is so physically “built” as to make 
suitable football material. 

Although all these lesser sports are a 
heavy drain on the athletic associations’ 
treasuries, no one would wish them dropped. 
So they are maintained at a loss—and 
surplus football profits make up the deficit. 
The big crowd in New York which saw 
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Lafayette play football there, was con- 
tributing to the support of all branches of 
athletics at that college, and to the health 
and happiness of the boys who attend it. 

Furthermore, football profits are often 
turned to the construction of gymnasiums, 
swimming-pools, and playing fields which 
the college itself is unable to furnish. Ina 
few cases even dormitories and academic 
buildings have been erected. 


II. EpucATIONAL STANDARDS 


There has been much comment since the 
war, and especially during the past few 
seasons, on a decline of the “Big Three” 
(Harvard, Yale, and Princeton) and of other 
large ‘football colleges” of the East, once 
consistent winners, due to the rise of note- 
worthy teams at less prominent institutions 
throughout the country. There is an un- 
doubted tendency in this direction, as 
evidenced by the recent victories of Colgate 
over Princeton, and of Holy Cross over 
Harvard. Last year Cornell lost to Rut- 
gers and Williams, among others; and not 
long ago Boston College defeated Yale two 
years in succession. These “upsets” are 
items from a long list of similar reversals. 

This greater football equality, with its 
distribution of victories among many col- 
leges, is materially contributed to by the 
stringent eligibility rules, scholastic and 
anti-professional, which are now in force 
at all the larger colleges and at many of the 
smaller ones. 

Taking Yale, Harvard and Princeton for 
example we find that no freshmen may 
compete in intercollegiate contests upon 
their university teams. No man who has 
transferred from another college may com- 
pete during his first year of residence, and 
if he has ever taken part in an intercol- 
legiate game at a former college he may 
never play again. These two rules make for 
bona fide students, and do away with the 
so-called “tramp athlete” who formerly 
drifted from one college to another, playing 
here and there for “inducements.” Scho- 
lastically, the athlete must not only pass 
enough of his work to stay in college, but 
in addition he must receive high grades 
in every subject. It was reported in the 
newspapers last February, for example, 
that Milstead, then captain-elect of the 
present Yale football team, had been 
dropped from the University for scholastic 
deficiencies in the mid-year examinations. 
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The scholastic averages of the actively 
competing football players are thus, as a 
rule, decidedly higher than those of the 
student bodies as a whole, and there is 
always a sizable list of good athletes in 
these colleges who are ineligible to play 
because of low, though passing, grades. 
In addition, evidence of professionalism in 
athletics of any kind, such as remunerative 
summer baseball, leads to immediate dis- 
qualification. Enforcement of all such 
rules is in the hands of faculty commit- 
tees totally lacking in ‘“‘benevolence.” 

At Cornell many of the athletes are 
engineering students, with heavy schedules 
and laboratory work extending throughout 
the afternoons. As a result, football 
practice cannot begin until six o’clock in 
the evening, and after the first two weeks 
of the term the daily workout takes place 
in the dark under great arc lights set about 
the field. Despite this severe handicap, 
Cornell teams are usually of a high caliber. 

Inter-sectional football games involving 
long trips are now forbidden to the Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton teams by faculty 
agreement, and the Cornell team is limited 
by that university to only two games each 
year outside of Ithaca. Such very sensible 
edicts prevent undue interruption of the 
collegiate work of the players, relegating 
football to a properly limited sphere. 


III. Goop SporTSMANSHIP 


Perhaps one of the most gratifying 
features of the game to-day is the improved 
sportsmanship and _ gentlemanliness dis- 
played by players, coaches, and spectators. 
Early in the present century clashes 
between hostile partisan crowds were not 


infrequent, and any measures deemed 
necessary for victory were seized upon by 
the teams and their mentors. It was in 
this period that Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania became involved in so memorable 
a set-to that since that time they have 
never met upon the football field. Such 
disgraceful episodes are fortunately rele- 
gated to the past. 

In important contests, the ball used 1s 
awarded to the winning team as a highly 
prized trophy of victory. Last year 
Yale and Dartmouth played to a 14-14 
tie in New Haven, but coach T. A. D. 
Jones of Yale insisted that the ball be 
presented to Dartmouth on the ground 
that his team had been outplayed. The 
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COLLEGE 


same chivalrous attitude was displayed 
by coach Charles Crowley of Columbia on 
November 7 of the present season. Colum- 
bia and New York University, the most 
intense of rivals, played to a 6-6 draw; 
but Crowley gave N. Y. U. the coveted 
ball because of its able showing, for Columbia 
had expected an easy victory. 

The “Big Ten” conference of mid- 
Western State universities, the Pacific 
Coast conference, and the Southern confer- 
ence, all accomplish much in drawing the 
colleges of their associations into closer 
relationship, and in promoting mutual 
understanding and good-will. The keen 
local rivalries of Chicago and Illinois, of 
California and Leland Stanford, and of 
Vanderbilt and Sewanee, display the same 
eager zest for victory, but this zest is tem- 
pered with a commendable spirit of fair 
play and high athletic standards. 

Harvard has reached the lowest ebb in 
the history of her football career this year. 
Yet her students continue to cheer their 
team with undiminished vigor and enthu- 
siasm, and her alumni will have flocked from 
far and near to see the annual classic with 
Yale at Cambridge. These alumni did 
not expect to witness a Harvard victory— 
it would be a miracle. But they did expect 
to cheer the name of their university and 
all that name stands for, and whole- 
heartedly to support a plucky team. They 
know that Harvard will still be Harvard, 
even amidst a series of crushing defeats. 
Their loyal spirit and high ideals of sports- 
manship remain unchanged. 


IV. Tue TEAm As AN ASSET 


It is a widely recognized fact that a good 
football team, especially one that achieves 
repute by defeating prominent opponents, 
constitutes a sound investment for any 
college. Football fame is remarkably good 
advertising, through the medium of news- 
paper comment and in the endless discus- 
sions of a sport-loving public. A college 
possessing a high-caliber team often receives 
substantial additions to its usual number of 
entrance applications, resulting in a greatly 
enlarged student body. Just as success 
breeds success, many of the students 
attracted to an institution by its athletic 
prowess will themselves be valuable players, 
and in this way the good teams will continue, 
drawing more students eager to be con- 


nected with so doughty an institution. . 
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Furthermore, a college suddenly producing 
a team of champions often reawakens the 
slumbering interest of alumni, turning 
them from complete indifference into en- 
thusiastic boosters for ‘dear old Siwash.” 
Such active alumni interest is of incalculable 
value, and leads to gifts, donations, and 
endowments for the ever-needy institution. 

In 1919, Dartmouth College turned out 
one of the finest teams in the country, 
decisively defeating the University of 
Pennsylvania, Penn State, Cornell, and 
several smaller colleges, and playing to a 
tie with Colgate, another leading team. 
The following year, 1920, Cornell, Brown, 
and Pennsylvania were among the major 
victims, and a great post-season victory was 
scored over the University of Washington 
at Seattle. Five of the Dartmouth players 
were selected for the mythical all-American 
team of the year. Following these two suc- 
cessful campaigns, the freshman waiting list 
for Dartmouth increased, amid no general 
educational wave, from a few hundred to 
five thousand. This high figure has never 
materially receded since that time. 

Notre Dame, most famous of football 
colleges during the past few seasons and 
always a mid-Western leader in the sport, is 
a denominational Roman Catholic institu- 
tion situated in a section of the country 
where excellent undenominational State 
universities abound. Yet a large number of 
Protestant students attend the college and 
support it enthusiastically. On the well- 
known 1924 team, acknowledged national 
champions, no less than five of the players 
were Protestants. Knute Rockne, coach at 
Notre Dame for a number of years and 
himself an alumnus, is a Protestant and a 
Mason. Nor is the run of students at this 
Indiana institution exclusively mid-Western, 
for many young men from Eastern States 
have been attracted there by an athletic 
reputation broadcast over all the country. 


V. MakKING THE GAME SAFE 


Injuries resulting from college football 
have reached an almost irreducible mini- 
mum. The game once famed for roughness 
and bloodshed is nowadays admittedly far 
gentler than ice-hockey and lacrosse, and 
devoid of the taxing strain of rowing and 
some of the track events. This satisfactory 
development of the sport is due to the 
introduction of the forward pass and its 
accompanying tactics which have done 
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away with the old mass plays, together with 
a more scientific conditioning of players. 
Football was at its worst and roughest 
in the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Serious injuries and even deaths were 
frequent, and the game was a crushing 
battle of brawn devoid of open plays and 
strategy. Columbia abolished the game 
(1905-15), and on the Pacific coast Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford dropped foot- 
ball and introduced English rugby in its 
stead. Other schools and colleges of that 
section followed their example, and it is 
only in recent years that modern football 
has been reintroduced. Other Eastern 
colleges were considering the advisability of 
taking Columbia’s radical step, and the 
solons of the game perceived that something 
must be done. So the forward pass was 
invented, much to the disgust of “blood 
and iron” players of the old school, who 
bitterly complained that their sport was 
being effeminized ‘“‘from a man’s game into 
basketball.”’ Since this introduction of the 
aerial game, football has progressed steadily 
in safety, interest to the spectator, and the 
superiority of brain over brawn. 
Conditioning of players is another im- 
portant factor. In many colleges the players 
return in the fall from two to four weeks 
before the opening of the academic term, for 
gradual hardening and intensive prelimi- 
nary practice. The present-day schedule is 
graded, beginning with easy contests and 
working up to the real tests of the season by 
progressive stages. Players eat a well- 
balanced diet at training tables. Trainers 
and physicians keep close watch on the 
condition of the men, guarding against 
mishaps and over-exertion. Asa result, it is 
only in widely isolated cases that serious 
harm comes to any player. So rare, indeed, 
are serious accidents, that such unfortunate 
happenings receive wide publicity. 


VI. Tue AMATEUR SPIRIT 


The real secret of college football’s suc- 
cess is, after all, the spirit that lies behind 
it. The battering, the hard work, and the 
rather heroic self-sacrifice that the under- 
graduate athlete goes through, to serve his 
more or less appreciative alma mater, is a 
striking example of the esprit de corps so 
typical of the American university system. 
Here is an abundance of the true amateur 
spirit, an idealism that could never be 
induced by monetary compensation. 
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This explains the striking lack of success 
enjoyed by professional football, which has 
been, and continues to be, attempted in 
many parts of the country. By paying 
high salaries it would seem quite possible 
to assemble a host of former college stars 
upon a professional team, such as no in- 
stitution of learning could ever bring to- 
gether at one time. And professional foot- 
ball is largely made up of such stars. Yet 
the “pros” fail to display the same dash, 
daring, and brilliancy in fighting for a pay- 
check that they formerly evinced in 
struggling for the glory of their respective 
colleges. A certain spiritual incentive is 
noticeably lacking. 

The crowds that witness professional 
games are pitifully small compared to those 
that flock eagerly to any college contest. 
Though most professional players are well 
advertised by their past collegiate achieve- 
ments, and many possess an extensive 
following of personal admirers from college 
days, nevertheless—minus the collegiate 
rivalry, color, and atmosphere—the game 
falls simply flat. The glamor and the heroics 
are gone, and what remains seems sordid. 

While some college presidents and deans 
are emphatic in their criticism of the ex- 
aggerated importance often attached to 
intercollegiate football contests by under- 
graduates and alumni, none of these 
educational authorities advocates or really 
desires the abolition of the game. The 
football interest is conceded to be a healthy 
one, conducive to manly qualities and good 
sportsmanship; and an enthusiasm for 
football induces many men physically un- 
fit for so strenuous a game to give vent to 
their athletic aspirations in other forms of 
sport better suited to their limitations. 

The athletes themselves are no longer 
permitted to be drones in the hives of 
academic industry; and it is plainly up to the 
mass of their undergraduate supporters 
voluntarily to achieve a similarly well- 
rounded growth and development during 
their four college years. 

Dr. Clarence C. Little, newly installed 
as president of the University of Michigan— 
which institution, by the way, is one of 
the leaders in the mid-Western football 
conference—ably summed up the whole 
situation in a part of his inaugural address. 
Dr. Little said: “I am in favor of inter- 
collegiate athletics. They bring us into 
contact with our neighbors—they build 
loyalty and character.” 
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Mr. Hughes Pleads for the World Court 


N THE evening of November toth a 
dinner was given by one thousand 
representative citizens of New York City 
in honor of former Secretary Charles E. 
Hughes, as a testimonial of their sincere 
respect for his record in high public office. 


“Mr. Irving T. Bush, who headed the com- 


mittee in charge of the dinner, and Mr. 
Elihu Root who delivered the principal 
address of welcome both stressed the 
important work that had been done by the 
guest of the evening during the past twenty 
years, first in raising the tone of our domestic 
politics and later in practical efforts in 
behalf of international good-will and peace. 

Mr. Bush declared that Mr. Hughes had 
written some of the best peace pages in 
recent history. He referred to the dinner 
as being held on the eve of Armistice Day 
and contrasted the European situation of 
seven years ago with the present hopefulness 
arising from the signing of the Locarno 
pacts. He gave the guest of honor credit 
for evolving the Dawes plan. 

Mr. Root emphasized four major achieve- 
ments in Mr. Hughes’ conduct of American 
policy. First of these was the Conference 
for Limitation of Armament, the second 
was the foundation of the Dawes Com- 
mission, the third was his policy toward 
Soviet Russia, and, finally, the advocacy of 
the World Court. 

The naming of this Jast-named service of 
Mr. Hughes (according to the report in the 
New York Times) brought the largest 
measure of applause from the assembled 
diners. In concluding his speech Mr. Root 
said: 

But it is not merely what Mr. Hughes has done 
that has shed honor upon us all, upon all of his 
countrymen. It is what he has stood for. He 
never sought an office; he never administered an 
office with a view to keeping it longer, or with a view 
to getting another. [Applause.} He never at- 
tempted to build up a personal political machine 


for his own aggrandizement. He never abandoned 
or suppressed an opinion which he thought ought 
to be expressed, in order to please anybody. 


In replying to Mr. Root’s address, Mr. 
Hughes made reference to one matter which 
has received comparatively little attention 
in the public press, but which is fundamental 
in our international relations—the organi- 
zation of the State Department. He said: 


In our desire to improve the foreign service of the 
United States we have sometimes been inclined to 
exaggerate its defects. I wish to tell you that I 
consider the association with the men of our diplo- 
matic and consular service one of the greatest 
privileges of my life. I wish you to appreciate 
their ability, their intelligence, their industry, their 
unqualified loyalty and fidelity. 

What was needed was a better organization, a 
fairer recompense, a reasonable opportunity for 
men of ability who were without independent 
means, a service not recruited altogether from a 
favored class and not treated in a manner unworthy 
of a great republic. We owe to Mr. Root the great 
step forward which was taken in his administration 
in putting the Consular Service on a merit basis. 
Since that time there has been further progress, 
culminating in the Rogers bill recently passed, under 
which we have a thoroughly organized foreign 
service, with interchangeability as between the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service, with suitable 
provision for promotion and retirement, with more 
adequate compensation. 

I was indebted to President Harding and to 
President Coolidge for the opportunity to organize 
the department without interference through 
demands for patronage, and I am happy to say that 
during the four years I had the privilege of serving 
in the department it was organized exclusively on a 
merit basis. With our practice of sending men from 
the department to the field and calling men from 
the field to the department, we maintain the most 
effective codrdination. The men in the high posts 
of the department were and are skilled men who, 
I have no hesitancy in saying, can be compared 
without disadvantage to those in any foreign 
service. I think of my associates of the last four 
years with love and esteem—able, strong men 
in a word, thoroughbreds. Every one was “on 
his toes.” We had no limit of hours. Still under- 
paid, their work known only to those who worked 
with them, they found joy in the work itself and in 
their recognition of its importance; no effort was too 
great to give the best possible service to our country. 
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Commenting on the codperation between 
the executive and legislative departments 
of the Government at Washington, Mr. 
Hughes referred to the fact that of nearly 
seventy treaties which he had negotiated all 
but a half a dozen had been approved by 
the Senate. The treaty-making power, he 
believed, should remain as it is. ‘It is too 
vast a power to entrust to the President 
alone. Nor would it be advisable, as it 
seems to me, to confide to Congress or, in 
view of the differences and population and 
interests of the States, to commit to a mere 
majority of the Senate the power of the 
.approval of treaties. But the essential 
coéperation can be had only by self-imposed 
restraints on each side.” 

Declaring that our greatest interest as a 
people is in international friendships, and 
that the Government must continually 
give expression to the friendly spirit of the 
people, Mr. Hughes said with especial 
emphasis: 
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We cannot profess allegiance to the cause of 
international justice without maintaining the 
institutions of international justice. We have now 
an opportunity without sacrificing any national 
interest to support and buttress the new institution 
to maintain the supremacy of law among the 
nations. I trust’ that we shall not miss that 
opportunity by failing to support the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

When other nations seek to promote the judicial 
settlement of international disputes, how can we 
afford to count ourselves out? We are happy to 
think that after long years peoples are emerging 
from the black night of hatred and distrust into a 
new day of reason and accord. But controversies 
will not be lacking. Economic, racial and national 
interests will inevitably clash. Our chief contri- 
bution to peace will not be in demands for formulas, 
in resolutions of mass meetings, in documents and 
declarations calling for the outlawry of war, but in 
the exhibition of a temperate disposition, in self- 
restraint manifested in the controversies that 
concern us, in the absence of threatening gestures, 
in the readiness to support the government seeking 
reasonable solutions of difficult questions. It is a 
great privilege to serve the American people; it is a 
higher privilege to seek to interpret the generous 
sentiments which for the most part animate them. 





May Congress Alienate 


N THE Philippine Islands, alone among 
the possessions of the United States, the 
question of the Constitutional right of 
Congress to alienate sovereignty is likely to 
arise. It is therefore with special reference 
to the Philippines that Judge Daniel R. 
Williams considers the powers of Congress 
in the current number of the Virginia Law 
Review. 

Basing his reasoning upon the elementary 
proposition that in the United States “the 
people are sovereign,”’ Judge Williams finds 
that: 


It results, therefore, that when the United States, 
as indemnity for a war financed by the American 
people, and through payment of $20,000,000 of 
public funds, acquired from Spain “the complete 
and absolute sovereignty and dominion” over the 
Philippines, this sovereignty, together with the 
ownership of Spain’s public holding in the islands, 
became and is now vested in “the people of the 
United States.” The acquisition was for their use 
and benefit as principal, and is now subject to their 
exclusive control and disposition. Neither Congress, 
nor any other governmental agency, has authority 
or jurisdiction to alienate this sovereignty, or to 
convey and compromise these rights, except as the 
power so to do may have been delegated to or 
conferred upon them by “the sovereign owners.” 


Although this principle has been recog- 
nized throughout our national existence— 
now nearly one hundred and fifty years, and 


National Sovereignty? 


not one square foot of territory once brought 
under the United States flag has ever been 
alienated, there has been much agitation 
looking to the alienation of the United 
States sovereignty over the Philippines. 

Judge Williams quotes a number of 
judicial opinions to the effect that the 
Constitution simply confers authority upon 
Congress to dispose of territory as “lands.” 
He points out that if any present confusion 
exists in the matter, it arises from failure to 
discriminate between the transfer of owner- 
ship in “Territory” as property, and a 
cession of sovereignty over “Territory” as 
a political entity. 

In reply to the claims made by those who 
assert that Congress has power to alienate 
the Philippines, Judge Williams points out: 


Not only was there a complete and unqualified 
cession by Spain of her sovereign rights and dominion 
over the Philippine archipelago, but an equally 
unqualified acceptance of the grant by the other 
sovereign power. Nothing further was left to be 
done or can be done in that regard, nor does Ameri- 
can sovereignty over such Islands now occupy any 
nebulous or intermediate state authorizing Congress 
to treat them differently from any other territory 
heretofore acquired by or belonging to the United 
States. The Constitution makes no distinction 
between territories when once definitely ceded to or 
annexed by the United States. Whether unorgan- 
ized, organized, or incorporated, title and sover- 
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eignty in every such case are identical, and Congress 
is no more authorized to override Constitutional 
limitations, or to alienate sovereign rights, in one 
instance than in another. Its authority to legislate 
for any such territory, and to designate the measure 
of political rights to be enjoyed by the inhabitants, 
results solely from the fact that the particular 
territory involved, whatever its classification, be- 


longs to the United States and is subject to the 
sovereign rights of the American people. As hereto- 
fore stated, the Philippines are now organized and 
operating under a complete form of civil government 
extended them by Congress, and constitute, in the 
language of the Court in National Bank v. Yankton, 
“‘a political subdivision of the outlying dominion of 
the United States.” 





Uncle Sam 


T THE annual Congress of the American 
Prison Association, held on November 
10 at Jackson, Mississippi, some astounding 
statements were made concerning the de- 
pendence of the Federal Government upon 
local jail provisions in default of ‘any jail 
system of its own. It was shown that the 
Government is using one-third of all the city 
and county jails in the country without pay- 
ing rent, and is boarding out more than 7,000 
prisoners—including many who are merely 
awaiting trial—in local jails over which it 
has no control, and many of which are 
desperately overcrowded. . 

This, briefly, is the substance of a report 
submitted to the Congress by Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart, Chairman of the Prison Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Jails, now consultant 
in delinquency and penology at the Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York City. Dr. 
Hart’s committee, during the last year has 
studied conditions in the 893 city and county 
jails and workhouses in which Federal 
prisoners are kept. 

The committee’s report reveals that many 
of the county jails in which United States 
prisoners are confined, especially along the 
Canadian and Mexican frontiers and in 
large cities, are desperately overcrowded. 
In the Cook County Jail at Chicago, for 
example, it has been customary to keep 
five prisoners. in cells intended for one. 
Similar conditions have existed in Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, and other cities where 
the criminal population has been multiplied 
while jail facilities have not been increased. 

Many of the county jails are unsanitary; 
and a very large percentage infested with 
vermin. Most of them have an inadequate 
staff of employees, who have had no special 
training and are politically appointed, 
selected without reference to their special 
qualifications for the job. The report says, 
“These conditions result in hardship, not 
only to the United States prisoners, but also 
to the local prisoners who are subject to the 
same conditions.” 


as a Jailer 


Not only does the present system inflict 
hardship upon Federal and county prison- 
ers, but it inflicts great injustice upon the 
taxpayers in the counties where such 
prisoners are confined. The United States 
boards its prisoners in the various county 
jails and pays for their board at so much 
per day. The Government tries to get as 
cheap a rate as possible. These rates range 
all the way from 20 cents per day in five 
jails in Porto Rico to $3.00 per day in three 
jails in Alaska. The average payment is 
69 cents per day, but in 442 jails the pay- 
ment is less than 69 cents. 

The Government too often has been more 
interested in receiving a cheap rate than in 
securing good jails. The Federal prison 
officials are necessarily following a practice 
imposed upon them by years of custom, and 
by the fact that appropriations are limited. 

The money received for the maintenance 
of Federal prisoners goes either to the 
county or to the sheriff or jailer, depending 
upon the laws existing in a particular State. 
In the latter case, the sheriff or jailer gets a 
certain sum per day per prisoner. If the 
food costs him less he is entitled to retain the 
difference. A more vicious system it would 
be impossible to conceive: that whereby the 
income of the officer depends upon what he 
can save from the food allowance of the 
prisoners. 

That the United States Government 
establish a jail system of its own, each jail 
to serve a territory with a radius of fifty 
miles, beginning with the points on the 
Canadian and Mexican borders where there 
is at present the greatest congestion of 
Federal prisoners, and extending the system 
until the Government has jails of its own in 
all thickly settled sections of the country, 
was the recommendation made by Dr. Hart. 
This, Dr. Hart said, is the only logical 
correction for the unsanitary, immoral, and 
inhuman conditions created by the over- 
crowding of city and county jails with 
boarded-out Federal prisoners. 
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Radio Joins the Police Force 


TILL another use for radio! Writing in 
the Scientific American, Mr. Orrin E. 
Dunlap, Jr., tells us that “radio is recog- 
nized by police officials throughout the world 
as a new and extremely valuable weapon for 
the suppression of crime and for apprehend- 
ing criminals because of the speedy com- 
munication the invisible waves afford.” No 
other means of intercepting the lawbreaker 
approaches it in efficiency. He can travel 
only an insignificant distance from the scene 
of the crime before the ether-borne alarm 
has spread a net around him at bridges and 
cross-roads, along main highways and water- 
fronts, at railroad stations and on all other 
avenues of escape. 

Scotland Yard has already adopted radio, 
and it is said that the entire system of crime 
detection throughout the British Isles is 
likely to be based in the near future on this 
new mode of communication. According to 
Mr. Dunlap: 


The Yard has seven radio-equipped motor-cars 
attached to the Criminal Investigation flying squad. 
Each car carries a 200-watt transmitter with a voice 
range of 30 miles and a wireless telegraph radius of 
200 miles. These radio-cars not only aid in detect- 
ing crime but they perform a helpful service. On 
Derby Day they were stationed at strategic points 
on the roads leading to Epsom and by signaling to 
each other the moment traffic was to be diverted, 
they prevented the arteries of transportation from 
being choked with automobiles. It is believed that 
before long detectives engaged in work which 
requires quick and secret communication with 
headquarters will carry small portable sets. 


Several more or less similar enterprises 


have been launched in this country. The 
police of Westchester County, New York, 
now have the benefit of an hourly broadcast 
alarm during the evening from station 
WRW, Tarrytown. The purpose of this 
broadcast is 


to catch automobile thieves, burglars and motorists 
who after an accident immediately dash away from 
the scene. It is understood that each police 
station in the county will have a special receiver and 
a general alarm will be radiated each evening at 
nine, ten and eleven o’clock. Listeners will be 
asked to codperate by notifying patrolmen on beats 
in their neighborhood of the messages they inter- 
cept. A small one-tube receiver is being developed 
for the use of motorcycle policemen so that they also 
can tune in on the alarms at the specified hours. 
The Detroit Police Department has its own broad- 
casting station recognized in the ether by the appro- 
priate call letters “KOP,” and now New York has 
announced its plans for a police radio system, which 
it is claimed, will be second to none in the world. 


This new, city-wide, radio-alarm system will 
enable Police Headquarters to reach simultaneously 
every police station or precinct in the New York 
District. A characteristic radio signal, broadcast 
from the aerial of the municipal radiophone station 
WNYC, atop the Municipal Buiiding, when de- 
tected by a police receiver, causes a sentinel light to 
glow on the panel of the set. There are two lights, 
red and green. The red light is the alarm to signal 
the officer on duty to don the headset and listen. 
The green appears constantly when the power is on 
as an indication that the set is operating properly. 
If desired, the circuit can be arranged to ring a gong 
instead of lighting the red electric lamp. This 
system of visual signals, or the bell, dispenses with 
the necessity of having an operator constantly on 
watch wearing a headset. 


The transmitting outfit at Police Head- 
quarters is so designed that an individual 
station house may be called, or all stations 
in a certain borough, or every station 
throughout the city. If the operator desires 
to call a particular station house, he sets a 
few levers to form an appropriate combina- 
tion of letters and figures, and the corre- 
sponding group of dots and dashes, with 
definite pauses between, is automatically 
sent into the ether. 


The receivers are of comparatively simple type, 
built in a portable case about the size of the ordi- 
nary suitcase. No tuning adjustment is accessible 
because the circuits are designed for use at one 
frequency, or wavelength, and all necessary adjust- 
ments are made within the cabinet at the time of 
installation. It is then locked. Therefore, all 
receiving stations are in tune with WNYC at all 
times. The exterior of the panel shows only a jack 
for the plug of the headset cord, the red signal lamp 
and green lamp with associated switches. 

When in normal adjustment, the police receiver 
will detect the regular programs of entertainment 
broadcast by WNYC. But when the alarm signal is 
sent all other broadcasting by the municipal station 
stops. The proper code impulses are then trans- 
mitted and the called station or stations are sum- 
moned by their red light or bell. When the call is 
answered, the operator disconnects the light or gong 
by pressing a button. 

Police officials call attention to the fact that in 
order to capture criminals immediately after a crime 
has been committed, it is essential that every section 
of the city be notified quickly. The practice of the 
past has been to spread such alarms by land tele- 
phones, connecting headquarters with all precincts. 
This system requires time, because each station 
house has to be called individually. The plan is to 
have the radio system supplement all existing wire 
communication channels, operated by the police. 

The police department plans to have 200 receiving 
sets in use within the next year. The cost of instal- 
lation is estimated to be $0,000. 

Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright said, 
“T believe this is the greatest advance that has 
been made in the application of radio to police 
work,” 
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Vagabondage Up to Date 


OW far we have traveled since the 
time when the automobile was a 
luxury beyond the reach of any but the 
rich or the well-to-do is strikingly illustrated 
in an address by Miss Louise F. Shields, of 
Oregon, entitled “The Problem of the 
Automobile ‘Floater,’ delivered at a recent 
meeting of Government labor officials in Salt 
Lake City, and published in the Monthly 
Labor Review (Washington, D. C.). If the 
proverbial “beggar on horseback” is a dis- 
turbing element in socicty, what shall we say 
of the statement that ‘‘the number of auto- 
mobile travelers applying to charitable 
agencies is increasing so rapidly that Oregon 
held, in June, 1925, a State-wide conference 
of county judges and other officials dis- 
pensing poor relief, which passed a set of 
resolutions urging all private citizens to stop 
giving free gasoline in order to get campers 
away from their gates and to send them to 
some authorized agency for investigation of 
their real needs; and suggesting that free 
auto camps be replaced by a system of fee- 
charging camps, with prices graduated 
according to the service rendered”’? 

We are also told that “‘the East has its 
tramp and the Middle West its hobo, with 
whom years of experience have enabled 
them to deal, but Oregon has a new problem 
which it does not yet know how to handle— 
the problem of the ‘gasoline bum.’” 

Oregon’s new-style vagabonds consist 
especially of migratory agricultural laborers 
—real or ostensible—with their families. 
The State has, according to its Department 
of Labor, enough workers among its own 
residents to harvest all crops, if such workers 
were properly mobilized, but it is a difficult 
process to persuade agricultural employers 
that they do not need a large surplus of 
floating labor in order to establish a 
reasonable wage scale. 


The department has organized a seasonal employ- 
ment commission for the purpose of marshaling 
workers in accordance with the needs of the various 
crops, from the strawberry harvest in May until the 
close of the apple harvest in November, and of 
collecting information about the number of jobs, 
their requirements, and the surplus or shortage of 
workers in the various localities, and of disseminat- 
ing these facts to newspapers, growers’ organizations, 
individual employers of large. harvest groups, auto 
camps, and post offices on main highway lines. 

Our agricultural employers report that a higher 
grade of work is done by harvesters with homes in 
some community where their harvest reputation 


may follow them. Such workers constitute less of 
a problem in health and morals than do the floaters 
who may leave in the night with the chickens from 
the roost, canned goods from the cellar, and 
vegetables from the garden, who leave a trail of 
disease and moral stain, and who are neglecting 
the education and citizenship training of their 
children. 

Six of our Oregon harvest centers have established 
a health and recreation service, with camp sanitation 
supervision, first aid for minor injuries, wholesome 
evening entertainments, and day nurseries for the 
children of harvesters. These centers have demon- 
strated that child labor is not cheap labor and that 
parents can accomplish mcre work if they are not 
burdened with the care of little children in the field 
or orchard, that it pays to enlist a higher grade of 
workers who appreciate proper care for their 
children, who stay on the job till the end of the 
harvest and give full service for their wages. Even 
under the piecework system the employer cannot 
afiord to have idlers occupying the camping space 
needed for efficient workers. The manager of one 
ranch estimates that the health and recreation 
service saved him $15,000 the first season and 
$30,000 the second season through holding the 
maximum number of harvesters without epidemics 
or strikes and so reducing the period of harvest with 
its overhead expense. 


Unfortunately, however, a large propor- 
tion of Oregon farmers still encourage 
applicants at the gate. Word has gone out 
that ‘“‘there is plenty of work in Oregon” for 
all who drift in during the harvest, and a 
formidable burden has thus been imposed 
upon the charitable agencies, which must 
relieve the workers who fail to find jobs and 
the tramps and beggars who pose as 
migratory workers. 

The present situation is as bad for the 
workers as for the employers. Miss Shields 
says: 


Suspicion and scant courtesy greet all transient 
harvesters under our present haphazard method of 
considering good, bad, and indifferent applicants 
who drive to the gate to apply for jobs, with wives, 
children, and all their worldly goods loaded into 
their cheap cars, and without recommendation from 
an authorized agency as to their record. 

There is also the problem of the children of the 
floaters, who are growing up with a feeling that they 
do not belong anywhere. They find that the resident 
children in the schools they enter have been told by 
their parents, with good physical and moral reasons, 
to have nothing to do with the “tramp children.” 

Miss Georgiana Carden, California supervisor of 
school attendance, says of the 20,000 children follow- 
ing the crops with their migratory parents in that 
State: 

We are now getting these migratory children into 
our schools, but we are not educating them because 
of their shifting to 4 or 5 or even 8 or ro schools in a 
year. Three transfers are equivalent to losing a 
grade. Think what it means to enter a half dozen 
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or more schools in a year besides losing the time in 
traveling and in being discovered by the school- 
attendance supervisor in the new district. 

We stopped organizing the separate schools for the 
transient children after the first year’s experiment 
in 1921, and we now place the transient children in 
the regular schoolrooms where they have some 
chance of learning standards through contact with 
resident children. Naturally many of the resident 
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parents object, but it seems the only means of 
making citizens of the little wanderers. 

Delinquency among migratory families is assum- 
ing such proportions as to require attention from the 
courts. Children are used as a means of appealing 
to the sympathy of the benevolent, are taught to 
beg from house to house, and even taught to steal. 
Some wandering adults are even borrowing children 
fo use in begging. 





France Guards Her Nationality 


HE invasion of a horde of foreign- 

born into the sadly depopulated areas 
of France presents immediate and critical 
problems to a much harassed nation. Not 
only must measures be passed concerning 
the depopulation, but every effort must be 
made to bring about the proper assimilation 
of the hundreds of thousands of aliens who 
are finding places among the people of 
France. 

Le Mercure de France has been active 
in a campaign to find an adequate solution 
to the problem. In its issue of October 1 it 
presents a plan similar to a more theoretical 
one of its own published in the spring. This 
plan, of M. Charles Lambert, deputy from 
the Rhone, is an answer to the government 
cry that something be done about the two- 
headed monster threatening the integrity 
of the race. 

M. Lambert proposes to do away with 
depopulation by encouraging the admission 
of aliens worthy to become citizens, and to 
assimilate them by making them citizens as 
soon as possible. 

He makes the following proposals: 

(1) To do away with the right of option 
which permits individuals born in France 
of alien parents, or of naturalized parents, 
to decline citizenship during the first year 
of their majority. 

(2) To reduce the period of residence 
necessary for naturalization from ten to 
three years; and to do away with all delay 
for aliens who have married French women, 
rendered a service to the country, or borne 
a military title in France or her colonies. 

(3) To permit the naturalized alien to 
change or transform his original name. 

(4) To reduce the cost of naturalization. 

(5) To simplify the formalities of nat- 
uralization—inquiry into the moral char- 
acter and physical well-being of the indi- 
vidual not to exceed a period of six months. 

There is a great bourne before the people 
of France in following out such a plan, for 


the preservation of the French race is 
indirectly in the balance, and there are 
many who already fear for the denationali- 
zation of certain sections where the foreign 
element is particularly strong. 

In order to prevent the evils of newly 
created and partly nationalized citizens 
holding office and controlling the govern- 
ment of the truly French, which might 
result under such a code as M. Lambert 
proposes, the author of this article, Am- 
broise Got, calls our attention to a plan 
presented by M. de Lesser in his Homme 
Libre. This is a Petite Naturalisation 
whereby respectable and healthy aliens 
desiring citizenship, after residing in France 
for five years (although M. Got thinks this 
period too long) should be given all the 
civil and political rights of a French 
citizen, excepting the right to hold public 
office, to act in the capacity of an officer, 
or to hold a high place in any of the organi- 
zations having to do with national defense. 
The second degree naturalization accords 
the full rights of a citizen. It is to be 
accorded to anyone thirty years of age or 
more, married, or a widower with children, 
who has lived in France for six consecutive 
years. The novitiate is reduced for anyone 
who has married a French woman, or whose 
children are French. In all cases le Grand 
Naturalisation can be accorded immediately 
for extraordinary services rendered the 
state. 

This plan of M. de Lesser’s is not practica- 
ble in detail; it is over-complicated, and 
puts an impossible burden on parliament, 
which is to confer the higher citizenship. 
But the central idea of the two degrees is 
eminently fit for use in the opinion of M. 
Got. All those persons complying with the 
requirements set forth by M. Lambert 
could be given the first degree, and all 
those bearing the first degree honorably 
for ten years would then automatically 
receive the second degree. In this way the 
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dangers of too great haste—at present the 
chief fault of M. Lambert’s plan—would be 
eliminated. 

M. Got believes that M. Lambert’s plan, 
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with this incorporation, would meet with 
the sanction of the government and of the 
people, and lead to a speedy adjustment of 
the dual problem. 





Norwegian 


It has not been easy for the neighbors during 
the past generation to get a clear perception of 
modern Norwegian literature, such literature 
namely—distinctive of the land and limited to its 
milieu—as might truly be called Norwegian literary 
art. : 

The national characteristics of the large portion 
of the literature which by subject matter and 
inspiration is not directly Norwegian are not to 
be underestimated; due perhaps to qualities of a 
more general appeal, it has found easy access to 
the neighboring countries, and the peculiarities of 
Norwegian national life have been adjudged 
abroad largely as reflected in that section of Nor- 
wegian literature. The image thus received is not 
entirely wrong, but it is onesided—lacking in 
differentiation and perspective. 

ITH the above comments Mr. Jorgen 

Bukdahl, in a recent number of the 
Samtiden (Oslo), introduces an interesting 
article on the trend and tendencies in 
Norwegian literary art since the days of 
“The Great Four’’—meaning, Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son, Lie, and Wergeland. 

Adding the names of Hamsun, Bojer, 
and Haukland to the aforementioned, the 
list of Norwegian authors and poets that 
are known abroad would be about com- 
pleted. There can be no doubt, Mr. 
Bukdahl admits, about the genuine Nor- 
weyanism of those writers, but, while 
justly holding a dominant position in 
the field of modern literature, they still 
represent traditions from the joint Danish- 
Norwegian régime, a period which he 
terms the “500 dead years.”’ 

In recent years a great number of new 
writers have come to the fore; their works, 
although but little known outside of their 
own country, are preéminently Norwegian 
in conception and character. The native 
land is their favorite locale, the setting is 
that of the homely atmosphere of everyday 
life, the characters are just plain folks, 
and the conflicts arise, as a rule, from 
contacts between individuals of unlike 
social or cultural standing. In many cases 
the language even is modified to comply 
with the idiom of the locality. 

The claim is that Norwegian culture, 
from a gray antiquity, possesses an abun- 
dant store of innately Norse characteristics, 
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traits, and peculiar qualities, heretofore 
ignored in Norwegian literature; anything 
foreign that might have become admixed 
thereto during the past centuries could and 
should be thrown out. 

The young authors and authoresses 
find their motives and inspiration in the 
remote corners of the native land; the 
fjords of the west and the north, the deep 
valleys of the east, in a word, the ancient 
Norway of saga and legend is coming into 
her own in the works of the new writers, 
and Norwegian literary art is gaining in 
depth and national distinctiveness. 

At the same time, perhaps consequently, 
in the opinion of the writer in the Samtiden, 
the modern literature of Norway is re- 
actionary in trend. This may be a tempo- 
rary sign only; while seeking to apprehend 
the hidden and essentially national prop- 
erties of the land and its people, many of 
the new writers have fallen for the natural 
temptation of interpreting their findings 
in a language and by means of a technique 
that have long been considered obsolete, 
which would furnish a psychological ex- 
planation of the reactionary form. Never- 
theless, their endeavors to modify the 
written language, thereby creating a so- 
called country idiom, in opposition to the 
established language, have given rise to 
heated controversies between the adherents 
of the two sides—Landsmaal versus Rigs- 
maal. Eventually these difficulties must 
find their own solution, and literary style 
will follow: its natural course of develop- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the choice of milieu 
and characters in the modern fiction would 
seem to indicate a backward movement— 
toward the original, away from the goal. 
To this Mr. Bukdahl remarks: 


It is quite logical for a literature like the Nor- 
wegian, after centuries of foreign influences, to be 
falling back on its own sources for nourishment; 
by the necessary though rather precarious road, 
leading through regions of folk lore and provincial- 
ism, the authors of the present time are resolutely, 
although slowly, finding their way toward the 
lofty goal of all art, a common, sublime unity. 
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Grain Movements on the Great Lakes 


HE Grcat Lakes cf North America 

form, in conjunction with the railroads 
that cluster about them, the mightiest 
artery of commerce in the world. The trade 
routes of this region have been compared to 
a section of thick cable woven of many 
strands, which are untwisted and spread out 
fan-like.at both ends. The lakes, with their 
steamship lines and the railways that follow 
their shores, make the central or compact 
part of the cable. The loose ends are repre- 
sented by the many lines of railway that 
converge at the western lake ports and the 
other lines that diverge from the eastern 
lake ports to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The part that grain shipments play in 
lake traffic and the vicissitudes that the 
grain trade of the lakes has undergone are 
described in the Journal of Geography 
(Chicago) by Loyal Durand, Jr., of the 
University of Wisconsin. The great grain- 
producing belt of North America extends 
from Kansas and Oklahoma on the south 
to the Prairie Provinces of Canada on the 
north. The chief movement of grain is to 
the eastern consuming centers; hence the 
Great Lakes offer the most convenient 
transportation route, and the rates by 
water, or by water and rail combined, are so 
low as to prohibit competition on the part 
of any all-rail route. The freight rates 
on grain, as well as on ore, would be much 
higher than they are if it were not for the 
fact that a large proportion of the vessels 
can get a return cargo from the lower lake 
ports in the shape of coal. 


The ports having the largest volume of grain 
trade are those situated on Lake Superior and to a 
smaller extent those on Lake Michigan, which have 
good rail connections with the grain belt. These 
cities consequently stand as transfer points, where 
the grain is transshipped from railroad to lake 
steamer. The grain moves toward the eastern 
markets during the summer and fall. Enough ships 
cannot be secured to move all this grain within a 
relatively short time, so the shipping season is 
extended over the period from June or July to 
December. As a consequence of this condition, 
storage and terminal facilities must be provided at 
the lake ports where the transfer takes place. Grain 
elevators of large capacity are found at all the ports 
which ship grain. The shipping ports of greatest 
importance are Fort William, Port Arthur, Duluth, 
and Superior on Lake Superior, and Chicago and 
Milwaukee on Lake Michigan. The combined 
harbor and port of Duluth-Superior has the geo- 
graphical advantage of being at the head of Lake 
Superior, which is also its extreme western end, and 
the point nearest to the grain belt. The twin 


Canadian ports of Fort William and Port Arthur 
have also a strategic position on Thunder Bay, at 
the northernmost point of navigation on Lake 
Superior. These ports have excellent railroad con- 
nections with the Canadian wheat belt, and in 
addition to their geographical advantage have the 
backing of the Canadian Government, which at- 
tempts to have as much Canadian grain as possible 
shipped from the Canadian rather than from the 
United States ports. 


Many readers will be surprised to learn 
that these two Canadian ports ship about 
twice as much grain as the two principal 
grain-shipping lake ports in the United 
States, Duluth and Superior. During the 
crop year 1922-23, Fort William and Port 
Arthur shipped by lake a total of 273,801,452 
bushels of grain, of which 229,176,919 
bushels was wheat. 

The grain trade of Milwaukee differs from 
that of the upper lake ports especially in the 
fact that a considerable part of the grain 
coming from the westward'by rail is carried 
across Lake Michigan, without unloading, 
by means of car ferries, and then pursues its 
journey by rail. This service is continued 
through the winter, so that Milwaukee is an 
all-year grain port. However, Milwaukee 
ships a still larger volume of grain by water 
in the regular cargo steamers. The history 
of the grain trade at this port is interesting. 


During the middle portion of the past century 
Milwaukee was the great grain-shipping port on the 
Great Lakes, because it then had the geographical 
advantage of proximity to the wheat fields of the 
Middle West. In 1862, and during the subsequent 
years of the Civil War, Milwaukee was the largest 
primary wheat market of the world. Hundreds of 
sailing vessels plied from Milwaukee to the lower 
lake ports, principally Buffalo, carrying cargoes of 
grain, and returning from the East with immigrants 
and their possessions bound for the new lands of 
the West. These same immigrants were to a degree 
responsible for Milwaukee’s decrease in wheat ship- 
ments, for they were the men and women who 
helped push the frontier westward. As the farms 
pushed out into Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas 
it meant that Milwaukee was losing the geograph- 
ically advantageous position it had orice enjoyed as 
a shipping port for western grains. This came 
about for two reasons. Duluth and Superior were 
nearer to the new wheat fields and became the 
shipping ports, whereas Minneapolis arose as the 
great flour-milling city. Secondly, the new lands 
had an injurious effect on the Wisconsin wheat 
production, for the fertile plains of the Red River 
Valley could produce wheat cheaper and better than 
could the farms of Wisconsin. Milwaukee thus 
declined in importance as a wheat-shipping port 
compared with the new shipping points on Lake 
Superior. 
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THE TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT PORT ARTHUR, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, OWNED BY THE 
SASKATCHEWAN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY 


(This is the second largest elevator in the world, with a capacity of more than six million bushels of grain) 


The lake grain trade of Chicago is no longer of 
importance, as compared to its former status, or as 
compared to the rail shipments. Just as in the case 
of Milwaukee, the proportion of lake shipments is 
considerably less to-day than it was formerly. The 
figures for shipments of all types of grain in 1870 
and 1920 show this relative decline of lake shipments 
during that period of fifty years: 


Raii: Bushels 
9,872,000 
102,844,000 
In 1923 the lake shipments of all kinds of grain 
from Chicago totaled 35,016,000 bushels, whereas 
109,069,000 bushels were shipped east by rail. 
Chicago does not, therefore, stand out as one of the 
important lake grain-shipping ports. 


Lake: Bushels 





Land Reform in 


HE principle of land reform, dearest 

to the heart of socialistic régimes, and 
approved, with reservations, by even the 
conservatives, is well illustrated by the 
recent measures taken in Czechoslovakia. 
The central and critical position in Europe 
of this small country, the typical nature of 
its reform, and the advanced legislation 
enacted make the study of its land reform 
particularly profitable. We present, there- 
fore, with much interest a brief abstract of 
a sound and exhaustive study in the Jmter- 
national Labor Review (Geneva) for July 
and August. 

This article does not answer the two 
principal criticisms of the redistribution of 
the surface of soil to small holders, but 
succeeds in confounding at least one of 
them. The small farm, if universal, say 
the critics, must win success without the 
aid of science and skill. For it is impossible 
to have first-class buildings and equipment 


Czechoslovakia 


on the small farm, and also these new land- 
holders are too often ignorant of agricul- 
tural technique. 

Yet the need for reform of some sort in 
these central European countries seems in- 
disputable. In Bohemia before the war 
only 15 per cent. of the people held any land 
at all, and .o2 per cent.—mostly the nobil- 
ity—held 27.7 per cent. of the total surface 
of country, only one-sixth of which they 
used for agricultural development. * The 
small farmers, with their infinitesimal hold- 
ings, owned 84 per cent. of the productive 
area of the country. These holdings also 
were being gradually swallowed up by the 
large estates. Since at least 44 per cent. 
of the people were agricultural workers, 
disadvantageous repartition of small hold- 
ings and excessive emigration were the only 
solutions for the problem of livelihood. 

The legislation undertaken to bring 
about the reform concerned itself with six 
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main problems: (1) the transfer of pig 
estates; (2) the creation of a Land Office; 
(3) allocation of land; (4) compensations for 
the expropriated owners; (5) provision for 
persons formerly employed on big estates: 
(6) credit extension, and so forth. 

The Czechoslovak Republic came into e::- 
istence October 28, 1918, with a National 
Council temporarily in charge. On the 
tenth day of its administration, it passed a 
law against alienation or mortgaging of 
large properties without state consent. 
The National Assembly also lost no time 
in passing a bill—so close was the desire 
for land reform to their hearts—giving 
the state the right to “take charge’ of 
large estates. At the same time a Land 
Office to handle such transactions was es- 
tablished. Thus the state, with a few 
exceptions, could acquire for redistribution 
that part of an estate exceeding 150 hectares 
of farm land or 250 hectares of farm and 
forest land. These they gave to small 
farmers, cottagers, landless agricultural 
workers, workmen, war disabled men, and 
to communities and institutions. 

Public opinion was so actively in favor of 
land reform, that interim legislation was 
passed to make more rapid transfers possible 
by means of local authority. One of these 
temporary measures granted permission to 
tenants since 1go1 to buy the land they 
were working if they wished. Further pro- 
tection against dismissal and rent-raising 
was also tendered. 

The Allocation Act of 1920 regulated the 
distribution of land to individuals and cor- 
porations. Only self-supporting holdings 
were granted. This means they ran in 
size from 6 to 1o hectares according to 
the nature of the land. Many “remnant” 
estates reduced to 80 hectares in size 
remained. These included castles and 
parks of historical importance, and cen- 
trally organized farms with large-scale 
equipment. All excess forests have been 
nationalized. As a temporary means of 
satisfying the popular demand before actual 
title transfer could be brought about, com- 
pulsory six-year leases were put in force. 

The question of proper compensation for 
the large landlords also required much 
legislation. Market prices before 1915 were 
used, with reduction for oversize estates, 
and for those which were retained longer 
by fortunate owners. This was fair enough, 
as it was the scheme successfully used in 
Rumania, Austria, Poland, and Germany 
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for such transfers, but the tax on capital, 
weighing most heavily on these expro- 
priated land-holders, was unjustly set on 
current values. To adjust this, rebates 
were eventually given, which were indirectly 
paid by the new owners of the parceled-out 
land. 

All this readjustment could not be, and 
was not, without social effects. The most 
important was the fact that many manual 
and trained agricultural workers were 
thrown out of employment. The very 
principle of the new land reform was not 
to require outside help, and there was not 
enough land to set up all these manual 
workers and technical agriculturalists on 
little farms of their own. Every effort was 
made by the Land Office to place them in 
new employment, and old-age and invalidity 
pensions were stretched to the broadest 
interpretation. Lump-sum compensations 
were also granted when land gave out, and 
most of these unemployed are now pro- 
vided for. 

Another serious disadvantage of small- 
scale farming was the abolition of large- 
scale production with its many economic 
savings. To overcome this there have been 
many cooperative producers’ groups. This 
successfully combats the dangers of the 
change from scientific large-scale farming 
to peasant proprietorship. 

An unavoidable disadvantage, however, 
is the inevitable slow turnover and _ the 
lack of reserve capital of small farms. The 
problem is summed up by the epigram that 
‘““A farmer spends his whole life in buying 
his farm.”” The many codperative organiza- 
tions, by pooling their resources, do have 
more available capital, and are not in the 
precarious position of the single peasant 
proprietor who may lose all as the result of a 
single bad season. 

In immediate result the land reform has 
been universally beneficial to the people. 
Sixteen per cent. of the persons engaged in 
agriculture have profited by it (400,000 
persons in all). This represents, however, 
only 68 per cent. of the claimants. The 
chief check to complete reform is the in- 
sufficient area of land for distribution. 

An exceedingly complex system of finan- 
cing the whole turnover is in charge of the 
overworked Land Office. All of its trans- 
actions are now on a practical and self- 
supporting basis, and the credit arrange- 
ments for small purchasers are extensive 
and generous. 
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Another View of Woman Suffrage 


N THE November REVIEW oF REVIEWS 

we summarized the views of Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, a leading woman politician, 
writing in Scribner’s (New York). This 
month even more of a veteran in the field of 
woman suffrage than Mrs. Blair expresses 
her opinion of the successes of the last five 
years. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in a 
recent issue of the Independent (Boston) 
shares Mrs. Blair’s optimism, and there 
the similarity of the two articles ends. 

Mrs. Catt’s article is a matter-of-fact 
summary of the achievements of women 
since the passing of the woman suffrage 
amendment with regard to 


The woman voter entered an old and fast- 
bound organization, and found there many 
things she wanted to change. But— 


A bride going into her mother-in-law’s house has 
small chance of keeping it her way. A new member 
in the church isn’t invited to pass the contribution 
box the first Sunday. And the rule applied when 
women came into politics. They were lavishly 
welcomed by both dominant parties, each expecting 
to draw a good majority of the new women voters. 
Behind the smiles lurked the old complex which 
watched with suspicion. ... Their complex has 
been shocked rather often by women voters who, 
while engaged loyally in their party duties, have 
questioned the method or the wisdom of the process. 
It was then the women’s turn to be surprised, for 

discipline with a heavy hand was 





those principles for which the 
suffragists fought. Mrs. Blair 
wrote as a man might who had 
taken a kindly but almost im- 
partial view of the whole mat- 
ter throughout; Mrs. Catt 
writes always as_ president of 
the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 
Although hundreds of doubts 


and objections were voiced by 
the opposition to woman suf- 
frage, Mrs. Catt says there 
were only two real causes for 
the opposition: 





One, ‘“‘the superiority of the male 


speedily laid upon them. 


For instance, where women 
have objected to the injustices 
of the primary, in nine cases 
out of ten they have lost their 
positions as co-leaders in their 
districts,and women who would 
not object have been substi- 
tuted. 

Mrs. Catt tells us the result 
of questions put to suffrage 
leaders of all countries. No- 
where is there a decided reac- 
tion against woman suffrage; 
but everywhere is decided 
resistance to equality in politi- 








complex,” the other, “‘the inferiority 
of the female complex. . . .” It was 
certain that these two complexes 
would persist after the grant of the 
vote and that nothing but death and time could re- 
move them. ... Now and then a writer, man or 
woman, issues an article which, in fiery and resentful 
tones, condemns women voters; but both the writer 
and the magazine that has published it were antis 
“befo’ de wah” and are merely betraying symp- 
toms of painful adjustment to the new order. 

Mrs. Catt again and again bases her 
statements on the defensive argument given 
above—the chief obstacle to woman suff- 
rage as yet is the original opposition—and 
she measures the success women have made 
rather by the degree to which this has been 
stilled, than by any other criterion. 

These outbursts against woman suffrage 
that still occur and the claims that it has 
failed, says Mrs. Catt, “are received by 
experienced suffragists in much the spirit 
with which the astronomer greets a comet 
whose coming he has predicted and, 
similarly, they know that it will pass.” 


MRS. CARRIE CHAP- 
MAN CATT 


cal fields. And the universal 
reason is that “ Men are afraid 
of women voters.’ Contrary 
to Mrs. Blair, who affirms the direct op- 
posite, Mrs. Catt also believes this. 

The direct results which have been won 
are cited in some detail by Mrs. Catt. The 
most outstanding are the large number of 
women who are availing themselves of the 
privilege to vote, and the numerous political 
positions now held by women. 


Those American women—certainly numbering 
into the thousands—who are administering office or 
serving as legislators in town councils or Legis- 
latures, and doing it with credit to their sex, their 
party, and their nation, are a far better guarantee 
that the door of political opportunity will swing 
open more widely than any jarring campaign with 
a demand for fifty-fifty. 

What, then, is the matter with woman suffrage 
in the United States? I say, nothing! It is normally, 
wholesomely moving forward. What is the matter 
with the critics? They are slowly becoming recon- 
ciled to the march of events, but the process is a bit 
painful—that’s all. 
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With Von Bernstorff’?s Ancestors in America 


“AMERICA” would be a fairly spec- 

tacular name for anyone’s great- 
grandmother, and it is perhaps particularly 
striking as the given name of Von Bern- 
storff’s maternal ancestress. Miss Fairchild 
is in all probability right in affirming, as she 
does in the latest Queen’s Quarterly (King- 
ston, Ontario), that few people know that 
Von Bernstorff’s ancestors once sojourned 
in America, and that one of his great-great- 
grandfathers spent two years as General 
Washington’s prisoner. 


In the “Souvenir of the Chevalier de Cussy,” 
who in 1820 was attached to the French Embassy 
in Berlin, he notes: ‘Countess Bernstorff bears a 
singular forename, ‘America,’ bestowed upon her 
because she was born in that country during the 
War of Independence; her father at the time being 
in command of regiments hired out to the English 
by the Elector of Hesse.” 


America’s father, General Friedrich 
Adolph de Riedesel, landed in Quebec in 
June, 1776, at the head of the Brunswick 
troops. He fought with General Burgoyne, 
and surrendered with him after the battle 
of Saratoga, in October, 1777. With his 
wife and three little children he spent the 
next two years as a prisoner of war, endur- 
ing the many hardships undergone by the 
American troops. He was exchanged in 
1780, and put in charge of the British 
forces holding Long Island. In 1783 he 
returned to Germany. Madame de Riede- 
sel, who accompanied him throughout, 
was a woman of courage, devotion, and 
humor, as her letters and the journal 
kept all during this period, clearly at- 
test. Her records, and those of her 
husband, are among the most valuable 
sources for the history of Burgoyne’s 
campaign. 

The fact that General de Riedesel was in 
command of so-called mercenaries seers 
to have been no disgrace. The arrangement 
was as much a political as a commercial 
one. The countries had been allied in 
the recent Seven Years’ War, and the 
Georges were so recently from Hanover that 
the English court was still half German. 
Above all, the present German Empire was 
then made up of jealous and hostile princi- 
palities, and the upkeep of a large standing 
army was imperative, although an un- 
bearable financial burden. No doubt the 
soldiers and their officers welcomed the 


opportunity for action and adventure in a 
fabulous land. 

A few months after the General had been 
sent to America, his wife determined to 
bring their unhappy separation to an end, 
and set off to join him. It was a difficult 
and terrifying trip for the young matron 
and her three small children, and lasted 
almost a year. 

It is hard for us to conceive of the manner 
of warfare which made it possible for the 
wives and the children of the soldiers 
to travel with them; it was not easy 
at best. Madame de Riedesel had a sort 
of covered wagon built in which she and 
the children traveled and lived, unless 
stops were sufficiently long to make practi- 
cable the building of a little shack for 
them. At Saratoga the family, along with 
the rest of the women and children, took 
refuge in a cellar, and remained there all 
during the fighting. The cellar was not 
only crowded with terrified women and 
children, but it was here the wounded 
officers were brought and here many of 
them died. Madame de Riedesel was an 
indefatigable and inspired nurse, and seem- 
ingly without fear. She it was who ordered 
everyone out of the cellar during a lull in 
the firing, and had it thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected—a necessary and _ heroic 
task. She it was, too, who rebelled 
against the poor management of the Com- 
missariat, and after doing all she could 
to relieve the hunger of the officers, went 
to Burgoyne and complained. The General 
himself came to thank her. She writes in a 
letter: 

“T replied that I begged his pardon for having 
meddled with things I well knew a woman had no 
business with, but that it was impossible to keep 
silent when I saw so many brave men in want of 
everything and had nothing more to give them. 
Thereupon he thanked me once more (although I 
believe in his heart he has never forgiven me for 
this lashing) and went to his officers and said to 
them, ‘He was sorry for what had happened . . . 
but why had they not come to him; his cook stood 
always at their service.’ They answered, ‘that 
English officers were not accustomed to visit the 
kitchen of their General, but they had received 
any morsel from me with pleasure, as they vere 
a I had given it to them directly from my 

eart. 


After Burgoyne’s capitulation, General 
de Riedesel entered the American camp 
with his wife and children. They received 
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courteous 
treatment, but this did 
not mean they could be 
comfortably provided 
for. They were first 
sent to Boston and 
later to Virginia, where 
foodstuffs would be 
more sufficient. The 


‘trip took twelve weeks 


of continuous travel, 
and was made particu- 
larly hard by the ani- 
mosity of the country- 
side through which they 
passed. 


At one stage the children 
were crying with hunger so 
that an officer begged for 
the end of an old loaf of 
bread that the teamster was 
gnawing. Tears ran down Madame de Riedesel’s 
face, and she said she hoped she would never refuse 
a beggar a piece of bread. 


After months of sickness and privation, 
arrangements for the General’s exchange 


were made, and the de Riedesels were sent 
to New York. Here they were received 


GENERAL AND MADAME DE RIEDESEL 


with every honor and courtesy, and it was 
here that “America” was born. At length 
they shipped for Quebec, arriving only after 
a harrowing journey in an unseaworthy tub. 
In 1783, after Madame de Riedesel had ex- 
perienced a severe Canadian winter, personal 
matters called the General back to Germany. 





How Old is the Art 


T IS common knowledge and common 
cause for gratitude that the work -of 

Lister in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was the beginning of modern asep- 
tic methods of surgery. His ingenious 
and inspired interpretation of Pasteur’s 
theory of fermentation and putrefaction led 
to the principle that suppuration of wounds 
was not a normal and beneficial process, as 
it was formerly held to be, but resulted from 
malignant action of bacteria in pus forma- 
tion. He at once introduced aseptic 
methods in the treatment of wounds. 

The author who sets out to tell us, then, 
that Lister was not the father of aseptic 
surgery seems to have set himself a hard 
task. However, in the distinguished English 
periodical, the Nineteenth Century (London), 
G. D. Hindley, M.C., M.D., sets forth the 
earlier history of surgery and clearly 
indicates that efforts to prevent suppura- 
tion were made in the fourteenth century, 
and that Lister recovered a lost art, 
rather than discovered a new one. 

Of course, Dr. Hindley would not have 


of Aseptic Surgery? 


us believe that the work done in the four- 
teenth century by Henry De Mondeville, 
based on the work of the humane physician 
Theodoric, was of the understanding and 


scientific nature of Lister’s. These early 
doctors were groping at the truth in the 
dark, but what they did discover, empiri- 
cally, without knowing the reason why, was 
that wounds healed more quickly and more 
safely if suppuration could be prevented, and 
also not knowing why, they recommended 
applications of warm wine for the wound. 
This, then, was the first aseptic dressing. 

The methods of Theodoric, perfected by 
De Mondeville, are in the essentials indis- 
tinguishable from those used to-day in 
wound-healing. Dr. Hindley tells us how 
their work came to be neglected and soon 
forgotten, so that surgery fell back into 
ignorance for six hundred years, during 
which unclean dressings and mistaken treat- 
ments have taken a toll of thousands. The 
loss of De Mondeville’s work is one of the 
tragedies of science. 

Dr. Hindley gives us a short history of 
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Theodoric, the teacher of Henry De Mon- 
deville. He was born in Italy in 1208, and 
like mcst learned men of his day, entered 
the church. Thcodoric learned the methods 
of surgery then taught—the methods of 
Galen, written down in the first century of 
our era, and followed with implicit con- 
fidence since then. Galen held that suppura- 
tion was a natural process and necessary for 
cicatrization, and “suppuratives” such as 
honey, oil of roses, and white of egg, were 
constantly applied to the wound to hasten 
the process. This they undoubtedly did. 

Theodoric’s great step was the enuncia- 
tion of the heretical theory that suppuration 
was not a natural process, but a complica- 
tion which should be avoided. The idea 
was adopted in the early days of the four- 
teenth century by Henry de Mondeville, 
but a few years after his death in 1320, so 
strong was Galen’s hold on the sheeplike 
mind of the middle ages, suppuration once 
more reigned supreme. 


The ancient surgeons, when they were confronted 
by a wound, first allowed a certain amount of blood 
to flow, to prevent, as they thought, inflammatory 
complications. They then probed and enlarged the 
wound, filling it with tents and packings soaked in 
white of egg and other suppuratives, the whole being 
secured with a bandage. The patient was brought 
under a rigorous diet, meat and wine being withheld. 
A surgical potion called a ‘“vulnerary” was then 
administered, which was supposed to promote 
healing. 

It will be sufficiently obvious that this treatment 
practically always brought about suppuration, 
often leading to severe and phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion. The pain, fever and other complications of 
such treatment, to say nothing of the death-rate, 
must have been appalling. It is really not so very 
surprising, after all, that the surgeon, the barber, 
the torturer, and the executioner were all classed 
together in those days, and that some bloated plural- 
ists combined all four offices. 


It is not surprising that the gentle and 


humane Theodoric was doubtful of the 
wisdom of this method, and evolved, by the 
purest empiricism, a totally different and 
much better one. His reasons for his ac- 
tions are rational, but in the light of modern 
science, wholly false. 


The essential features of Theodoric’s instructions 
oa the treatment of wounds are, first, to clear the 
wound of foreign bodies; second, to suture the edges 
of the wound; third, with pads and pledgets soaked 
in wine to foment the sutured wound and the 
neighboring parts. This fomentation is repeated 
many times, and the dressing is then proceeded 
with. The pledgets and compresses are spread out 
one over the other on each side of the wound, so as 
to compress the depth of it more than the line of 
union itself. Two or three pads soaked in warm wine 


are placed over the others to conserve the natural 
heat, and the part is then bandaged in accordance 
with the usual rules. 


De Mondeville inherited and adopted and 
improved these methods. Also by empiri- 
cism, but with a great show of ratiocination, 
he found wounds healed better aseptically. 

As a writer De Mondeville was a man of some 
wit and humor. He dared to say that ‘“‘God did 
not exhaust all His creative power when He made 
Galen.” And we find him remarking that ‘“‘many 
more surgeons know how to cause suppuration than 
how to heal a wound,” which, with a slight difference 
in meaning, has been most bitterly true until recent 
years. 

De Mondeville’s views were looked upon 
with envy and criticism by his colleagues, 
In 1312 he writes: 

We have indeed suffered great contempt, and the 
most insulting epithets from the public, and many 
threats and menaces from our own colleagues. From 
certain persons, and even from doctors, every day 
and at each new dressing we have put up with dis- 
cussions and violent expostulations. And, _ half 
overcome and discouraged by so much opposition, we 
have even considered the abandonment of the treat- 
ment, and we should have completely given it up 
without the support of the most serene Count of 
Valois. 

After De Mondeville’s death, Guy de 
Chauliac, the most brilliant operative surgeon 
of his day, was the one to have carried on 
this work. But he was a child of the In- 
quisition and had early been taught the 
value of adherence to authority. Intoler- 
antly suspicious of all new ideas, he bitterly 
condemned De Mondeville’s. The surgical 
world of the fifteenth century elected to 
follow Guy de Chauliac, and Henry De 
Mondeville’s wonderful teaching was for- 
gotten. 

Only once again did it appear, this time 
on the lips of that strange, inspired and half- 
mad figure, Theophrastus Bombastes von 
Hohenheim, called Paracelsus. But his 
unfortunate tactlessness, his hot-headed- 
ness, and the obscurity of his teachings 
doomed him to a life of pitiful failures in 
fine causes. He began his professional 
career at Balse by publicly burning in the 
most theatrical style, the revered works of 
Galen, Rhazes and Avicenna, and taught 
thereafter that nature was the best healer 
of wounds. 

But we have practically no record of any success 
attained by Paracelsus along these lines, and with 
his death at Salzburg in 1541 surgery may be said 
to have “reeled back into the beast”’; and the long 
night of dirt and suppuration was never again broken 
until 1867, when Lister at last made his great deduc- 
tions from Pasteur’s work on microbes. 
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Krakatoa’s New Flora and Fauna 


O OTHER volcanic eruption holds so 

prominent a piace in the annals of 
science as that of Krakatoa, in the Strait 
of Sunda, which occurred August 26, 1883. 
Much literature has been devoted to this 
stupendous outbreak not only by volcanol- 
ogists and geologists, but also by mete- 
orologists and representatives of several 
other sciences. The atmospheric waves 
that it produced made the circuit of the 
globe at least three times, the successive 
journeys being recorded by _ barographs. 
Dust from the volcano spread over the 
greater part of the globe and caused striking 
optical phenomena, including gorgeous sun- 
set glows in the United States and else- 
where, for two or three years after the 
eruption. An equally keen interest in this 
historic event has been evinced by botanists 
and zoologists. The adjacent volcanic 
isles of Krakatoa and Verlaten were clothed 
in luxuriant vegetation and teemed with 
animal life before the outbreak. Every 
trace of life was destroyed on both islands 
and they were covered with a thick layer 
of burning hot ashes and ‘stones, which 
sterilized the soil. For years naturalists 
have been watching the gradual revival of 
the flora and fauna. The observations 
have been made especially by expeditions 
sent from the botanic garden at Buitenzorg, 























A HUGE FIG TREE IN THE HILLS 





KRAKATOA TO-DAY, ABOUNDING IN VEGETA- 
TION WHICH HAS SPRUNG UP SINCE THE 
ERUPTION OF 1883 ANNIHILATED ALL LIFE 


Java. A member of the staff of this well- 
known institution, W. Docters van Leewen, 
tells of their investigations in the [/lustrated 
London News. He says: 


The Krakatoa eruption may be called a grand 
experiment of nature; it is absolutely impossible 
that such a total destruction of all forms of life 
should be wrought by man, achieved by human 
ingenuity. 

Botanists especially have paid much attention to 
this experiment of nature. The zodlogists came 
much later, and did not study the beginnings of the 
new life that reached the islands. The first botanist 
who visited them, three years after the eruption, 
was M. Treub, the famous director of the Botanic 
Gardens in Buitenzorg (Java). He found only a 
small number of plants: on the beach the usual 
pioneers of the flora on young coral islands, the 
seeds of which are dispersed by ocean currents; 
higher up, some plants with small, light seeds, 
distributed by the wind. Moreover, he made the 
remarkable discovery that the bare surface of the 
eruptive matter belched forth by the volcano was 
carpeted with a thin, slimy layer; it proved to 
consist of blue alge, which are coated with a viscous 
layer that easily retains water, and so already con- 
tributes to the disintegration, the breaking-up, 
and withering of the volcanic matter. At the same 
time this moist coating favored the development 
of fern-spores, which were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the chance. Both the blue alge and the 
fern-plants were blown across the sea as spores by 
the wind. Three years after the eruption, the coast 
of Krakatoa was furnished with littoral plants, and 
further inland with alge and ferns. A few grasses 
and bushes were also seen. 

Eleven years later Penzig landed with some other 
naturalists, including Treub. They found the 
flora much enriched, and, what was particularly 
remarkable, plant-communities had already been 
formed. Plant-communities are groupings of plants 
often belonging to different families, all adapted in 
combination and living under special conditions. 
There was already coastal vegetation, and a kind 
of grass-steppe had been formed. Moreover, 
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Penzig found several small trees whose seeds are 
dispersed by fruit-eating birds. When Ernst came 
in 1906, this process of the forming of plant-com- 
munities had again made further progress; also the 
number of plants had vastly increased. Whereas 
Treub found in all twenty-six species of higher 
plants, Penzig mentions sixty-five, and Ernst 108. 
In rgo1g9 I went myself for the first time to Krakatoa, 
and found a great number of plants not mentioned 
in the work of Ernst, making a total of 272 species. 
The following formations had appeared: the beach- 
association, littoral trees, the grass-steppe, and the 
beginning of a young forest containing only a few 
tree-species in the ravines and here and there in the 
grass-steppes, forming small islands of trees in the 
high grasses. This was also the first time the sum- 
mit of the mountain, 2700 ft. high, was reached by a 
naturalist, and during the visit it was found that 
the vegetation of ferns, which, at the time of 
Treub’s visit were growing near the beach, was now 
almost restricted to the highest parts of the moun- 
tain. Further research revealed that the formation 
of young forests was going on rapidly, and on the 
trees a rich growth of epiphytes (such as orchids), 
besides ferns and mosses, was developing. 


Strange to say, no zodlogist came to the 
islands until 1908, when they were visited 
by Edward Jacobson. 


He found many animals of different orders; and 
during the latest visit of research, by Dammerman, 
a great number of new animals were discovered. 
Even big pythons, and a crocodile of more than 12 
ft: long, were captured; and especially remarkable 
was the discovery of true land-snails, since these 
animals were believed to be unable to spread over 
the sea. The fauna was especially rich in spiders 
and ants, and the occurrence of numerous myriapods 
and scorpions was often very disagreeable for the 
visitors. The study of the fauna and flora is now 
still in the hands of Dutch scientists, who visit the 
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islands at regular intervals. Excursions into the 
interior of the islands are rather difficult, as the 
vegetation is so luxuriant that it is only possible to 
cross the islands by cutting a path. On Verlaten 
Island a stretch of three miles was cut in four days’ 
hard labor, and the steaming heat of the climate 
makes mountain-climbing very strenuous. More- 
over, a road made a year ago became totally over- 
grown and closed, and has had to be reopened. 


The fact that on the neighboring islet of 
Sebesy some plants and animals probably 
escaped destruction may help to explain 
the remarkable renovation of life on 
Krakatoa and Verlaten. 


Terrible as were the wounds inflicted by Nature 
in this catastrophe, yet she is likewise the grand 
healer. For over forty years she has been engaged 
in the restoring process, and the visitor who is not 
a naturalist, deceived by the dense vegetation now 
again clothing the islands, will fail to imagine and 
realize how at one time everything was destroyed, 
and all plants and animals on these islands were 
annihilated. All is newly clad by a luxuriant flora, 
and it requires a close inspection of the plants and 
flowers now existing to realize that the restoring- 
process is still going on, and that it will take many 
more years before everything has returned to the 
old conditions of stability. 

By a law of the Netherlands Indian Government, 
the islands of the Krakatoa group are now declared 
a reserve and a natural monument; only scientists 
are permitted to visit the islands and _ collect 
materials for scientific research. It will take years 
and years of diligent study before the phenomena 
presented by Nature in this unique locality can be 
studied thoroughly. In particular, the study of the 
formation of plant-associations, and the way in 
which they follow and replace each other, must be 
the aim of further research. 





Memories of Actresses 


CTING is not what it was in the days 

of Modjeska, Clara Morris and Ada 

Rehan, the old-time theater-goers insist. 

And the fame of these actresses is still very 

much alive, transient though the fame of 
the actor is supposed to be. 

These favorites of the old-time stage are 
not perhaps of the caliber of the glorious and 
pitiful Rachel, of the inimitable Sara 
Bernhardt, of Ellen Terry or Maude Adams, 
of the transcendent Duse—but they belong 
to the traditions of our early American 
stage and as such partake of an added 
glamour. 

According to Joseph Jefferson a written 
report of the impression made by an actor 
on his contemporaries embodies his only 
immortality. Mr. Brander Matthews is 
one of those fortunates who has seen these 


famous women, and would do for them what 
in his “These Many Years” he does for the 
men of the stage he had seen and known. 
In the November Scribner’s (New York) 
he gathers together bits of personal history, 
opinion and appreciation for seven or 
eight of the foremost women of the stage 
in a time just gone by. Three of these, 
Charlotte Cushman, Adelaide Ristori and 
Adelaide Neilson he saw two or three times 
when he was still (in his present-day 
opinion) immature of judgment. He thrilled 
to Miss Cushman’s austere dignity as 
Queen Katherine, to the vivid Italian’s 
Marie Antoinette and Lucrezia Borgia, and 
to Miss Neilson’s fragile charm as Juliet. 
These actresses are but names to many 
people to-day, but they are great names. 
Another famous woman of the stage was 
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MME. RISTORI MISS NEILSON 


MRS. GILBERT 


MRS. DREW 


Modjeska, a Pole, who learned English 
only in middle life. Like Ristori, she always 
spoke with an accent, which did not, 
however, detract from her power as an 
actress nor from the appreciation of her 
audiences. 

Mr. Matthews criticizes her as Rosalind 
in the delightful manner in which the whole 
article is written: 


She was a consummate artist, with absolute com- 
mand of all her resources; yet she did not achieve 
the essential Englishry of Rosalind. She remained 
continental and not insular. As my friend H. C. 
Bunner put it aptly, ‘ Modjeska’s Rosalind would be 
perfect—if only we could admit that Rosalind was 
a pretty French widow.” It was exquisite, it had 
high breeding and playful wit; it had every excellence 
—but it was exotic, and perhaps it was a little too 
complicated. ... At times Modjeska’s art was 
perilously close to artificiality . . . she could not 
quite attain to that concealment of her art which 
is the ultimate perfection of craftsmanship. It was 
shrewdly said of Duse that “she sometimes overacts 


MISS CUSHMAN 


CLARA MORRIS ADA REHAN 


her underacting. . . .”” Modjeska never felt any 


temptation to underact. 


Differing from Modjeska in every way, 
Clara Morris, vigorous and uncultivated, 
and utterly sincere, soon became the adored 
of the public. She played under Augustin 
Daly’s management, at first given only 
“utility parts”; later, unexpectedly playing 
Cora in Auguste Bélot’s “Article 47,” she 
scored a triumph. Mr. Matthews describes 
her peculiar gift as “histrionic imagina- 
tion.” 

In Daly’s Theater at Broadway and 3oth 
Street, Ada Rehan won her way to stardom. 
She started with small parts, and as “a 
lank and gawky girl” did not attract favor- 
able attention. Soon she was frolicking 
through a series of glittering productions, 
with John Drew playing opposite her and 
supported by Mrs. G. H. Gilbert and James 
Lewis. 
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. . . She disclosed an American sense of fun and a 
Celtic exuberance of humor; and her singing of 
“‘Miss Jennie O’Jones” was an exhilarating exhibi- 
tion of comic farce. 

Year by year she improved by practice in parts 
of varying character; her art ripened; her in- 
dividuality asserted itself; and she acquired author- 
ity, the precious quality which adds command to 
charm. 

Her first triumph was in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.” And if she captivated her New York 
audiences, she took London by storm. 

When she rushed on the stage in her wrath, with 
her flaming gown and her hair flaming above it, she 
was a superb embodiment of youthful energy, a 
magnificent animal in a magnificent rage. .. . 


Mrs. Gilbert, who played so often with 
Ada Rehan in Daly’s stock company was 
herself an actress of great excellence. 


She appeared to best advantage when she was 
playing over against James Lewis, whose humor was 
akin to hers, dry, restrained and clear-cut. 


She was, says Mr. Matthews “the most 
varied and the most accomplished imper- 
sonator of ‘old women’ that it has been 
my good fortune to observe,” unlike the 
French actress, Mademoiselle Mars, who 
continued to play young parts until the in- 
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genious playwright Eugene Scribe wrote a 
little play especially designed for her about 
a grandmother who was so charming she 
was the successful rival of her own grand- 
daughter. Mr. Matthews says the actress 
agreed to play in it—‘“‘but who is there 
to play the grandmother?’”’ 
But there were others: 


Forty years ago there were two actresses . . 
who brought to the performance of old women the 
mastery of effect which they had acquired in the 
impersonation of leading ladies. Mrs. Sterling . . . 
and Mrs. Drew... . At almost the same time 
they appeared, one in London and one in New 
York, as Mrs. Malaprop. ... Mrs: Sterling was a 
mistress of all the bolder devices for arousing 
laughter . . . I do not dare to be rude enough to 
hint that she clowned the part. . .. When Mrs. 
Drew played Mrs. Malaprop she lifted her from low 
comedy to high comedy. Sheridan’s figure of fun 
ceased to be a caricature and became a deftly etched 
character, more human and more humorous. 


Mr. Matthews at one place in his article 
mentions Charles Lamb’s observation that 
it was one consolation for growing old to 
have seen the ‘School for Scandal”’ in all 
the glory of its original cast. Indeed,— 
“Those were the drama’s palmy days.”’ 





The English Tourist in American Literature 


" NE thing is certain—whatever the 

American man may be, he is not 
English; whatever he may become. he will 
not become an Englishman. 

“For that is the first step in the process of 
being American—to be not English. The 
first step in the education of an American 
writer is to dismiss the whole army of 
English words which have marched so long 
under the command of dead English 
generals.”’ 

Miss Virginia Woolf, the brilliant young 
English authoress, wrote the above in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (New York), 
and so well did she analyze the English 
point of view toward American literature, 
and the work of some of the leading Ameri- 
cans that Public Opinion (London) reprints 
from her article at great length. 

Miss Woolf first states the problem that 
faces the American writer, from the English 
point of view: He must use the English 
tongue to express experiences and a people 
who are rapidly becoming foreign to it, or 
he must break away completely and write 
more simply, more crudely, more truthfully 


perhaps, but with almost inevitable self- 
consciousness, flaunting the fact of his 
rebellion. 

Henry Jameses, Hergesheimers, Edith 
Whartons, chose the English, and for what 
they gain in refinement, pay the penalty of 
a perpetual distortion of values, and become 
foreigners to both literature. Or so says 
Miss Woolf. 

Walt Whitman, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Masters, decide in favor of America, “but 
truculently, self-consciously, protestingly, 
“showing off” as the nurses would say, 
their newness, their independence, their 
individuality.” 

But Miss Woolf herself believes that 
these are not the only alternatives, and are 
merely delaying the coming of a true 
American literature: 


Obviously there are American writers who do not 
care a straw for English opinion or for English 
culture, and write very vigorously none the less— 
witness Mr. Lardner; there are Americans who have 
all the accomplishment of culture without a trace of 
its excess—witness Miss Willa Cather. . . 

. . . The English tradition is formed upon a 
little country; its center is an old house with many 
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rooms crowded with people who know each other 
intimately, whose manners, thoughts, and speech 
are ruled all the time, if unconsciously, by the spirit 
of the past. ... 

Clearly the English tradition is already unable 
to cope with this vast land, these prairies, these 
cornfields, these lonely little groups of men and 
women scattered at immense distances from each 
other, these vast industrial cities with their sky- 
scrapers and their night signs and their perfect 
organization of machinery . . the people equally 
diversified into fragments of many nationalities. 

To describe, to unify, to make order out of all 
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these severed parts, a new art is needed and the 
control of a new tradition. That both are in process 
of birth the language itself gives us proof. For the 
Americans are doing what the Elizabethans did— 
they are coining new words. They are instinctively 
making the language adapt itself to their 
needs. 

We hear the first lovemaking and the first laughter 
of the child who was exposed by its parents three 
hundred years ago upon a rocky shore and survived 
solely by its own exertions,’ and is’ a little sore and 


- proud and diffident and self-assertive in consequence 


and is now on the threshold of man’s estate. 





Irish Poetry in the 


N ARTICLE by Stephen Gwynn in a 
recent Spectator (London) purports 
to be a review of Daniel Corkery’s recent 
book entitled ‘The Hidden Ireland.” It 
is an effective and penetrating review, but 
it is more than that, a condensed and glow- 
ing little essay on the Irish spirit during the 
hard century of the Penal Laws. 

What both Mr. Corkery and Mr. Gwynn 
would teach is that the Ireland of the Prot- 
estant régime was not intellectually dead, 
although the best Gaelic blood had sought a 
career overseas, and the remaining peasant- 
folk were in a condition approaching serf- 
dom. The moral of Mr. Corkery’s book, 
according to Mr. Gwynn, is “that Gaelic 
Ireland in the eighteenth century had a 
future, because it retained conscious con- 
nection with its past”—a past of culture 
older than the English tongue, where for 
generations poetry had been the concern 
of the public, and almost a social institu- 
tion. 

He shows us the pathetic attempt of 
Gaelic Ireland, when it had become one 
obscure mass of peasantry, to preserve this 
institution—an instinctive effort to per- 
petuate what was most characteristic in the 
life of the race, in spite of the fact that the 
typical English attitude condemned them 
as “persons that merit no respect but 
rather discountenance from the state.” 


The typical poets of the penal days grew up when 
poverty was the native portion of Catholic Gaeldom 
and every man of them had his trade. Most were 
schoolmasters, clever boys who had got Greek and 
Latin and English in a hedge school, and set up on 
their own. But others were farmers . and 
one at least was a publican, ‘Merry John O’Too- 
mey” of County Limerick, who hung up a signboard 
with a hearty quatrain on it, to say that any 
wandering bard was welcome, even though he 
lacked pence. The public-house, it may be added, 
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“went broke.” . They were peasants as a 
class; vagabonds often, about as virtuous as Villon. 
Yet the art which they practiced was not peasant 
art: it was academic. 


Owen Roe O’Sullivan, born near Killarney 
about 1750, was one of these, a popular and 
disreputable soul, who would set up schools 
only to get in trouble and make the best 
of his way off. As “spalpeen,” tutor, 
sailor, and soldier, he varied his uncredi- 
table pedagogy. 

Of the poetry which they wrote, Mr. 
Gwynn says: 


I cannot pretend even to understand their poetry 
for the most part, still less to judge it. But Mr. 
Corkery is manifestly keenly appreciative of litera- 
ture in many kinds, and he derives delight from 
these verses. The rest of us may remember that 
long education is needed to enter into a literary 
tradition which is alien to our own. 


But it is not the appreciation of this 
literature which most concerns Mr. Gwynn 
in his little semi-essay: 


My point is that from 1700 to :800 there was in 
the province of Munster (where Gaelic culture sur- 
vived strongest) a continuous production of elabo- 
rate verse having on it all the earmarks of a school. 
The typical form was the Aisling or Vision, a 
theme that recurred like the Crucifixion in Italian 
painting. There was the description of Erin, the 
beautiful damsel, poverty-stricken, ragged and 
oppressed, and the picture of the promised de- 
liverer—a Prince from over the water. . . . 

. We shall not understand rightly the 
Ireland whose filth and misery Swift described, 
Berkeley pitied, Young surveyed, and Maria 
Edgeworth made living and comical, until we realize 
that pride survived under all that squalor... . 

“The Hidden Ireland” was an Ireland that did 
not regard itself as naturally or historically servilc: 
its poets probably did more than any other class to 
preserve its sense of right to freedom; and it is onli7 
justice that Ireland of to-day, with full opportuni- 
ties to justify its pride of race, should recognize 
her debt to these obscure torchbearers. 
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Biography and Memoirs 


Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall— 
a Hoosier Salad. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 3096 pp. IIl. 


It was genuine good fortune that permitted the 
memoirs of former Vice-President Marshall to be 
completed by his own hand only a few days before 
his final illness. As written and published, they 
embody the personality 
of the author—his 
shrewdness, humor, wit 
and all-around good 
sense. The Vice-Presi- 
dent was, indeed, a 
“Hoosier philosopher” 
who never seemed to 
take himself seriously, 
but whose geniality and 
modesty made for him 
countless friends among 
those in and out of offi- 
cial life who came within 
the range of his ac- 
quaintance. It was Mr. 
Marshall’s lot to pass 
the days of his public 
life in historic times. 
This generation will be 
grateful to him for hav- 
ing recorded in so inter- 
esting a way his im- 
pressions of the members of the Senate and other 
public men with whom he had close contacts during 
the momentous years of the World War. 


© Underwood 


THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


Aaron Burr: a Biography Compiled from 
Rare, and in Many Cases Unpublished, Sources. 
By Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minnigerode. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. I.324 pp. Til. Vol. IT. 


354 pp. Ill. 


To the uncritical reader of American history 
Aaron Burr has been for more than a century the 
villain of the play. This was largely, but probably 
not altogether, due to the fact that he shot Hamilton 
ina duel. Hatred of Burr was by no means confined 
to the partisans of Hamilton. He was quite as much 
distrusted by Jefferson and other leaders of his own 
party. Whatever the reasons for this, the fact 
remains that, with the single exception of Benedict 
Arnold, no other famous American has been so 
detested and execrated. This attitude of the 
American public, persisting for one hundred years, 
could hardly fail to bring about more or less distor- 
tion of history itself. Only in recent times have 
long-buried records disclosed facts which must more 
or less modify our judgment of Burr’s public acts. 
In his “Life of John Marshall,’ former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge gave for the first time a full and 
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impartial account of the trial of Burr at Richmond. 
Mr. Henry Adams in his “History of the United 
States” and Mr. W. F. McCaleb, in “The Aaron 
Burr Conspiracy,” had already brought to light 
much documentary material bearing on the chief 
episodes of Burr’s career. These books, together 
with unpublished manuscript materials, have been 
utilized by Messrs. Wandell and Minnigerode in the 
preparation of this new two-volume biography. In 
dealing with Burr’s character the authors have 
adopted an impartial attitude. While they fail to pass 
condemnation for deeds which earlier writers cen- 
sured most severely, on the other hand they make 
no attempt to hide or minimize Burr’s personal 
faults and weaknesses. On the whole, their task, 
which was a most difficult one, seems to have been 
honestly carried out. As they present him, Burr 
was a stranger character than often appears in 
fiction. Developments in the latter half of his life; 
and especially in the vears when he was an exile in 
Europe, would lead one to adopt the theory once 
quite widely held that the man was mentally 
unbalanced. 


The Life of Elbert H. Gary: the Story of 
Steel. By Ida M. Tarbell. D. Appleton and 
Company. 361 pp. Ill. 


. As Miss Tarbell tells the story, the head of the 

United States Steel Corporation has had a 
typically American career as regards birth, environ- 
ment and activities. Judge Gary’s parents were 
pioneers in Illinois. He himself grew up on a farm, 
studied law and early became interested in corpora- 
tions. Among the men who have had most to do 
with the rise of big business in this country, Judge 
Gary has been noted for his conciliatory methods, 
his tolerance of others and his approachability. 


My Life and Memories. By Joseph I. C. 
Clarke. Dodd, Mead and Company. 404 pp. Ill. 


Mr. Clarke had so long a career in New York 
journalism that those who knew him in the latter 
part of it could hardly believe that he had landed in 
this country in the sixtics as an active Fenian, at 
war with the British Government. There is little 
in the man’s personality to remind one of those early 
days. There was no trace of bitterness in his make- 
up, and no one ever thought of him as having 
enemies. As newspaperman, dramatist and poet, he 
lived many years in New York and knew many 
interesting men and women. His book covers the 
experiences of nearly sixty years in the metropolis. 


Margaret Bondfield. By Mary Agnes Hamilton 
(Iconoclast). Thomas Seltzer. 191 pp. 


Miss Bondfield served in the MacDonald Govern- 
ment as Under-Secretary of Labor. Before that she 
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MR. HERBERT QUICK 


had been the first woman to appear at a Trade 
Union congress and the first woman to serve on its 
executive board. This book by “Iconoclast” has 
the same qualities of vividness and insight which 
have marked the same writer’s earlier characteriza- 
tions of other English labor leaders. 


One Man’s Life: an Autobiography by Herbert 
Quick. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 408 pp. Il. 


In a peculiar sense Herbert Quick’s autobiography 
is a contribution to the history of the Middle West. 
The same thing was said of his stories—‘‘ Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” “The Hawkeye” and “The 
Invisible Womar®’ But somehow one feels in 
reading ““One Man’s Life” that he is getting down 
to the bed-rock material from which the stories were 
made, for the book embodies all the heroism, the 
poetry and the humor which Mr. Quick contrived 
to reveal first in fiction and at last in a more enduring 
literary form. Mr. Quick was a country school 
teacher, a lawyer, prosecuting attorney, and mayor 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and later an editor and 
Iederal official. He was born and grew up in Iowa 
under pioneer conditions. Among those who wit- 
nessed the rapid change from the frontier com- 
munity to a civilized State, Mr. Quick was one who 
had the power of observation and the gift of self- 
expression which enabled him to pass on the story 
to the coming generation. This is the real service 
that he has rendered in ‘‘One Man’s Life.” 


Uncommon Americans. By Don C. Seitz. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 328 pp. IIL. 


Mr. Seitz found his ‘Uncommon Americans” 
not among his contemporaries but in former 
generations. A few of them, however, lived down 
to our own days. He calls them “Men and Women 
Who Have Broken the Rules.” Included in the 
group are several historical characters, of whom 


much has already been written—notably Israel 
Putnam, Ethan Allen, David Crockett; Charles G. 
Finney, Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. On 
the other hand, Mr. Seitz gives some extremely inter- 
esting sketches of such less famous Americans as Hin- 
ton R. Helper, the author of ‘ The Impending Crisis, ” 
which was one of the “best sellers” of the pre- 
Civil War period; John Ledyard, the first American 
traveler; Edmund Fanning, pathfinder of the Pacific; 
Lord Timothy Dexter and George Francis Train. 
Then there are new interpretations of the Con- 
federate leaders, Forrest and Mosby, of Peter 
Cartwright, the backwoods preacher; Susan B. 
Anthony, the woman-suffrage pioneer; of the artist, 
Whistler; of Henry George, author of “‘The Progress 
of Poverty”; of Mary Baker G. Eddy, and of the 
two Indian chiefs, Red Jacket and Tecumseh. All 
these figures are picturesque and they are all 
“humanized” in Mr. Seitz’s pages. 


The Life of W. T. Stead. By Frederic Whyte. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Vol. I. 345 pp. Il. 
Vol. II. 368 pp. Ill. 


In America, as well as in England, there will be 
wide-spread interest in this new two-volume 
biography of the founder of the English Review of 
Reviews. At the opening of the present century, 
W. T. Stead was beyond question the best-known 
of British journalists. His writings were read the 
world over and he was a familiar figure in the inter- 
national conferences of that period. His death, with 
the sinking of the T7tanic in 1912, brought to a close 
a most unusual and impressive career. The older 
readers of this Review will recall Mr. Stead’s 
frequent contributions to its pages. He was a most 
prolific and vigorous writer, throwing himself with 
the greatest energy into every cause which he deemed 
worthy. It was often said of him that no English- 
man of his day seemed so much like an American, 


The Life and Letters of John Burroughs, 
By Clara Barrus. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Vol. I. 397 pp. Ill. Vol. If. 486 pp. Ill. 


Those who in his lifetime were admirers of John 
Burroughs, whether in his quality as naturalist or 
as writer, must have often wished that his story of 
his own life had been more completely disclosed. 
This two-volume “ Life and Letters,” by Dr. Barrus, 
who was his friend and physician for twenty years, 
comes very near to completeness as a biography. 
It contains many pages of Burroughs’ autobio- 
graphical material which had been collected but 
never published. ‘There are special chapters of 
unusual interest dealing with Burroughs’ early 
impressions of Walt Whitman. 


The Diaries of George Washington: 1748-1799. 
Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick. Published for the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. In four volumes. 


No biography of Washington can possibly give so 
vivid a portrait of the man as his own diaries afford. 
Most of these were purchased by the Government 
from the Washington family early in the last century. 
A few still remain in private hands and until the 
present time only about one-sixth of the whole 
number had been published. The entire series has 
now been edited in the most scholarly manner by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick of the Congressional Library. 
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The Senate and the League of Nations. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 424 pp. 

“For the sake of the record” it was entirely 
fitting, if not essential, that the complete story of the 
League of Nations controversy in the United States 
Senate should be published. That member of the 
Senate who as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee was credited with the defeat of President 
Wilson’s policies and the refusal of the United 
States to become a party to the Versailles Treaty, 
was Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
He, more than any other man in public life, knew 
what were the controlling factors behind the Senate’s 
action in that episode. In this book, completed 
shortly before the author’s death, are recorded 
incidents and conversations never before revealed 
to the public. Those who dissent from Senator 
Lodge’s policies, quite as much as those who agree 
with them, will refer to his book for its statement 
of facts and especially to the documents printed in 
the appendix. 


#Egean Civilizations. Edited by Sir Henry 
Lunn. London: Ernest Benn. 257 pp. Il. 


This book is made up of essays and lectures to the 
Hellenic Travelers’ Club, by well-known English 
scholars. Under the editorship of Sir Henry Lunn 
these discussions form an orderly and worth while 
presentation of various aspects of the Greek civiliza- 
tions of the past. 


Spain: a Short History of Its Politics, Litera- 
ture, and Art from Earliest Times to the Present. 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. With a Preface by 
J. D. M. Ford. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 392 pp. With map and other illustrations. 

With the increasing attention given in this 
country to the Spanish language, it is highly desir- 
able that a good popular sketch of Spain’s history 
should be available. Prof. J. D. M. Ford, of 
Harvard University, strongly recommends Mr, 
Sedgwick’s ‘Short History of Spain” as the means 
by which students of the Spanish language may be 


made acquainted with the cultural background of 
the people. He commends especially the treatment 
of Spanish art, painting and literature. 


By Fred Erving Dayton. 
Frederick 


Steamboat Days. 
Illustrated by John Wolcott Adams. 
A. Stokes Company. 436 pp. 


The growth of steam navigation has coincided 
with the last hundred years of our national history. 
During all that time the steamboat has played an 
important part in the life of many American com- 
munities. Mr. Dayton’s book is therefore to a great 
extent a chapter of American history. He treats 
the subject geographically, describing the various 
lines of river steamboats from East to West and 
North to South, not neglecting the coasting trade 
or the steamboats of the Great Lakes. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the book is the series of eighty- 
six pen-and-ink drawings by the late John Wolcott 
Adams. These are like etchings in delicacy. 


County Government and Administration in 
Iowa. Edited by Benjamin F, Shambaugh. (Ap- 
plied History—Vol. IV.) Iowa City: State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa. 716 pp. 


This fourth volume in a series of “Applied 
History” is made up of a number of studies or 
monographs giving a comprehensive survey of 
county government and administration in Jowa. 
By following plans formulated by the editor of the 
series in advance the collaborating authors of these 
studies have been able to achieve a certain degree of 
unity in the presentation of their material. 


The Government of China (1644-1911). By 
Pao Chao Hsieh. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 414 pp. 

This book is one of the “‘extra volumes” of the 
Johns Hopkins University “Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.” The author’s aim has been to 
present the immediate background of the present 
Chinese political organization. It is a convenience 
to American students to have this historical sketch 
in the English language. 





Description, Travel and Adventure 


made of them a vantage ground from which to 
survey both Russia and Europe. His book contains 
chapters upon “Russia in France,” giving inter- 
views with the leading Russian writers who are 
now exiles, and an account of the organization of the 
Bolshevik Government and its program. 


By Stephen 
309 Pp. 
Perhaps no modern writer has made a more 
careful study of the Russian question as it presents 
itself to-day than has Stephen Graham. He has 
done well to carry his studies into those small 
states which since the Great War have formed 
a sort of barrier across Europe separating Western 
civilization from Bolshevik Russia. With his 
keen understanding of the old Russia, of which 
these countries were once a part, Stephen Graham 
is the better able to appreciate the movements of 
public opinion and national life in Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Rumanian Bessarabia. 
Recording what he saw and learned in these coun- 
tries, and regarding them as frontier states, he 


The Dividing Line of Europe. 
Graham. D. Appleton & Company. 


Flanders & Hainault. By Clive Holland. 
The Medici Society. 146 pp. Ill. 


In this book will be found a very readable 
account of Western Belgium, with descriptions of 
Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Ypres, Mons and other 
famous places. The text is accompanied by 150 
photogravure illustrations, making the book, like 
other volumes of this series of “Picture Guides, 
truly a thing of beauty. 
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Indians of the Enchanted Desert. By Leo 
Crane. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 364 
pp. Ill. 


Tourists and artists have written with enthusiasm 
about the Indians of our Great Southwest, but 
their actual knowledge of their subject has hardly 
measured up to their enthusiasm. Mr. Crane, 
who has lived among these Indians for years, 
really knows the folk-lore and psychology of these 
desert Indians. His book relates much that has 
been-communicated to no other white man. As 
an authoritative account of Indian customs and 
ceremonials, it has no rival. Mr. Crane’s intimate 
knowledge of the Indian service makes his com- 
ments on political meddling and bureaucracy at 
Washington extremely illuminating. There are 
many interesting photographic illustrations and a 
comprehensive map of the region. 


The Drifting Cowboy. By Will James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 241 pp. Il. 


Everyone who has followed recent American 
literature with an eye for the unusual and the 
picturesque is acquainted with “Cowboys, North 
and South,” by Will James. The pictures, which 
are all original drawings by the author, may have 
been the original attraction, but if they have the 
qualities of individuality and fidelity to nature, the 
same is true of the text, which is as graphic a 
transcription of cowboy language as could possibly 
be put in print. ‘The Drifting Cowboy” has all 
the vitality of the earlier book. In the new story 
all the episodes are grouped about a single cowboy 
named Bill. Like Mr. Quick, Will James deserves 
to be numbered among the historians, giving as he 
does an unpretentious and almost unconscious 
interpretation of a phase of frontier development in 
the Southwest. 


South Africa: People, Places and Problems. 
By William Harbutt Dawson. Longmans, Green 
Company. 448 pp. Il. 


The remarkable developments in South Africa 
of the past quarter of a century form in them- 
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A HOPI INDIAN—JUDGE HOOKER HONGAVE 
(From “Indians of the Enchanted Desert’’) 


selves a sufficient reason for the publication of a 
book by so distinguished an observer as Mr. 
Dawson. Besides giving a traveler’s impressions 
of that wonderful country, the author presents 
what is really a somewhat detailed study of the 
South African Union and its peculiar problems. 
He has much to say in praise of the country and 
its people, but his chapters on race and color are 
full of candid criticism. His book is chiefly valuable, 
in fact, for its discussions of social problems. 


Temple Bells and Silver Sails. By Elizabeth 
Crump Enders. D. Appleton & Co. 337 pp. Il. 


The public seems never to weary of books about 
China—a land which has so many quaint and 
unusual aspects that individual writers are rarely 
in danger of duplicating their material. The new 
book by Mrs. Enders gives the impressions received 
by the author on a journey far into the interior. 
She describes a journey up the Ch’ien Tang River 
to the Dragon Gorge at Easter time, when red 
azalias and snowy bridal wreath were much in 
evidence on the mountains. There are also chapters 
on Chinese life in Shanghai, “A Night On the 
Great Wall,” ‘China’s Western Gateway,” and 
last and most exciting of all the three-thousand- 
mile journey up the Yangtze—an adventure ending 
in shipwreck. 


Roving Through Southern China. By Harry 
A. Franck. The Century Company. 649 pp. III. 


Readers of Mr. Franck’s earlier books of travel 
know that his usual method of seeing a country 
and forming contacts with its population is to 
walk, wherever possible, rather than to ride. In 
this way he has acquired a fund of information 
about the countries he has visited which he could 
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GREENLAND SLED-DOGS ENJOYING THE 
SUNSHINE 


(From ‘‘The Teddy Expedition’’) 


never have gained by following the beaten track 
of the globe-trotter. In South China he was 
unable to employ this method exclusively, but 
much of the country was covered by the use of 
native conveyances which offered practically the 
same advantages as pedestrianism. The new book 
is the companion volume to the author’s ‘‘ Wander- 
ing in Northern China.” It is illustrated with 171 
photographs which were taken by the author. 


Country Life in South China: the Sociology 
of Familism. By Daniel Harrison Kulp II. 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University. 
Vol. I: 366 pp. Ill. 


This study of Chinese country life has a distinctly 
practical bearing. ‘The author fully recognizes 
the danger of generalizing about wide areas that 
lie in China, and he offers a detailed analysis of 
one particular village in the northern part of the 
province of Kwantung. It is just this kind of 
analysis of the facts of village life which is needed 
in any attempt to improve the products of agri- 
culture and thus increase the income of Chinese 
farmers. Dr. Kulp’s study suggests a method 
practicable in other parts of China than the one 
selected. Furthermore, it provides materials for 
comparison with rural village communities in 
India, Europe and America. 


Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand. By 
Ella R. Christie. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 280 pp. Il. 

This is the story of a woman’s journey alone 
through the deserts of Central Asia to the heart 
of Turkestan. Miss Christie is the only one to 
have made this difficult journey, and in narrating 
her experiences she reveals a keen zest for adventure. 


The “Teddy” Expedition—Among the Ice 
Floes of Greenland. By Kai R. Dahl. Trans- 
lated by Grace Isabel Colbron. D. Appleton & 
Company. 288 pp. IIL. 


Two years ago the Danish ship Teddy was 
wrecked on a Greenland expedition. The officers 
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and crew took refuge upon an ice floe and in two 
months drifted down the Arctic Ocean a distance of 
790 miles. A journalist who was with the expedi- 
tion wrote the account of its adventures which 
has been translated by Grace Isabel Colbron. It 
makes a thrilling story. 


Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
291 pp. Ill. 


When the Antarctic exploring expeditions had 
brought back accounts of the many whales seen 
in that part of the world the Norwegian whalers, 
under the lead of Captain Larsen, organized the 
Ross Sea Whaling Expedition to investigate the 
field. They secured from Great Britain an exclusive 
five-year lease on the Ross Sea, and two years ago, 
with a representative of the New Zealand govern- 
ment and a group of scientists and explorers, they 
set forth for the great ice barriers. It is said 
that this was the most elaborately equipped expedi- 
tion that ever went in search of whale oil. It not 
only won its objective, but it gave Mr. Villiers, the 
Australian press correspondent who went with the 
expedition, material for a wonderful story. 


Rider’s California: a Guide-Book for Travelers. 
Compiled under the general editorship of Fremont 
Rider by Frederic Taber Cooper. Macmillan. 
667 pp. With maps. 


Few States have been more written about than 
California. Yet the: visitor from the East has 
often felt the need of a compact guide-book dealing 
comprehensively with the entire State. At last 
we have such a work in the series of “Rider’s 
Guides” which have been called ‘ Baedekers to 
America,” and are guide-books pure and simple, 
with no illustrations other than maps and plans, 
but packed with authenticated information. Every- 
one going to California this winter will do well to 
provide himself with a copy of “‘ Rider’s California.” 
It will often serve when every other resource fails. 

















A GOOD CATCH OF BLUE WHALES IN 
THE ANTARCTIC 


(From ‘* Whaling in the Frozen South’’) 














SOME OF THE YEAR’S BEST 
FICTION 


Giving a backward glance over the past year, we have selected a few novels which have found 
place in a majority of the standard book-reviewers’ compilations, and have been reviewed 
favorably by critics everywhere. The twenty-five books in the first list given below have all been 
grouped at one time or another among the foremost books of the year. Extracts from the re- 





views, or comments on the general tenor of the reviews, have been given for each book. 
A list of twenty-five more books follows. Some of these are more popular than some in the 


first group, but have not found as great favor with the critics. 


e 


Because there have been so many significant translations during the past months, a separate 


list of the most noteworthy of these is also given. 


The attempt has been made to include every type of fiction, although novels with no pretensions 
as literature have not been included, nor on the other hand literature so “literary” that the in- 


telligent reader cannot enjoy it as fiction. 


Twenty-five Outstanding Novels 


Arrowsmith. By Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. 


“‘ Arrowsmith” was published in the early spring, 
and has won, if possible, a more wide-spread fame 
for its author than did “‘ Main Street”’ or “‘ Babbitt.” 
It is a book particularly about a physician, but its 
fascination is for all who are interested in the 
struggle of a man’s human weaknesses and his love 
of truth. 


The Constant Nymph. By Margaret Kennedy. 
Doubleday, Page. 


This book, although published almost a year ago, 
still takes a first place on lists of ‘“‘best sellers” and 
important books of the year. William Lyon Phelps 
tells us it is about “‘ What music means to musicians. 
The clash of temperament. The dark forest of the 
human heart.” Universal tribute is paid to its 
beautiful and finished style. 


The Little French Girl. 
Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin. 


Introduced first in 1924, the little French girl has 
found a seemingly permanent place in the hearts of 
the American public, and the kindly esteem of the 
critics, and is to be found on all lists of to-day’s 
leading books. In the story, says the Bookman, “‘the 
sweetest of recent heroines studies sweetly love 
and international characteristics.” 


The Green Hat. By Michael Arlen. Doran. 

There is not a reviewer in the country who has 
not at some time since its publication reviewed 
this book. They find it by turns brilliant, irritating 
and amusing (not always intentionally). 

“Tt is difficult to skip and still more difficult to lay 
aside when once begun, and it hangs in the memory 
like an evil dream.” —WNation and Atheneum. 


By Edith Wharton. 


By Anne Douglas 


Mother’s Recompense. 
Appleton. 
One of the prominent books of the season, 


although the critics have not been unqualifiedly 
kind. A mother pays for the indiscretions of her 
youth through her daughter in an amazing way. 
The book is written in Mrs. Wharton’s brilliant 
manner. 


So Big. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page. 


Prominent critics have called this story of the 
soil, and of a woman whose son fails her, the best 
American novel of 1924. It has been given equal 
prominence in reviews and on Best Seller lists this 
year as well, and is therefore included here. 


The White Monkey, and Caravan. By John 
Galsworthy. Scribner’s. 


Prominent in American as well as English reviews, 
both of these books are well worth while. ‘The 
White Monkey” is another chapter of the “‘ Forsyte 
Saga,” and treats of the unrest following the war and 
its expression in the younger generation. He writes 
with ‘‘tolerance, wisdom, and a genial fun-poking. 
. .. There is no violent propaganda here for the pecu- 
liarities of either youth or old age. There is excellent 
characterization. Excellent preachment, too, in 
its way,” says John Farrar in the Bookman. 

“Caravan” contains fifty-six of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
short stories, written during the last twenty years. 
Harry Salpeter in the International Book Review 
says of them: 

“Tn this volume there is so large a proportion of 
beautiful and perfect things that it admits Gals- 
worthy to the select company which Chekhov 
heads.” 


Barren Ground. By Ellen Glasgow. Doubleday. 


“This is the best of many excellent books by 
Ellen Glasgow,” says James Branch Cabell in the 
Nation. And Stuart P. Sherman tells his public, 
“By all means read ‘Barren Ground’ if you are 
interested in American fiction, in American life.” 
It is hailed as the first true story of the Virginia soil. 
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According to every available listing, the public have 
been enthusiastic readers of this book. 


Soundings. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, 


Brown. 


“A story of people of our own time, facing our 
own problems, decent, sane, normal people, and not 
any the less interesting for the possession of those 
qualities.” Hershel Brickell in the Little Review. 
A Best-Seller. 


Christina Alberta’s Father. By H. G. Wells. 


Macmillan. 


“Wells regarding the world to-day in contempla- 
tion and sentimental cynicism, with an almost 
fastidious disregard of the conventions, has now 
given us a book worthy of his inherent and ripened 
genius.”—D. F. Gilman in the Boston Transcript. 
Christina Alberta, however, is a very modern young 
woman, and a little hard to get along with at times. 





The Perennial Bachelor. By Anne Parrish. 
Harpers. 

“The Perennial Bachelor,” the Harper prize novel 
for 1925, ‘‘ ought to be one of a stout line of American 
novels. ... The present season is not apt. to 
produce a more honest and engaging piece of work 
than this one.”—From a criticism, in accord with 
many others, by Kathleen Norris. 


Mrs. Dalloway. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, 


Brace. 


The new book of a prominent young English 
authoress, ‘‘Mrs. Dalloway,” has received much 
attention from the critics. “It is a book which will 
be highly praised by the sensitive minority,” says 
the Independent. ‘‘Reading this brilliant and 
graceful novel is something like reading a play 
without any stage directions,”’ says Carl Van Doren 
in the Century. This is partly, perhaps, because the 
novel covers only twenty-four hours. From the New 
York Post comes the following: ‘‘She characterizes 
figures richly; London perspires in her book; but the 
day is sometimes dull and drear under a fog of 
WOFS,..5.5.." 


The Crystal Cup. 
Boni and Liveright. 


By Gertrude Atherton. 


While American reviewers are a little inclined to 
look down on Mrs. Atherton’s latest, from the 
English Review of Reviews comes this interesting 
comment: 

_ “This novel in its outlook is roo per cent. Ameri- 
can. . . . Like all truly American novels it has a 
naiveté and a lack of sophistication that simply 
flabbergast Old World readers. But, also like all 
truly American novels, it is written with great 
dramatic power and real literary skill.” 


One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. Little, Brown. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s latest book has fewer irritating 
peculiarities of style for the critics to stick at, and 
is remarkable for its character work. William Lyon 
Phelps, in the International Book Review, in his 
short list of fourteen recent novels worth reading, 
(nine of which are included here), includes this one 
and says: 

“Mr. Hutchinson’s love of God and love of his 
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neighbor have not dulled his power of satire.” And 
in another place, ‘‘Don’t be afraid to enjoy it.” 


Firecrackers: a Realistic Novel. By Carl Van 


Vechten. Knopf. 


Not one reviewer has ignored it and the general 
tenor of their comments concerns itself with the 
superficialities and affectations of the author, with 
a passing notice for his excellent characterizations. 

“Mr. Van Vechten is a synthetic writer . . . he 
merely puts a lot of devilishly ingenious ingredients 
together, forgetting all about his quotation marks, 
and calls it a book. Then he dedicates it to James 
Branch Cabell and hopes you will call it a satire on 
modern New York.’”—Boston Transcript. 


By Willa Cather. Knopf. 


This is a strange book and a little hard to under- 
stand, say the critics, but they are one about the 
excellence of its art. ‘‘Indubitably one of the true 
classics of our generation. ... J A disturbingly 
beautiful book,” says Stuart P. Sherman; “full of 
meanings, full of intentions, I am sure that I have 
not caught them all.” 


Professor’s House. 


Dark Laughter. Boni 


and Liveright. 


By Sherwood Anderson. 


“The mysterious, detached, strange laughter of 
the negro, the earth, and the river” is the chorus 
for the story which Amy Loveman in the Saturday 
Review calls ‘‘a projection of the irony of passion.” 

“The experience of men and women, what they 
see, hear, taste, smell, their toil, their play, their 
love, their contact with one another and their 
pathetic attempts to communicate by words, their 
still more pathetic efforts to understand themselves 
—all this Mr. Anderson has striven to render with 
the simplicity, the naiveté of a child or a primitive 
artist.”—-Robert Morss Lovett in the New Republic. 


The Venetian Glass Nephew. By Elinor Wylie. 
Doran. 


This is a beautifully wrought and exceedingly 
fragile story that has appealed particularly to the 
critics. 

“There is no one else who writes with the ex- 
quisite finesse, the precise elegance, pointed with a 
refined irony, that is Elinor Wylie’s.”—Carl Van 
Vechten in the Saturday Review. 


Suspense. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. 


Occasioning universal comment as the last of 
Mr. Conrad’s writings, unfinished at the time of his 
death, ‘‘Suspense” is receiving the most gentle 
treatment. [Even so the reviewers cannot make this 
book into one of Conrad’s masterpieces. The time 
is Napoleonic, and the genre semi-historical. 


Bring! Bring! By Conrad Aiken. Boni and 


Liveright. 

Thirteen short stories, Mr. Aiken’s first, have 
obtained much notice here and abroad, favorable in 
all degrees of intensity. Edwin Muir in the Criterion 
(London) criticizes Mr. Aiken for a Henry James- 
esque style, and a sacrifice of the thing to be said to 
the neatest way of saying it; but he commends the 
firm, economical construction, “informed with 
intelligence. These qualities make this volume one 
of the most remarkable that have appeared for 
some time.” 
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The George and the Crown. By Sheila Kaye- 


Smith. Dutton. 


Another tale of man and nature in Sussex, in 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s beautiful manner. Hugh Wal- 
pole defends her from any adverse comment on the 
fact that the setting is again Sussex. He sees it as 
a ‘very fine book.” 

‘Here, as elsewhere, the author shows herself to 
be an artist and interpreter.”—H. W. Boynton in 
the Saturday Review. 


Breadgivers. By Anzia Yezierska. Doubleday. 


Miss Yezierska has experienced life in the Ghetto 
of which she writes. Her stories are bare and bitter 
and very powerful. William Lyon Phelps calls this 
one of the most important books of the season: 
‘Life described by one who first lived it.” 
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Little Ships. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday. 


The “Little Ships” are children, the International 
Book Review tells us, and their parents watch them 
make the haven in storm after storm. 

It is ‘extraordinarily good in spots” says Isabel 
Patterson in the New York Herald Tribune, and 
full of family life and Irish anecodotes throughout. 
Scribner’s. 


Drums. By James Boyd. 


This is a story of North Carolina and the Scotch 
who dwelt there at the time of the Revolution. 
It found a place among the Yale Review’s “‘ Notable 
Books of the Quarter,” and many critics have 
found it “richly and attractively written by a 
writer of promise.” ‘‘Much research went into 
making this book so accurate historically,” says the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 





Twenty-five More Good Stories 


An American Tragedy. By Theodore Dreiser. 
Boni and Liveright. 

This novel by Mr. Dreiser, who is recognized 
as one of our leading authors, is particularly signifi- 
cant as the first from his pen in ten years. 


The Ancient Highway. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. 

“Tt will increase his steadily growing reputation 
as a writer of good, clean, open-air fiction,”— 
The Bookman (London). 


The Carolinian. By Raphael Sabatini. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 
. “The usual robust romance with the scene 
changed to America.””—Bookman’s Guide to Fiction. 


The Great Gatsby. 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Scribner’s. ; 


‘“‘A mystical and ironical study of bootleg days on 
the fringes of society.” —The Bookman. 


John Macnab. By John Buchan. 


Incognitos and excitement in a pleasant English 
story. 


Houghton. 


The Kenworthys. By Margaret Wilson. Harper. 


“The author of the Pulitzer prize novel of 1923, 
now Offers the story of the brave, tempestuous life 
of another American family.”—Jnternational Book 
Review (New York). 


The Marriage Guest. By Konrad Bercovici. 


Boni and Liveright. 

“‘A vicarious love, depicted against the polyglot 
background of present-day New York.’—Inter- 
national Book Review. 


The Matriarch. By G. B. Stern. Knopf. 


“|. . The adventures of the Rakonitz tribe, 
wandering over Europe for a century and sending 
an advance guard to England . . . probably based 
on actual family records . . . bring a comfortable 


sense of substance, of inexhaustible variety and 
circumstance.”—Nation and Athenaeum (London). 


Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc. 


The Adelphia (London) condemns this book in 
good round terms. The Boston Transcript calls it 
“one of the cleverest; most brilliant pieces of 
satirical writing published within the last decade.” 
At least it is amusingly illustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches by G. K. Chesterton. 


Houghton. 


Old Ladies. By Hugh Walpole. 

“The poignancy of loneliness.”—William Lyon 
Phelps. 

Peter Vacuum. By Anthony Gibbs. Dial Press. 


This first book is dedicated ‘To my father, who 
does this sort of thing so much better than I shall 
ever do.” Critics disagree with Anthony. 


Doran. 


Polyglots. By William Gerhardi. 


This was classified as one of the important books 


of the season on several standard lists. It is 
kaleidoscopic in manner and matter. 
Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. By Hugh 


Walpole. Doran. 


A romantic macabre, with a hero whom D. R. in 
the Independent calls ‘“‘almost a shilling shocker 
villain.” 


By Louis Bromfield. Stokes. 


“As good as the ‘Green Bay Tree,’ which we 
mean for high praise.”—H. B. in the New York 
Evening Post. 


Possession. 


The Power and the Glory. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Harper. 

A puppet show with La Salle as hero. 

Piano Quintet. By E. Sackville-West. Heine- 


mann. 


‘*Yes, it is all extremely modern, and doubtless 
presents a faithful picture of the curious life of a 
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group of traveling cosmopolitan musicians.” —The 
English Review of Reviews. 


Queen’s Folly. By Stanley Weyman. Long- 


mans, Green. 

“Tt is designed explicitly and frankly to entertain 
the reader, and that purpose it accomplishes to 
perfection.” —E. F. Edgett. 


The Rational Hind. By Ben Ames Williams. 


Dutton. 
“Tn a farming region, where there is little of 
artificial stimulation, family and neighborhood 


relations and the cultiv ation of the soil are the chief 
elements in daily living.” —Elizabeth H. Wyman. 


Sailor’s Return. 

The New Statesman calls it a “clever trifle,” while 
the Saturday Review and other periodicals see in it 
the blossoming of Mr. Garnett’s delicate and 
fantastic art. 


Son of His Father. 
Appleton. 


“To his broad and wholesome philosophy of life, 
his wonderful local coloring ... he adds that 
wondrous faith of his in the good that lies in all of 
us if we only seek sincerely.”—The Bookman 
(London). A Best Seller. 


By David Garnett. Knopf. 


By Harold Bell Wright. 
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Samuel Drummond. By Thomas Boyd. 
Scribner’s. 

This is such a very good book that it should 
indeed have a first rank, and is given one by many 
reviewers. 

Sard Harker. 


Classed by William Lyon Phelps as an 
thetic Thriller.” 


By John Masefield. Macmillan. 


“cc 


Anes- 


The Thundering Herd. By Zane Grey. Harper. 
January, 1925. 
“The buffalo for a novel replaces other cattle in 


this Westerner’s affections.” —The Bookman’s Guide 
to Fiction. 


Thunderstorm. By G. B. Stern. 


The larger part of the book is spent in the 
“below stairs” of an English family in Italy. 
“Not a ‘significant’ book, but it is an extremely 
gay one.” —From the NV. Y. Times Book Review. 


Thunder on the Left. 
Doubleday, Page. 


“Christopher Morley’s ability shows an enrich- 
ment that lifts him from the ranks of the delightful 
novelists to that of the considerable ones.”—Amy 
Loveman in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Knopf. 


By Christopher Morley. 





Before the Dawn. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Translated from the Japanese by I. Fukumoto and 
T. Satchell. Doran. 


“The worn assertion that human nature is much 
the same the whole world over is not fully borne out 
by the present book, said to be the first realistic 
novel to come to us out of Japan. . . . To read this 
book is to see how superficially Japan has been 
Europeanized, as though with plumbing and tele- 
phones, while her outlook upon life remains un- 
touched. . If it has little fire, little dramatic 
intensity, it is because the life of the Japanese has 
little of them.”—L. Kronenberger in the Saturday 
Review. 


Translated from 
Knopf. 


Benoni. By Knut Hamsun. 
the Norwegian by A. G. Chater. 


“Among all Hamsun’s novels ‘Benoni’ is the 
breeziest and the most amusing, perhaps because we 
feel the author’s own pleasure in returning to the 
background he likes best of all, the small village in 
Arctic Norway. ... Here we have a_ perfect 
demonstration of Hamsun’s social theory. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that it is never presented 
with didactic heaviness, but merely scintillates in that 
whimsical running comment which no real Hamsun 
lover would spare from his pages.”—Hanna Astrup 
Larsen in the International Book Review. 


The Charterhouse of Parma. By Stendhal. 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
Appleton. 

“This is a new edition of a good English transla- 
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tion of Stendhal’s masterly psychological-historical 
novel of Italy at the time of Napoleon’s return from 
Elba.” —Jnternational Book Review. 


The Guermantes Way. By Marcel Proust. * 
Translated from the French by C. K. Scott Mon- 
crieff. Two volumes. Thomas Seltzer. 


“Here is nothing new, but a familiar thing deeply 
felt and shaped into words neither more nor less 
than fitting. . . . Those whose minds are sensitive 
to truth and beauty even when obscured by mortal 
imperfection, will read on to the end of all that 
Marcel Proust had to give.’’—Edith Rickert. 

“A French critic, Jacques Boulanger, has 
described Marcel Proust as a man shut up in his 
ego as in a railway carriage, indefatigably ene 
out of the window at the landscape passing by . 
—Rose Lee in the NV. Y. Times. 

“The lover of Proust soon comes to feel that his 
rarest quality lies beyond and above it (his amazing 
virtuosity)—lies in the power to reveal, by a single 
allusion, a word, an image, those depths of soul 
beyond the soul’s own guessing.” —Edith Wharton 
in the Yale Review. 


The House of Mme. Tellier. By Guy De Mau- 
passant. Translated from the French by Marjorie 
Laurie. Brentano. 


This makes the fourth volume in Brentano’s 
library edition of De Maupassant. 


Krakatit. 
“A novel of underworld intrigue and adventure 


By Karel Capek. Macmillan. 
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that opens up weird by-paths.”—Amy Loveman in - 
the Saturday Review. 

It is expected that this first novel in English will 
create as much interest as did Mr. Capek’s plays. 


The Outcast. By Luigi Pirandello. Translated 
from the Italian by Leo Ongley. Dutton. 


“Tt is the badly translated story of an innocent 
wife whose husband expels her from his house .. .” 
and repents too late. The story is the story of her 
suffering. 

“Pirandello’s success has conclusively demon- 
strated the dramatic feasibility of the propositions 
that the dramatic crises of the mind are as tense and 
vivid as those of the emotions.”—From the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


The Peasants. By Ladislas 
Four volumes. Knopf. 


“The book treats with hard realism of the life of 
the polish peasant—showing him principally in 
relation to one dominating emotion, greed... . 
A novelist worthy of international consideration, 
but not one of the most distinguished winners of 
the famous prize.”—Milton Waldman in the 
London Mercury. 


St. Reymont. 


Summer: Being Volume Two of the Soul 
Enchanted. By Romain Rolland. Translated 
from the French by Eleanor Stimson and Van 
Wyck Brooks. Henry Holt. 

““«Summer’ is a great epic, the ‘Paradise Lost’ of 
a strong, noble and honorable woman. ... The 
scenes and happenings in Rolland’s novels are often 


less arresting than those in many feebler books, 
because in themselves they so rarely interest 
Rolland. But no one who reads ‘Summer’ will ever 
forget Annette Riviere herself.”—Roy Temple 
House in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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“To have acquired that attitude of mind which 
can look upon all life and seek to understand it 
without imposing upon it the limitations of one’s 
individual convictions is a most rare achievement. 
Yet this is the thing which Romain Rolland has 
done.” —From the Nation. 


Strong as Death. By Guy De Maupassant. 
Knopf. 


This is the fifteenth volume of Alfred A. Knopf’s 
new and uniform set of De Maupassant. 


The Tale of Genji. By Lady Murasaki. Trans- 
lated from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


‘A most astonishing volume . . . it reminds us of 
Tom Jones ... drenched in lyrical beauty.”— 
Llewellyn Jones in the Chicago Post. 

“One of the rare masterpieces of translation, one 
of the great novels of the world.—From the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

“Genji’s amorous adventures take up most of 
the book, and range from the farcial to the pathetic, 
from high comedy to near tragedy.”—From the 
International Book Review. 


The White Ship. By Aino Kallas, Introduction 
by John Galsworthy. Knopf. 


These stories come from Esthonia, the new 
republic on the Baltic, and John Galsworthy says 
of them: 

“‘Judged by at least half of these stories, she is 
one of the strongest and most individual of living 
writers.” 

“Madame Kallas gains the sympathy of her 
readers . . . but for pleasant reading one does not 
pack this volume in the vacation kit.”—V. R. B. 
in the International Book Review. 
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i. USUAL the year has brought forth an incredi- 
ble number of children’s books, among which 
the really excellent ones are few. This year, how- 
ever, the reviewers seem to have found the few 
particularly bright and attractive. 

There are three outstanding books of the year, 
says Edmund Pearson in the Outlook. The first is 
A. A. Milne’s ‘““‘When We Were Very Young” 
(Dutton), a gay little book which has charmed 
children and grown-ups alike with delightful bits 
of verse such as this, accompanied by appropriate 
pictures by Ernest Shepard: 


Belinda was as brave as 3, 
Belinda was as brave as 8, 

She waited calmly while the sea 
Came in at a tremendous rate. 


_The second book Mr. Pearson names is “The 
Flying Carpet” (Scribner), a most unusual collection 
of prose, verse, and pictures by such persons as 
Hardy, Newbolt, Milne, Chesterton, Barrie and 
De la Mare. Says Lee Wilson Dodd: “It contains 
several contributions which any fun-loving child 


CHILDREN 


would be sorry to miss . . . but as a whole, the 
collection is not light enough on its wings. The 
famous names seem fatally to have weighed it 
down.” The third book is Tony Sarg’s ‘‘ Book of 
Animals”? (Greenberg), which has “pages crowded 
with the detail that children love.” . . . People and 
animals ‘“‘all doing something amusing and having 
a good time.’—Helen Cady Forbes. ‘The 
Wonder Zoo,” its companion piece, is considered 
perhaps even more delightful. It contains only 
fifteen pictures and a four-line verse to go with 
each, but all of them are “ridiculously funny.” 

Mr. Milne’s latest book, illustrated by Willebeek 
Le Maire (Saida), and published by McKay, is a 
group of stories, ‘‘the same amusing mixture of the 
romantic and the literal held together by a prose 
style as charming and smooth as the rhythm of his 
verses.” —Miss Forbes. 

One of the most unusual books of the season is 
W. H. Hudson’s “The Disappointed Squirrel” 
(Doran), an adaptation from his ‘‘Book of the 
Naturalist,” and by no means the bedtime story 
its title implies. Another of the same rare and 
valuable variety is William Beebe’s twelve-year-old 
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friend David Putnam’s experiences on the ship 
Arcturus, called “David Goes Voyaging” (Putnam). 
“David is neither a prodigy nor a prig. .. . His 
modest little book telling what he did... is a 
unique contribution to books for children from 
which parents and teachers may learn something to 
their advantage.’”—Annie Caroll Moore. 

A book written for children who “scorn fairies and 
are quick to detect a sugar-coated moral,’ is 
Dorothy Canfield’s “Made to Order Stories” 
(Harcourt), all very original and convincing, if 
slangy, say the critics. For the other kind of 
children, there are several fascinating books of sheer 
fantasy. William’ Rose Benét calls Lee Wilson 
Dodd’s “‘Sly Giraffe” (Dutton), with drawings by 
Clarence Day, a bit of inspired nonsense equal to 
Lewis Carroll’s. Compton Mackenzie’s “Santa 
Claus in Summer” (Stokes) has ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
folk for characters. Of Hugh Lofting’s ‘‘ Doctor 
Doolittle’s Zoo,’’ Edmund Pearson says, “‘ Although 
the author, speaking through the mouth of one of 
his characters, Polynesia the Parrot, exclaims: ‘Is 
there going to be another Doolittle book?’ it must be 
admitted that the fun is kept up pretty well.” Mar- 
gery Bianco has two little fantasies about wooden 
toyscome alive. “Poor Cecco” (Doran), astory of a 
wooden pup, is illustrated by Rackham. ‘The Little 
Wooden Doll” (Macmillan) is illustrated by Mrs. 
Bianco’s daughter Pamela, with a freshness and a 
charm which almost puts Rackham to shame. 

Particularly gorgeous and varied are the 


collections of fairy tales, three notables among 
which are of foreign origin: ‘‘ The Cock and the Hen,” 
printed by the Czechoslovak Art and Craft, is “a 
gay little volume which enshrines in a series of 


brilliantly colored illustrations (by Rudolf Mates) 
the tale of the cock and the hen who tried to keep 
it from choking on a strawberry.” (Saturday 
Review.) ‘The Fat of the Cat” (Harcourt) con- 
tains “five unusual Swiss stories adapted by Louis 
Untermeyer,” full of dry satire and original illustra- 
tions by the Viennese artist, Albert Sallak. The 
third, ‘Fairy Tales from Brentano,” translated by 
Kate Krocker (Stokes), is a republishing of the 
original edition, and still keeps the illustrations of F. 
Carruthers Gould, famous cartoonist of Punch. 
“He (Brentano) was the Lewis Carroll of his place 
and time, and the colors and conceits and delicate 
enchantments and boisterous humors of his tales 
remain as fresh to-day as in the era of their crea- 
tion.” (Saturday Review.) 

Collections of Folk Tales, Myths and Legends 
are also numerous and a few of them excellent. 
“The Rabbit Lantern,” by Dorothy Rowe (Mac- 
millan), and “Shen of the Sea,” by A. B. Chrisman 
(Dutton), are colorful Chinese tales, and we 
cannot pass by Padraic Colum’s “Forge of the 
Forest” (Macmillan), myths, half-old and half Mr. 
Colum’s, of air, sea, fire, and earth. The illustra- 
tions by Boris Artzybasheff alone make this book 
invaluable. 

Blanche Jennings’ “Silver Pennies” (Macmillan) 
is a rarely delightful anthology of modern verse for 
children. According to the Saturday Review, an 
oversupply of patronizing ‘‘notes” mars the effect 
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somewhat, although since they believe that most 
children skip these anyway, they would recommend 
the book heartily. Two anthologies of verse which 
have won wide approval are E. V. Lucas’ “‘ Another 
Book of Verse for Children” (Macmillan), “an 
unusually felicitous one,” says Laura Benét, and 
a “Treasury of Verse for Little Children,” by M. G. 
Edgar, illustrated by Willy Pogany. 

“Sweet Times and the Blue Policeman” (Henry 
Holt), by Stark Young, is a collection of plays of 
which the Herald Tribune says: “Once in a blue 
moon wishes come true, and this time it is Stark 
Young who has given the world something it really 
needed, a handful of dramatic and original plays 
for younger children.” Another book which has 
filled the reviewers’ hearts with thanksgiving is the 
“Boys’ Life of Grover Cleveland,” by Royal J. 
Davis (Harper). William Macdonald thinks it 
should adorn every American boy’s bookshelf. It 
is, he says, clear, fair, and interesting. No less 
adequate and scholarly without being dull is 
Caroll Mansfield’s ‘‘ Highlights of History” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). It seems appropriate to mention here 
Macmillan’s reissue of the excellent boys’ books, 
“True Stories of Great Americans,” in fifteen 
volumes. 

Other books which are informative and at the 
same time exceedingly readable are ‘“‘ The Children’s 
Book of Celebrated Bridges,” by Lorinda Bryant 
(Century); ‘‘The Young Folks’ Book of Discovery,” 
by T. C. Bridges (Little, Brown); ‘‘The Boy’s Book 
of Ships,” by C. E. Cartwright (Dutton); ‘“‘ Mythol- 
ogy for Young People,” by Jane Black (Scribner’s) ; 
and “‘a sane, sound, and delightful book” (Saturday 
Review) called “The Young Folk’s Book of the 
Heavens,” by Mary Proctor (Little, Brown). 

Not the least important in any record of the 
worth-while children’s books of the year are the 
numerous new editions of children’s classics. 
“Esop’s Fables” are out “in brand new and 
thrilling decorations,” says the V. Y. Times (Boni & 
Liveright); so is “‘ Pinocchio,” newly translated by 
Carol Della Chiesa (Macmillan); Stokes’ edition 
of “Tales of a Grandfather” by Scott is beautifully 
illustrated in color by James Fulleylove; Cooper’s 
“‘Deerslayer”’ has been illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 
in a handsome edition (Scribner’s), and is the 
sine qua non of holiday books. “The Pilot,” 
illustrated by Donald Teague, and Verne’s “‘ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” illustrated by 
Aylward, have been published by Scribner’s. Two 
new books in the Riverside Bookshelf Series (Hough- 
ton) are “The House of the Seven Gables” and 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 

Two adaptations of Bible Stories, both called the 
“Children’s Bible,” are excellent, say the reviewers. 
The one has been arranged by H. A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent (Scribner’s); the other is by 
Arthur Mee (London: Hodder and Stoughton). 

It would not do to omit all mention of those 
perennial favorites, the boys’ yarns. Prominent on 
the book reviewers’ shelves stand Henry Gilbert’s 
“Book of Pirates” (Crowell), Samuel Scoville, 
Jr.’s “Red Diamond” (Century), and T. Morris 
Longstreth’s ‘Coin and Crossbones” (Century). 











